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BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, price 63., of 
all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


East Lynne. (95th Thousand.) 
The Channings. (35th Thousand.) 
Anne Hereford. 
Bessy Rane 
Dene Hollow. 

Edina. 
Elster’s Folly. 
George Canterbury's Will. 
J — Ludlow. (First Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 


„A. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles. 
Orville College. 
Oswald Cray. 
Parkwater. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court Farm. 
Roland Yorke. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
St. re | 
vlyn Ho 
. Treviy s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 


By Miss AUSTEN. 
(The only Complete Edition.) 
Emma. 
Lady Susan, and, The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
N r Abbey, and, Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejadice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By Miss FOTHERGILL. 


The First Violin. 
Probation. 


By Miss CAREY. 
Nellie’s Memories. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart 
oan. 


J 

Nanc 

Not Wise ly, but Too Well. 

Red as a 500 is She. 

Second Thoughts. (In the Press.) 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Dorothy Fox. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The — of Langdale. 
Her Dearest Foe. 

The Wooing O't. 
Which Shall It Be? 


—— — 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


Leah : a Woman of Fashion. 
Oaght we to Visit Her f 
Susan Fielding. 

Steven Lawrence : Yeoman. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Cherry Ripe ! 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of his Natural Life. 


By Baroness TAUTPH@US. 
The Initials. 
Quits. 
Cyrille. 


By LADY G. FULLERTON. 
Constance Sherwood. 
Too Strange not to be True. 
Ladybird. 


BENTLEY'S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister's Story. 


By E. WERNER. 


Saccess: and how he won it. 
Under a Charm. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
New Burlington- street. 


MALLESON’S LIFE 
Just ready, crown 8ro, cloth gilt, Se. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Riv. F. A. MALLE3ON (Vicar of Broughton-in-Furn as). 
With numerous Bnogravings. 


MR. SPURGEON in “THE SWORD AND TROWEL" for No., 1880, says: 
of by 0 disciple Who reverently believes in Him, and in the 


By the 


„ This ‘Memoir of the Master has 2 
records concerning Him . Messrs. 
publishing so excellent a book 


Complete catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


OF OBRIST. 


have done a great service to our holy cause by 


LONDON : 


WARD, LOCK, & Co., Satispurr-squvarz, E.C. 


NOW READY, 
THE BURIALS AOT. 


FREE CHURCH SERVICES 


FOR MARRIAGES, BURIALS, BAPTISMS, AND THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Adapted from the Book of Common Prayer for Nonconforming Congregations. 
French morocoo, gilt edges, price 2s. 


Crown Octavo. 


THE BLANK-PAGED BIBLE. 


Containing full References, Maps, Helps, &c., alternate pages being ruled for MS. notes. 
LD 
Demy 8vo. Ina strong Persian Moroceo binding, with gilt edges, 818 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MS. notes 


S8. BAGSTER AND SONS, 16, 


Just Published, in Crown dd, Price 7s. 64 . 


THE WAY TO THE CITY, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By the Late Rev. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D. D., Author of ‘Quiet Resting Places,” &c 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


Church of England Sunday School Institute. 


NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS, ADVENT, 1880, 


NEW VOLUMES 
NOTES OF LESSONS FOR TEACHERS 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE AND 
EPISTLES OF Sr. PAUL. ** 
By ELIZABETH H. GREEN. Price, in limpc 
a Sketch of 
ee Fetz oxime it Se A Map. 
EMENTARY LESSONS ON 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Second Series. From Samuel to Malachi. By 
EMILY E DEEDES. Price, in crown do, limp 


ls. 64. 

LASS READING BOOK, for the use of Scho- 
* is also issued, to accompany the above. Price, 
in lined wrapper, 41. 


BETHLEHEM TO OLIVET. 


A Course of Lessons on the Life of Jesus Christ. By 
JOHN PALMER. 7 = gilt, 2s.; extra 


« SCH LAR'S 
884 Published 
Twelve copies of 10 different 
Packet. 


binds | r 13) leaflets), at 6d. each 
—— be had in 3238 Parts, 
bound im cloth limp, a each Part 


A Syllabus of a Course of Scripture 


and Prayer-book Lessons for the 
Year 1880-1, 
For use in Church forthe 
adapted to Church's Year, and those 
ee are on ay - the Old 
4 — and. in Auen. t of a special 7h 
this nature, * — 


The abus d. blished in a sheet for hanging up, 
ta +4 = book form for Scholars, price 
. 84. por 100. 
A Manual for the Use of * ors, 
containing BRIEF NOTES and SKETCH 
on the Courses of Lessons published by oy mare 
In foap. — tn tate cloth, potes fa. By C. E. 
Maven, M.A. 


Now 


A SUPPLEMENTARY BOOK OF we 
TUNES; 


Ada for the New Editions of the CHURCH 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, con 
Tune for every Hymn, the Tune for which is ei 


not ¥ 


4 
or 
familiar 11 one of the well 


known Tune Books. ou Furs, Music 
Master, Harrow School. ots deny 8vo, limp cloth‘ 
price is. 


CHURCH SUN! DAY SCHOOL 
'"EACHER’S POCKET BOOK for 1881 


With Diary providing a whole 
Lectionary for Su ing 


sa 
and Sai 
mach bp Ap" - nla" Days, coutalaing 


Iltanusomely bound, gilt edges, price ls. 6d. 


the Almanack: to 100 
Art- Narri 


others 12 IV. - Tas Cuceca ions 4 Hotr-Darse. 


THE CHURCH PARISH ALMANACK 
SUNDAY S"HOOLCALENDAR for 1881 | “x 


Lessons, wi . 
tad ‘ADAPTED FOR LOOALIS- 


to 


NEW YEAR'S ADDRESSES for 1881 


N 1 Toned 1 
——1 mew design, in - Ay ge 


. — 


Gere par 100 to Mae’ 


For Junior Scholars—* The Weak 
MADE STRONG.” By the Rev. W M. WHIT. 


RE, D. D., Rector of St. 


For Elder 
By ELLEN LIPS8coM 


For Elder Girls—" 
PRICE.”—By HANNAH LA 


ree, 
Boys—“ Strong in Spirit.“ 


ught with a 
_ , 

ee the Rev. F Foon, Et" 

Bloomsbury. 


WIsH 
Rector of St. George's, 

r A Hundre 

‘old @e Rev. T. BOURDILLON, 


Vicar of 


M.A, 


CATECHISMS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Fr a Ra a Re 


Past V Tus Oapss or Cosriasation axo Hort 
Comunusion. 


Ao., coloured wrapper, price ls. 4d. per 


The Five published Parts — a4 had in One 
Volume, boand in cloth boards, 


INSTITUTE Ats. 


III PLYMOUTH Bm BRETHREN. 
IMB. DD. Bushey Reclesia. 


No. Thy the 
Right Ker. J. 1 
t Rev. J. H. 
47 xx.—THE 8 AND HIS 
DUTIES. By A. BR. PENNEFATHER. 


Price One Penny. 


CLASS REGISTERS. 


Revised Editions of Three Class Registers have been 


A The SMALL CLASS REGISTER, price 3d., 
— | * for the names of about Twelve 


ho 
B The MEDIUM CLASS REGISTER. price 1, 
C The LARGER CLASS REGISTER. g-+- 
namesol Thirty Scholars. P 


Fall E. = Le be forwarded, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 
A NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E. c ne 


Recistared at the General Post 


[Price Sixpence. 


AVE TIME aw MONET by asking 
loruerof Diaries — | 4 IMastrated C ita. 


— ge 
Fr DIARIBS are the bost, the cheapest, the 
most universal. Hundreds of thoasinds uso them. 


CAPITAL CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S 
1 ETTS'S 22 saan ATLAS. Com 
complet 


BOO as Fat tor W 
babe ee i a 
FIRST n Testament. Part I., 27 Illustra. 
50 5 Old Testament Part II. 19 I. 


THIRD BOOK —New . 20 mustratlons, 212 


neurrection of that date. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 64d. 


THE PATH of the . 


N. . 54.4 
. — 
Cheap Edition, crown 
WHAT is is the ETERNA AL. HOPE 
— tin aed, (tually 2 11 Dy J. 
RU L an AAN This refutation is cha- 
racterised by singular ability.” Court — — 
** Drives the Canon and 


„ Specially interes 
— Mercury. 


This 
most useful book to put into the — house. 
khr and ENDEAN, 190, Oxford-street. 


- ‘WORKS BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


THE ENGLISH | REFORMATION : 
t Came and Why We Should 


a It. Ra eat s 6d. 
EN’ ERING on LIFE: A Book for 
Young Men. Nin 
GREAT — 1 TOUS PRO- 


ISES. 2s. 6d. 
BACK WOODS “of C CANADA. Third 
edition, 3s. 61. 
Londoa: 8. W. — aud CO., 9, Pater 


BALA COLLEGE CONTAO- 
istory of Protes. 


Chronicle Office, Bala. 


Social Purity Alliance. 
. To maintain that Purity of 
w * 


Life is universally binding, and to do battle 
vice. WOL.KERS N CRIBERS wanted. 
Bullen, ocre- 

tary. Duppa — Croydon. 


B —Second-hand miscellaneous. 


Catalogue of 5,000, post free for two sta up 
C. Herbert, 60, Goswell-road, London. E.C. Libraries 


purchase. . 
EV. C. PAYNE, who has reside 
ia the North-West of the United States nea ly 


will LECTURE — the winter o 
„ei. SAM'S FARM” i 
LAberal terms will be offered 


adred topics. 
— tho belive of tee legeares. 
aseociations « very of the res 
For particulars apply to Rev. C. Payne, Louth, 
Lincolashire. 
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B and CO.’S OWN SAUCE, Magnetism and Health. 


LONSDALE AND COS 
MAGNETAIRE APPLIANCES, 


SPARKLING HYGEIA. 


S OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
y° RK and GAME PIES ; also 


anne. Iss NCR of BEEF, BEEF TEA, oun’ For THEIR 
— . TIVES PERMANENT 
—_—- and exhilarating SERCH N Funrrx SOUP and JELLY, and other 2 — 
3 I Member du Congrie International Alen W 1 PREVENTIVES — 
In taste and rance it resembles a mild champagne; while ectly unin „ it possesses | C\ PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. = or 
the qualitioe of an exhilarating and refreshing beverage’’—Christian World. | SF*8 DISEASES. SAFETY, 


Are acknowledged pre-eminent. 


One Dozen on receipt of Gs. | Caution— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address 
arene cass = - — II, LITTLE STAN HOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


— st. = 
Sole Proprietor—R. McDOUGALL, Wadghington Hotel, Liverpool, and 61, 5 YRE and QPOTTISWOODE'’S 


Paul’s Churchyard, London. | 
: — & NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 
) } 


THE “WASHINGTON,” LIVERPOOL. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 
First-class Bedroom, Attendance, Breakfast, and Tea, 8s. per Day. Commercial 
Charge, 7s. per Day. 

SPECIALLY RESERVED ROOMS, 18. 6p. EXTRA. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS” SUPPLEMENT. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE Trustees of “ Psalms and Hymns” having completed a carefully selected 
Sa ent of the choicest Hymns, beg to announce that the work is now in the Press, and will be 
issued to the Public as soon as possible. e Cheapest Edition, neatly bound in cloth, will be published 
at Fivepence (available to churches ordering quantities direct at Threepence each). 
J. Haddon and Co., Publishers (for the , Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E. C. 
JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary, 
Budge-row Chambers, E.C, 


The IMMENSE SALE and daily increasing num 
ber of TESTIMONIALS is an incontestable proof of. 
| their efficacy. 


MR. RICHARD LONSDALE, M.E., 
| Inventor and Patentes of the 
** MAGNETAIRE,”’ 
May be consulted personally or by letter upon 
CURATIVE MAGNETISM, 


and will explain the nature and action of his Mag- 
netic Appliances. 


10 till 1, 2 till G6. Saturdays 10 till 3. 


* The Times says: — They are exceedingly pleas- | 


ing. 
The Saturday Review says: — Delicate in design 
| and bright in harmonious colour.“ 
The Standard says :—‘‘ Particularly distinguishable 
for richness of illumination and perfect finish, and an 
| artistic blending of colour. | 
| Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


W ANTED, for a delicate Youth, a 
comfortable HOME in a Christian family, 
where his health, &c., would receive special attention, 
and his education might be conducted with personal 78, Mile End-road, London, 

and particular care. Kent or Surrey preferred. September 14, 1890. 
Address A. B., Sunderland Lodge, Dartmouth-park, | Dear Sir,—Having passed ha long a tedious 
Forest-hill, S. E. illness, the result of overwork, and 


ding my recovery 

| wr — | to be slow of progress, I was advised to try one of 
( ; ENTLEMEN requiring superior 
APARTMENTS, including good cooking, 


your “ Magnetaire’’ Invigorators by a relative who 
was wearing one and had obtained = gent amount of 
scrupulous cleanliness, hot and cold bath, with other | benefit, and am happy to say since wearing which I 
advantages, may find such by addressing Mrs. 
Richardson, 6, Park-lane, Stoke 4 Refer- 


| feel much stronger, and bear more fatigue.—I am, 
ences to numerous ministers and others. 


Medical and Clerical Testimony. 
TESTIMONY of J. W. FORDHAM. 


dear Sir, sincerely yours, 
Joux W. Forpuam, L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., I. S. A. 


[ UDGATE CIRCUS, consisting of ADS WS aS ae ee: . 
4 n a 
THE LONDON WOOL STORE — ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. THE adapt on ete * — L ly 6 Chase, Benden. 
P. L. KINGSBURY’S South Kensington Bazaar, . Deere aL choo et 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. City of Lonfion, with special accommods. | Your Magnetic Appliances for some time, I have much 
: . tion for gentlemen of the Press, will be | satisfaction and pleasure in adding testimony to 
ion Woot, H aid. ball,ollgolvars, A | RRGLIGR Yan, M4. perce. orm Gib. Aan OPENED the First Week in DECEM. that of the numerous circle who have obtained benefit 
BERLIN WOOL. Black and White, 3s, 114.1b., at Kiw@spuRy’s. cores YARN, iA. per os., or Is. IId. Ib., at Kiwessury’s CITY | BER. No liability to members beyond | therefrom. I have found them a singular preventa- 
F e ILIE 
NEA e a8 INGsBURY'S. | PEACOCK [CB SILK, 1034. per ball. t KINGsBuRY’s 2. "Tienes of cenincees Bs 4 2 er, 2 dail — 
BAZAARS SUPPLIED with £5 to £20 of FANCY GOODS, on Sale, or return, on receipt of Letter or Telegram. ing to become Members to be sent in be. become an inc pleasure, and the otherwise 
Every lady should send for descriptive Book of Wooland Fancy Needlework, post free to any part fore December 1, addressed to the Sole heavy burden of daily toil a comparative ease. You 
world. CLUB, prietor, are at liberty to make any use of this letter that you 
SCRAPS tor Screens, Scrap Books, &c., thousands in packets, from 6d., 1s., 18. 6d., 2s. 6d., 56., and 10s. 6d. JOHN M. COOK, Ludgate-circus. may deem desirable, and with best wishes, believe 
— ket. — | me, My sincerely yours, Joux W. ATKINSON. 
ost Free, the Wonderful iting Packot, con Mr. R. Lon e. 


P n 160 Scraps. 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S CARDS, cheapest in the world, Ad., La. 6jd., and 101d. per dozen. 
Sorted Packets, 6d., ls., ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., 88., and 108. 6d. Send for 50 Cards, I8., sorted. The Trade Sa 


p. I. KINGSBURY'S, „ 89 82, 84, 90, & 99 Fulham Road, London, 8. M. 
8 Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
KINAHAN’S | 


Asylum for Fatherless Children, 
Reedham, near Croydon. 
RPHANS of both sexes are admitted 


from early infancy, and retained till 15 years 
of age. 300 are now in the Asylum. There is no eu- 


dowment. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS 
are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs. — 1 and Co.; or 


TESTIMONIAL from the Rev. J. C. McCAUS. 
LAND, M.A. 


26, Offa-street, Bedford, April 24th, 1879. 
Having had occasion to try the virtue of the Mag- 
netic Appliances of Mr. Lonsdale beca 
derangement in bodily powers, 
they might be useful, I can testify that I have derived 
advan from their app and doubt not that 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. By Fe Sorters. Br. Ses at the Office, pletely — 4 4 8 AL, -y- — — 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. T. W. AVELING, D. D., Hon. Ses. | — 415 Pe Ste ae & oe — 
L L Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, : furnish, has found the A ces in question the 
and of very Excellent Quality.“ OAL.—COCKERELL’s COALS.— means of removing al , within a few days, a 
Sd bet reteons. fa, cade, Weteent— Class B | sass cxvare pate & So Cheellee Gone shiek she be 
. cash ; i ; In , . D. 
W H | 8 KY 0 The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. | 2is. cash; Derby Brights, 218. Nuts, Id; Best 4 32- pamphlet containing numerous recent 


Coke, l4s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OF 1,000,000 PROMISSORY NOTES 


OF THE NOMINAL VALUE OF A5 EACH, 


testimonials, price list, and modus operandi of appli- 
ances, — ö * 


j 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. free on application. 


ISSUE 


General Expenditure Assurance Company, Limited. 


— — — — m—V— — 


SBuUM ASSURED - = 800,000. 


— 
— — — 


Trustees. 
THE RIGHT REVEREND THE LORD BISHOP OF MORAY AND ROSS, Primus of Scotland. | THE HONOURABLE ROBERT BUTLER, Master of the Saprom> Court of Juticatare. 
SIR JOHN BRADDICK MONCKTON, Knt., Town Clerk, City of London, 


Directors. 
W. R. CUSACK.SMITH, E.., 108, Eaton-square, 8.W., Chairman. | 

D. P. PEPLOE, Esq., Garnstone Castle, Herefordshire. ESSEX DIGBY-BOYCOTT, Esq., 26, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Sir HENRY WILMOT, Bart., V. C., M. P., 20, Montagu-street, W., and Chaddesden Hall, Derby. | T. B. EDWARDES, Esq., 19 and 21, Queen Victoria-street, E. C., Managing Director. 


Solicitior.—- ROBERT DIXON, Esq., Lancaster House, Savoy, Strand, W.C. 
Bankers.—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Bishopsgate-street, London, E.C., and Branches. 
Secretary.—ADAM STUART, Esq. 


Sir HENRY COTTERELL, Bart., 22, Belgrave-square, S. W., and Garnons, Herefordshire, 


HEAD OFFICES: 19 anv 21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.. 


Tus Diazctons of the Grat Exrenpirvurs Assvnance Comrayr, Limited, invite subscriptions for For they provide for the redemption of Leaseholds. 


1,000,000 Promissory Notes of the nominal value of £5 each, at 5s. per Note, beyond which there is no i ae — mt Mo 1 
liability whatever. * * „ younger branches of families. 
All Notes will papery until redeemed] in the quarterly drawings to be held in each year, and the 
holder will receive £5 for each 1— drawn, 80 2 for every £5 received y the Company the ultimate return They are also particularly suited— 
of £100 is guaranteed. To those whose health precludes them from the benefits of Life Assurance 


800,000 of these Notes will be allotted in sums of not less than £5 (representing 20 Notes) and the remain- 
ing 200,000 will be set aside for distribution in amounts of five shillings and upwards, thus giving facilities to 
all classes of the investing public, 

Tus Gexenat Exrewpirore Asscrance Comrayr, Limited, was established in 1874 for the pu of 
enabling the public, by means of their System, to collect from tradesmen discounts (hitherto 
unottainable) on all cash purchases. These discounts (after deducting working expenses and profits) are 
invested by the Com sound securities, and by means of compound interest these smal! sums 
ultimately return the full amount of capital expended. 

In uence of the numerous applications received from persons wh? cannot, from Various causes, 

to 


avail themselves of the Coupon System, the Directors have de e an issue of Promissory 
Notes direct to the public. 
The funds to meet these bonds will be Invested iu the names of the Trustees on behalf 
of the 1 4 — of the I — from the investments will be applied a4 to the qeanteriy 
ru allow r 
ug, of all Motes w 1 — te at compound interest so as pro 0 
These Notes offer many advantages 
For they seoure the ultimate return of £100 for every £5 invested. 
75 they encourage thrift, enabling the provident classes to invest small sums in Government or other 


» Artisans, as they return a higher rate of interest than can be obtaine l in the savings bank. 
» Corporations, for by taking Notes to cover loans they secure the ultimate return of the same, and 
thus decrease the amount to be paid by the ratepayer. 

— desirous of making bequests to Charities, as the sum invested will eventually represent 20 
imes the amount of the donation. . 
all financial undertakings, as 4 giving Notes to Shareholders for the full amount of their invest 
meats, the ultimate return of their outlay is secured, thereby inducing the public to invest with 

greater confidence. 


The Company will re-purchase Notes at any time on terms depending on their ae 
or withadvance 9@ per cent. of their cash value, thus leaving holders their rig 
to the quarterly drawings. 


From a financial point of view no better investment could be made, for not only is a goo! rate of interest 
secured by the Notes increasing in value each year, but the additional important element of the drawing 
renders an increased rate certain. 


It should particularly be observed that the holders of Notes incur no Liability of 
any kind beyend the Five Shillings paid for each Note. 


Applications in order to participate in the first drawing should be sent in without delay either to the offices of the 
Company or to the National Provincial Bank of England, Bishopsyate-street, London, and Branches. 


THE FIRST DRAWING OF PROMISSORY NOTES WILL TAKE PLACE IN APRIL NEXT. 
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Nonconkormist and Independent. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1880. 


THE AGGRESSIVE POWER OF CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM. 


Tux discussion on this subject at the recent meet- 
ing of the London Congregational Union, though 
effectively opened by an able paper by the Rev. 
H. BatcHetor, was too brief and fragmentary to 
be — fruitful in practical results. That the subject 
should engage the earnest attention of Congrega- 
tionalists at the present time is obvious for, at 
least, two reasons. One is, that they have lately 
commenced a serious effort to atone for past defi- 
ciencies in dealing with the spiritual wants of 
this mighty metropolis of ours: the other that 
next year will be celebrated the jubilee of the 
Congregational Union, and it is intended to cele- 
brate it in some practical manner which will 
give a new impetus to Congregational activities. 
The diffusion of knowledge in regard to the prin- 
ciples and aims of the denomination will be one 
object; a second will be to increase the zeal, 
and give a new direction to the energies, 
of its members; and a third, the raisin 
of a fund by means of which those energies wil 
be sustained, and will realise certain definite objects. 
We believe that plans have already been matured 
for accomplishing the first and second of these pur. 
poses, by means of lectures and publications; but 
there is apparently a diversity of opinion in regard 
to the third. The new Church-Aid and Home 
Mission scheme occupies the first place in the 
estimation of some, and the payment of chapel 
debts of others. A multiform effort, to embrace the 
most pressing local objects, has also its advocates ; 
while there are quarters in which something new 
and striking, and which will appeal to the imagina- 
tion and inspire enthusiasm, is that which is 
desiderated. We, however, donot propose to deal 
with such points as these; but rather to indulge 
in some general reflections on the distinctive 
features, and the resources, of Congregationalism, 
with reference to that extension of its influence 
which it was agreed by all the speakers at the 
recent Conference should be an object of earnest 
desire. 

There is, we think, room for considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to the aggressive possibilities 
—to use a phrase of Mr. Batcnetor’s—of the 
ae gH as, indeed, of any other denomina- 
tion. r. BATCHELOR himself asserts that which 
sect 1s doing most for the world is the test of the 
worth and permanence of any Church“; but how 
is the work done by a religious body to be mea- 
sured? By numbers, or by quality, or by its aims ; 
by immediate and temporary, or by abiding results? 
Is there any one standard 2 to all churches, 
as a means of judging which is doing most for the 
world? Is it even accurate to say that to the 
Church which is the most believing, the most ear- 
nest, the most abundant in good works, the most 
self-sacrificing, the future of England will belong? 
That is an ideal which, no doubt, inspires the 
Romish Church, and the Anglican Church also; but 
is it one which any other of the several eccle- 
siastical bodies need, or ought, to set before them- 
selves? A religious England all Congregational, 
or Baptist, or Presbyterian, or Methodist, is 
hardly likely to be dreamed of by the most 
sanguine members of the bodies bearing those 


designations, and is, we think, a consummation as 


undesirable as it is impossible. Nor does it appear 
to us to be a very elevated aim to figure well in de- 
nominational statistics, and to deprecate as the 
greatest of evils the being ‘‘outstripped” in 
numerical strength, and in ecclesiastical machinery, 
by other religious communities. The little leaven 
of right principle, or of a true Christian method, 
has enabled some sects, as well as some men, to 
exert an influence for good greatly in excess of 
their numerical power, or of their direct agency. 
Quality often tells in this respect more than quan- 
tity, just as a powerful essence, which is almost in- 
finitesimal in bulk, will operate far more power- 
fully than an unlimited application of a weak 
dilution. And if we do not believe that you can 
estimate the effective power of a religious system 
by reskoning up its church buildings, or even 
its mission stations, still less do we believe, 
with one of the speakers at the Memorial Hall, 
that all moral and religious questions reduce therm - 
selves, sooner or later, to money questions.“ With 
some men and some bodies, that is, no doubt, the 
case; but they are neither the men nor the bodies 
to whom we should look for the more potent in- 
fluences which mould the character of a nation and 
permanently affect its destinies. It certainly was 
not money power which secured the triumphs of 
the early Methodism; any more than it accounts 
for the extension of Primitive Methodism to-day. 


Large pecuniary resources may be the result of 
spiritual energy, and may then quench the zeal in 
which they originated. Therefore, however large 
may be the sum raised next year—and we hope it 
will be large—too much importance should not be 
attached to it as a gauge Of either the piety, or the 
agressive power, of Congregationalists. 

There is another fact which should moderate ex- 
pectation in regard to the future relative proportion 
of Congregationalists to other Nonconformists, and 
that fact is suggested by the use of the older word 
once commonly used to describe them. They are 


Independents ; and Mr. Barcnetor, at least, 
does not shut his eyes to what is a source of 
weakness as well as of strength. For he not only 
asserts that there can be no attraction to men in 
Congregationalism as such,” but he describes the 
disastrous results of what he calls ultra-indepen- 
dency, in the selfish isolation of churches, and “a 
total indifference to each other’s welfare; the 
result being in some cases destructive to the small 
churches. This is an evil with which Congrega- 
tionalists are trying to grapple, by means of what 
is known as The Church-Aid Scheme,” as well 
as by better organisation and the promotion of 
fraternal feeling and co-operation. But no efforts 
can secure for Independency the same kind of 
advantages as are possessed by Connexionalism. 
The latter has its attendant evils and dangers; but 
it also commonly possesses an expansive force in 
the shape of organisation, of coherence, of compre- 
hensiveness of aim, and of an esprit de corps 
which Inde — cannot expect to wield. 
Intelligent — ents recognise that fact, 
and think it worth sacrificing some of the 
advantages, or seeming advantages of Connex- 
ionalism, for the sake of escaping its evils, and of 
enjoying what they deem the greater advantages of 
Alexibilit and freedom; or else they feel bound to 
follow what they regard asa Scriptural model of 
Church government, without regard to the incon- 
veniences it may entail, and notwithstanding the 
undesirable tendencies it may create. The expres- 
sion, at the late Conference, of a hope that the 
result would be to inspire them all with faith in 
Congregationalism as an ive power; the 
acknowledgment “‘ that Congregationalists had not 
been sufficiently trained to the idea of aggressive 
movement; and that there is not the same zeal 
for the extension of Congregationalism as there 
was a short time ago, are suggestive of essential 
differences between the Independent and the con- 
nexional bodies, and are not to be disposed of by 
the statement that ‘‘ Congregationalists are more 
in the habit of casting uudeserved reflections upon 
themselves than the members of other churches 
are. 

When Mr. Harrison insisted that they must 
not live to themselves, but that they must do 
something for the extension of pure spiritual Chris- 
tianity, and then added that it was also necessary 
that they should have among them some of the 
spirit of Methodism,” he, in fact, described the 
problem which earnest Congregationalists have to 
solve. How it may be best solved is morethan we 
can undertake to say; but it is necessary in the 
first instance for Congregationalists to carefully 
consider the conditions Toe which they work, the 
objects at which they may legitimately aim, and the 
modifications to which old methods of working may 
advantageously be subjected. The course of lec- 
tures on Church systems, the first of which has 
just been delivered by the Rev. J. G. Roaers, will, 
no doubt, prove to be a valuable contribution to that 
stock of ideas which Congregationalists should 
collect in anticipation of their year of jubilee; and 
the delivery of the lectures just now is, therefore, 
eminently opportune. 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON 
CHURCH AFFAIRS. 


UTTERANCES which are thoughtful, earnest, sincere, 
and fairly dispassionate, come from whatever point of 
the political compass they may, must be acceptable 
contributions towards the settlement of vexed questions 
awaiting solution, and it is seldom that the public 
deliverances of Dr. Fraser fail to vindicate their title to 
such consideration. The Bishop of Manchester, in the 
charge which he delivered to the clergy of his 
diocese, in commencing his third visitation, touched 
on many points of very living interest. His field of 
view is far from being a contracted one, for the popula- 
tion which it embraces numbers two millions, divided 
into 478 parishes with upwards of 750 clergymen. Of 
the churches now standing, 226, at an estimated outlay 
of £1,220,000, have been erected since 1848. The Bishop 
neither expects nor desires that this rate of increase 
shall be maintained; there are, he is of opinion, more 
pressing objects to which the liberality and energies of 
Churchmen should be directed.” The explanation of 
this frankly-stated opinion is to be found in certain 
returns which the Bishop has obtained as to the use | 


whch is made of the churches and mission-rooms 
already in existence. In the deaneries of Ashton- 
under-Lyne and Salford, with a population num- 
bering a quarter of a million, accommodation 
has been provided for upwards of 36,000 persons, 
22,500 of these sittings being free and unappro- 
priated and yet not more than 18,425 of these 
are ever occupied simultaneously. A house-to-house 


inquiry b rer to 3 in three parishes in Manchester, 
show that 4,755 families, alg 783 professed to at- 


tend Church of England services; 1, claimed to 
belong to different denominations of Nonconformity 
(inclu Roman Catholics). In this way, sufficiently 
loose and unsatisfactory at best, only 2,389 families 
were accounted for, the nearly equal remaining number 
finding their place in the c of non-attendants at 
any place of worship. The number who had organised 
or reasoned out their unbelief was found to v 
small, but the proportion living in a state of religious 
apathy and indifferentism is stated to be “ vast indeed.“ 
On these unds, the Bishop su ts that an expen- 
diture of half a million sterling, in providing annual 
stipends of £200 each to one hundred additional clergy - 
men is likely to be more practically beneficial than in- 
vestments in bricks and mortar. “I believe, he said, 
“these alienated households can be won, and they 
ought to be won,” and, he added, “Our only guarantee 
for continued existence as a National Church is our 
ability to make our ministrations effectively reach the 
t uncared-for mass of the people of this land.” 
is was the task to which he sought to direct the 
energies of the clergy of his diocese, rather than 
attempting to gain proselytes from other religious 
bodies — an attempt which, in the present condition of 
things, said Bishop Fraser, I should deprecate as 
much as anybody.” 

But if the Bishop has so far lost faith in mere Church 
Extension schemes, he is at the same time far from 
os unduly exultant when he considers the process b 

hich the ranks of the clergy are at present recruited. 
In an age which revolts with abhorrence from all sem- 
blance of unreality in spiritual things, it is especially 
necessary that a spirit of earnestness should distin- 

ish the discharge by the clergy of every function of 
their office. At baptisms, churchings, marriages, 
funerals, or at “an afternoon service for children or 
maid-servants even,” the clergyman should so acquit 
himself that his congregation would recognise that he 
was never slovenly, never hurried, never unintelligible, 
never impatient to get his work done to be off to some 
more welcome engagement.” In an age which will not 
brook as a teacher “the prater and the smatterer,” Dr. 
Fraser would fain raise the standard of qualification, 
but this “ with the material that a bishop ordinarily has 
to deal with,” appears to be impossible, and he must 
therefore be content to take refuge in the “ hope that 
the rawness and immaturity of thought, and the scanti- 
ness of knowledge“ too often apparent in the young 
candidate for the ministry, may, under the qui 
sense of responsibility and duty, be replaced by deeper 
and wider study, and a larger experience both of men and 
things. A Parliamenta ment, made in the sup- 
interest of the Establishment as to pews in one town, 
is denounced as “the most perfect and effectual scheme 
that could have been conceived for damaging the future 
of the Church” in that place; while the parochial 
system generally is charged with mischief, “ limiting as 
it too often does men's view to the narrow horizon of 
their own parish, —— a specially favoured one, and 
preventing them from realising that solidarity of the 
interests of the Church which, if realised, would be a 
remedy for some of our most urgent difficulties.” 

Anxious as he is for the continued existence of 
the Establishment, the clear-sighted Bishop cannot 
hide from himself the fact that existing State trammels 


impede the adequate disc e of the spiritual functions 
devolving upon a Christian Church. “The first thi 


we need is,“ he declares, “more liberty.“ The Acts 
Uniformity Amendment Act of 1872 did something, but 
not sufficient. “ We are still tied up too closely by 
rubrics, and within the four corners of the Prayer- 
Book. The beautiful prayers of that admirable manual, 
the very — and order of the services, are. 
perhaps, too scholastic to be always intelligible to 
uneducated minds, too stiff to suit the spiritual needs 
of a state of society so fitful and so versatile, so fond 
of easy movements, s soon weary of rigidity and con- 
ventionalism.” He is not, however, very hopeful at the 
2 time of the legislature conceding the greater 
iberty which he thinks so needful, for he sees 
that there would be peril In such concession so long 
as a portion of the clergy are found displaying “an 
anarchical temper which will ise no law but ita 
own will.” He is not, however, inclined to vent his 
irritation at Churchmen’s bondage on those who have 
secured their Christiap liberty by emancipating them- 
selves from State control on religious matters. To those 
who would have him treat Dissent asa deadly sin he 
manfully replies—* I do not profess to love Dissent, as 
such ; but I have received innumerable kindnesses from 
Dissenters, and amid our differences, which I regret, I 
desire to recognise the bonds of that common Christi- 
anity which, in spite of those differences, make our 
hearts beat in unison, as men engaged in the sume great 
cause. Why should I abuse them? Why should I call 
them hard names?’ Why should I not try to discern in 
them, as in other Christian men, whatever there is of 
devotion to duty, of zeal for God and for righte >usness, 
of spiritual-mindedness and fervency? The Charch of 
England has no monopoly of these graces, nor would 
desire to claim one. eee how Nonconformity 
was made—no doubt sometimes by self-will and pride 
and prejudice, and even by ignorance, but far, far more 
by the Church's own supineness, neglect, and intolerance 
in days long gone by, of which we have not even yet 
paid the full penalty—though, as I have said, I love not 
the thing, I cannot speak harshly of it; I will not re- 
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fuse to ise and thank God for its virtues and ex 
— and Works done for Christ wherever I see 
them.” a a 

From attacks by the same saoerdotal faction, the bishop 
has to defend the countenance which he gives to the 
practice of evening communion. “ Paul,” e remarks, 
with a doughty home-thrust, “ certainly had no scruple 
about ‘breaking bread’ at Troas in an evening com- 
munion, and if the institution of Christ’ were to be 

yressed, as it sometimes unduly is, in every particular, 
it would certainly point in this direction. But the 
practice does not seem to me to need such justifications. 
As long as the same deep spirit of reverence is main. 
tained, it cannot matter at what hour this sacramental 
and memorial act is done. We justify ourselves on the 
plea that there are many of our parishioners, and those 
the very poorest, to whom it would be a serious diffi- 
culty, amounting in some cases almost to a hindrance, 
to communicate earlier in the day, and for them we 
provide more suitable opportunities.” 

For mutinous clerical officials who pose as martyrs, Dr. 
Fraser has no overflow of sentimentalism ; and he refuses 
to sit in the House of Lords as a mere delegate of Con- 
vocation. “The bishops, if they represent anything re- 
present something larger than the mere clerical inte- 
rests of the Church.” Whether the balance of advan- 
tage or disadvantage preponderates, from their presence 
there at all he is not prepared to express an opinion; 
but to himself personally it would cost no great pan 
to be relieved of duties in a place which he could 
seldom find time to attend, and in which he had only 
twice opened his lips. As to the Burials Act, he de- 
clares himself unable to regard it either as a robbery 
or an unrighteousness, a desecration of our church- 
yards or a dishonour done to Almighty God,” and he 
advises the clergy to give effect to the concessions in a 
gracious and ungrudging spirit, and tells of good fruit 
of such policy already reaped by some of the clergy in 
a reciprocity of kindly feelings between themselves and 
their Nonconformist neighbours. Upon the subject of 
burial fees, the Bishop offers some counsel to the clergy 
which, if universally acted upon, may save them from 
much future humiliation. He cannot understand why 


there should be any reluctance to hang up in some place 


accessible to the parishioners a legally-authorised scale 
of fees; and he significantly adds, “It concerns the 
character of the clergy as a body that there should be ro 
attempt to exact fees in excess of the legal demand.” A 
meeting of Bishops to consider the Burials Act is sum- 
moned for the 7th of December; the result of their 
deliberations will go far to manifest in what proportion 
the Episcopal Bench share in the intrepidity, wisdom, 
and good feeling which have characterised the public 
utterances of the excellent Bishop of Manchester. 


The clergy are still in trouble about the Burials Act 
—not in respect to the clauses which clearly secure the 
rights of Nonconformists to the use of the national 
graveyards, but upon those points on which opportunity 
was left to them of acquiring a character for gracious- 
ness by the kindly use of a discretion which the legisla- 
ture consented still to vest in them. There can be no 
doubt that Parliament intended the enabling clauses 
of the Act to apply where the corpse of a non- 
parishioner was accorded permission of interment, but 
the words affording scope for an argument on the sub- 
ject, at Aberangell and Lowton, two clergymen have 
had the bad taste still to obtrude upon the mourners 
distasteful services; in the latter case, thanks to the 
determination shown by the Nonconformist party, the 
attempt ended in a fiaseo. At Tenby, a claim is made 
for a monopoly of the cemetery chapel built at the 
public expense on ground granted by the Corporation 
for the use of the parish. The Duke of Ricamonp has 
initiated a movement for the provision of sectarian 
graveyards. But the point on which the clergy are at 
present chiefly exercised, is as to the use of the bells; 
if the tolling can be limited to the funerals of 
Churchmen, a new stigma, they hope, may thus be cast 
upon Nonconformity. “A Wiltshire Incumbent,” 
writing in the Guardian, declares that it is impossi- 
ble” to do otherwise than refuse, because parishioners 
might draw the conclusion that “schism is a thing of 
small importance,“ —the same reason which was in- 
effectually urged for excluding Rev.” as a prefix to a 
Nonconformist minister's name on a tomb-stone at 
Owston Ferry. The Bishops are to discuss the question 
on the 7th inst., after which, probably, Nonconformists 
may have something to say on the matter. Meanwhile, 
we may note the interest taken in the law throughout 
the country, as evidenced by the circumstance that the 
Liberation Society's Digest of the Provisions of the 
Act” has reached its nineteenth thousand. This in- 
structive little work may still be had for a small sum, 
by addressing the Secretaries, 2, Sergeants’-inn, Floet- 
street. “ Knowledge” on this subject in many of the 
rural districts will be found to be “ power.” 


— — — — — 


— — = 


The Rector of St. Vedast's still continues to pose as a 
martyr in Holloway Prison, under conditions which 
suggest to him no more terrible mental vision than that 
of the chambers occupied by him in his college days. A 
rival shrine will probably soon be set up in some other 
house of correction for “ recalcitrant officials,” the Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Birmingham, the Rev. R. W. Enraaur, 
not content with refusing to obey the sentence of the 
Court of Arches, having since its promulgation resumed 
the four illegal Ritualistic practices which for some 
time, at the request of his diocesan, were discontinued, 


Process in the nature of contempt of Court may, there- 
fore, be anticipated at no distant date. 


The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers delivered on Tuesday, 
at the Memorial Hall, the first of the series of lec- 
tures which unitedly make up the “ Congregational 
Lecture, 1880-1.” The subject is. Church Systems in 
England in the 19th Century.” In his introductory 
discourse—of which a sketch appears in another 
column—the lecturer dealt with The Age—its influ- 
ence on Church Systems.” On Tuesday next “The 
Evangelical Revival ” will be touched upon; the succeed- 
ing topics will be, the Oxford movement, the Broad 
Church and its tendency, Ultramontanism, the Esta- 
blishment and the Free Churches, Methodism, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Congregationalism. 


The ministers of Nonconformist churches in the town 
and county of Leicester are about to be put in posses- 
sion of advantages which we should gladly see extended 
to their brethren throughout the country. On New 
Year’s-day, a Minister’s Library, well supplied with 
“works of a theological, philosuphical, and scientific 
character, also works of general literature reflecting, as 
far as possible, the thought of the past and present,” 
will be opened for their use at Wycliffe Church, College- 
street. The library will consist of books of reference 
and books for circulation, and every effort will be made 
to render this institution, which is entirely undenomina- 
tional,a real boon to the important class for whose 
benefit it is provided. The credit of its establishment 
belongs to the Mayor of Leicester, Alderman Bennett, 
who, without any trammelling conditions, placed £200 
at the disposal of a committee organised to give effect 
to the suggestion, refusing, in a spirit of self-denial 
which deserves honourable recognition, to have the 
library named after him, lest such a course might, in 
time to come, prevent others from adding their contri- 
butions to its shelves. The Leicester Board of Noncon- 
formist Ministers, in recognition of the service thus 
rendered by their chief magistrate, invited the Mayor, 
on the 9th inst., to a public breakfast, at which interest- 
ing addresses were delivered. The Rev. I. Morugy 
WRIGHT, in proposing the vote of thanks, said the 
library would supply a need not met by any libraries 
accessible in that locality. He regarded this as the 
inauguration of a most important work—opening a 
channel in which might flow the gifts of laymen and 
of churches for the intellectual advantage of their 
ministers, and urged the desirability of securing an ade- 
quate annual income from the various churches, to 
ensure the replenishing of the library from time to time 
with new issues. We shall be glad to find the example 
thus set promptly followed in many other districts. 


The report read at the annual meeting of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, in May, spoke hopefully of the 
prospects of the Congo missionaries who had reached 
Sanda, about two days distant from Makuta, and been 
received with apparent kindness. It waa felt, however, 
that the service was still one of peril, for the report 
proceeded to speak of the missionaries having in 
humble, trustful faith “devoted their lives to the re- 
covery and redemption of the dark and lost continent ” 
of Africa. Recent advices make it painfully manifest 
that the danger thus obscurely hinted at was sufficiently 
real. Messrs. Comper and HARTLAN D, having been 
entrapped by an urgent invitation to visit the Makuta 
towns, were, we regret to learn, savagely attacked, and 
though they succeeded in escaping, both were injured, 
one somewhat seriously by a bullet wound. We shall 
await with interest later details. 


— — — 


The Ritualistic invasion of Guy's Hospital, which 
nearly twelve months since drove from that world- 
renowned institution some of its most experienced 
nurses, has now inflicted upon it a further disaster in 
the withdrawal of the senior physician and senior 
surgeon, Dr. HABERSHON and Mr. Coopger Foster. 
Dr. HABERSHON, in a letter addressed to the governors, 
declares that, confining his thoughts solely to the resto- 
ration of the patients, he is compelled to testify as to 
the “ mischievous character” of the nursing arrange- 
ments introduced, and now having discharged his obli- 
gations to the senior students by completing the course 
of clinical lectures to which he was pledged, he feels 
bound to resign his appointment as physician. Mr. 
Cooper Fosrer records, in his valedictory letter, the 
conviction at which he has reluctantly arrived, that 
there is little prospect under present arrangements of 
the Hospital obtaining the benefit of “wise and en- 
lightened government,” the desire of “ party triumph 
and personal aggrandisement,” apparently dominating 
over “any adequate sense of the obligation and 
responsibility involved in a public trust” We note 
that the statement contained in a letter published on 
the llth inst., that the new President of the Board of 


Governors, H. Hicks Grpss, Esq., is also “a trustee of 
that pernicious Society, the English Church Union, a 
body pledged to introduce Romish ritual and doctrine 
— As Church of England,“ still remains unchal- 
enged. 


| 


Correspondence. 


THE DISENDOWMENT QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. —I did not sup that Mr. Rogers meant his 
arguments to be conclusive, except as to the friendly 
motives of those who wish to confiscate Church pro- 
perty. My comments were simply to show where these 
propositions appeared to me to lack force, and, lacking 
force, to be inadequate replies to my question. 

In his second letter, Mr. Rogers again lays stress 
upon the vitality of the Nonconformist bodies. Far be 
it from me to deny that of which he must needs be the 
better judge. though I certainly fail to catch what he 
means by the “choice” they made “with their eyes 
open of “ trusting to the voluntary offerings of the 
members.” He cannot mean of each generation, be- 
cause Nonconformists have Endowments from past 
generations; even the Congregationalists would nct 
probably decline a legacy to the Jubilee Fund for home 
mission work. If it is meant that they chose (that is, I 
suppose, cince the Restoration) to accept no grants 
from the State, preferring to rely upon volunta 
offerings, past and present, it is only fair to say that, if 
the Church did not trust to the same it would fare 
badly, so far as I know, the only help voted by Parlia- 
ment to it being the building of twelve churches in 
— Anne’s reign, and less than 3,000,000 voted for 
churches at the beginning of this century. No doubt 
Mr. Rogers is aware that the “ voluntary N of the 
members of the Church for church- building for many 
years past have been nearly 1,000,000 a- year. 

But lam glad to observe how, in the same paragraph, 
testimony is borne (as it was by the Congregational 
Union) to the “ spiritual activity in the Church during 
the last half-century.” The liberality” (Mr. Rogers 
says) “of its sons has been unbounded; the signs of life 
and earnestness on every side have been such as to cheer 
the hearts of all who care for the growth of godliness 
more than for their own sect; the capacity which the 
Church has shown for meeting the wants of the nation 
has been remarkable.” So, then, it is admitted by Libe- 
rationists that the “ benumbing effect” of endowments 
has not stifled religious zeal, and that a revival in reli- 
= without parallel in history (as it was called, unless 

am mistaken, by Dr. Osborn, at the Wesleyan Con- 
ference), has taken place in a Church which believes in 
the use of endowments. Under these circumstances, 
which is the stran thing, that Churchmen should 
hold to their endowments, or that Liberationists, 
— ed motives, should be bent on confiscating 

m 

With the “ dictaof Mr. Keble” and the “ radical vice 
of all Establishments” I am not now concerned, except 
it be to remark by the way that those anxious “ to 
liberate the Church from State control” would make 
their sincerity more obvious to Churchmen, if they 
showed some of this anxiety when Parliament discusses 
measures affecting the Church, and if they did not see 
fresh cause of offence even when “ new bishoprics spring 
up into existence entirely from the voluntary contribu- 
tions of Churchmen.” But by all means let us not 
— from the question —viz.: How are Churchmen to 
see friendliness in the action of those who agitate for 
the confiscation of their endowments ? 

Two distinct answers Mr. Rogers now gives. First, 
“Tam bound to agitate for Disestablishment.” Dis- 
establishment means Disendowment.” And why? 
Because, forsooth, “the idea of separating” them is 
“a vain drem . “not within the range of practical 

litics” .. no sound politicians would listen,” &. 

y, Sir, this is a question between earnest Christians 
discussing practical duty to our neighbour, filled with 
anxiety that 2 “weaken the spiritual force“ 
of religion. And when I ask how, on these principles, 
we are to understand men, who, claiming to have the 
good of the Church at heart, are yet bent upon doing 
that which its members honestly believe will be a 
grievous injury to it, is the answer to be “ We must do 
it, because we are bound to agitate for Disestablish- 
ment and ‘no sound politician would have the patience 
to listen’ to Disestablishment without Disendowment” ? 
Surely such a reply would at once lift the question out 
of “the region of practical” morality! Mr. Rogers 
cannot, of course, mean all which is implied by this 
* of political necessity. 

or does he, for the second answer is, “If it could be 
shown that all the endowments were the rightful in- 
heritance of the Church, there would be an end to all 
suggestions for Disendowment.” In this case Disesta- 
blishment would not mean Disendowment. 


Of course I cannot hope to convince Mr. Rogers that 
our endowments are our rightful inheritance (through- 
out his letters he naturally uses the Liberationist 
phraseology about them—‘“ public estate,” national 
property,” “from national funds,” &c.), but he will 
admit that we have good authorities in the history of 
property for so regarding them—e.g., Church pro- 
perty,” says an eminent historian and Liberal, 
“ia not ‘national property,’ except in the sam» 
sense in which all property is national property. It is 
not ‘ national po in the only strict sense of those 
words. he ecclesiastical corporations hold their 
property by the same right as any other holders of 

roperty. . .-. The State has the same powers to deal with 
burch property which it has to deal with any other pro- 
perty, neither more nor less. The endowments of 
the Established Church rest on exactly the same ground 
as the endowments of Dissenting bodies . . the dif- 
ference between these endowments and the endowments 
of the Church is simply this, that the endowments of 
the Church are much greater in extent, and the mass 
of them are much older in date than the endowments of 

Dissenting bodies.“ 
as Dr. E. A. 


When a historian of so much learnin 
Freeman pledges his rep tation to such statements, | 
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hope Mr. Rogers will allow that it is not unnatural that 
Churchmen should resent Disendowment all the more, 
because they are honestly convinced that the endow- 
ments of the Church are their rightful inheritance. 

But we go a step further, and say, supposing (‘or the 
sake of argument) that Dr. Freeman’s views of the his- 
tory of Church property are wrong, and Mr. Rogers’ 
views are right, what proof of friendliness of motive is 
it to say that the property to be taken from the Church 
is “national property”? At the most it only makes 
the action somewhat less unfriendly, and it certainly 
does not show that it will not weaken our “ spiritual 
fceree.”’ 

Our — is this—spiritual force largely depends 
upon Church agencies, Church agencies require money, 
loas of money means diminished Church agencies, and 
this means “ weakening the spiritual force of Episco- 

alianism,“ a result the Congregational Union would 

eeply regret.” 

is argument seems so obvious, that I hoped some 

answer, equally plain, might be given by the Libera- 
tionists to my question. I hope it is not from the 
blindness cf prejudice, but as yet I see n> way out of 
my perplexity. ours, Ko., 
A PERPLEXED PARSON. 


[The above letter only reached us yesterday morning ; 
too late, of course, to admit of any reply.—Eb. N. and J.) 


THE STRUGGLE IN FRANCE AND THE EVAN. 
GELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Str,—The present conflict in France between the 
civil power on the one hand, and the Romish Church on 
the other, cannot fail to bring about important results. 
The closing of the monasteries, or, more strictly speak- 
ing, the dissolution of the unauthorised co tions, 
appears, at first sight, a strange pons on the part 
of a Republican Government, and will do much to dis- 
credit it in the eyes of many. But it should be borne in 
mind that the measures are part of a great and much- 
needed policy directed towards the a of nearly 
half the schools throughout the land, both primary and 
secondary, from the hands of the Ultramontane party, 
by whom they are used as a means of instilling into the 
youthful mind doctrines utterly subversive of all 
modern liberties. Further, the resistance offered to the 
Government has evidently been encouraged, if not in- 
stigated, by that party of “ Moral Order,” whose efforts, 
under the leadership of M. Buffet, were o directed 
three or four years to the overthrow of the Republic, 
the return of Henri V., and the complete surrender of 
France to the tender mercies of Ultramontanism. It is 
to be regretted that acts of violence should have been 
necessary, but the blame attaches not so much to the 
Government as to those who su ted resistance to 
demands made in accordance with the law of the land. 
The game is a desperate one, but the party of “ Moral 
Order“ have never shrunk from any measures by which 
to attain their ends. 

But to return. The mortal conflict between the State 
and the dominant Church must deepen the conviction 
already strong in — minds that Rome is the sworn 
foe of independent political life, and that consequently 
it is the duty of all true patriots to abjure its preten- 
sions and seek for another religion. 

It is certainly a fact that, while monasteries are being 
closed, and bishops and priests are uttering their 
anathemas and sentences of excommunication, the mul- 
titude are ready to listen to the claims of the Gospel. 
I have letters and papers before me showing how wide- 
spread is the change that has come over men’s minds. 
In the Basses Alpes and the Vendée, in the centre of 
the country where Protestantism is perfectly unknwn— 
in Burgundy and in the Northern Departments—in 
every direction, indeed, men seem to be waiting for the 
preacher of the Gospel. No part of the heathen world 
can offer a more splendid field for the Christian mis- 
sionary. 

And while the present attitude of the French people 
in regard to the Gospel is unparalleled in the history of 
their country, and, perhaps, of the world, other Euro- 

ean lands, also, offer unusual facilities and openings 
or evangelistic enterprise. Belgium is at war with 
Rome in regard to education, and its Walloon, if not its 
Flemish, populations are rapidly being alienated from 
the Church of which, not N since. they were such 
devout adherents. In Spain, although the outlook is 
not a very cheering one, new fields are opening up. In 
Italy, where perfect liberty prevails, and the most in- 
tense misery is endured by an overtaxed people, whole 
regions, neglected by the rival English and American 
Protestant sects, who have all congregated in a few of 
the larger cities, need to be visi by bold ‘and deter- 
mined evangelists. Of other regions, such as Bohemia 
and the various Sclav provinces of Austria, I will not 
speak, except to say that there, also, large opportu- 
nities for usefulness might be found, if only the neces- 
sary funds were forthcoming. 

In presence of this vast field of labour—Papal Europe, 
comprising at least ninety millions of people, with open- 
ings for the Gospel such as are not su in an 
part of the world, the committee of the Evangelica 
Continental foriety are compelled to stand with folded 
arms. A deficit of £700 prevents them from responding 
to the numerous appeals coming from every quarter. 
Indeed, they have felt obliged to lessen to some extent 
the area of present operations. 


made through your . columns, and some few 
responses have been received. Allow me, sir, in this 
direct way to make one last appeal. A sum of £700 is 
not a large one for the Congregational churches of Eng- 
land to deal with. Will not some of our wealthy friends 
come forward and deliver us from this financial 
embarrassment. To many amongst us Europe is a 
sourée of wealth, to others, of health. To all it should 


| 


— 


surely be a — for their missionary liberality. The 
idolatries of Rome, growing more numerous and more 
patent year by year, must kindle the righteous anger 
and rouse the 5 ps zeal of Christ’s true servants. 
am, Sir, yours, &. 
R. S. ASHTON, Secretary. 
13, Blomfield-street, London-wall, E.C., 
November 13, 1880. 


DISSENTERS AND THE MARRIAGE LAWS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—As the question of a change in the marriage 
laws is likely to be fully discussed in a conference 
which will elicit the opinions of representative Noncon- 
formists, I do not propose at present to take part in the 
correspondence which is now occupying your columns. 
But I wish to set Mr. Wayman right in regard to a 
matter of fact. 

He states that the Liberation Society says, Send 
the registrar to the Church of England, whereas the 
society has said nothing upon the subject. Whatever I 
have written has been—as was stated at the time un- 
official; and while objecting to Mr. Blennerhassett’s 
Bill—which differs from that advocated by Mr. Blake— 
I have not contended that the registration of marriages 
by Dissenting ministers is a violation of the Society's 
principles. 

A discussion on this subject would be assisted, if 
some of your correspondents would describe exactly 
what the Scotch and the Irish systems are, and espe- 
cially how those systems work. 

Yours tray. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 

Serjeants’ Inn, Nov. 16. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Before the appearance of Mr. Blake's letter, I had 
thought that quite enough had been said about the regis- 
trar's shortcomings, and I am a little glad, therefore, that 
some rather sharp retorts have been made by “A Regis- 
trar in your last issue on the above subject. No doubt 
inconveniences have occurred, and as often from the failure 
of ministers as from registrars; but my experience of the 
supervision of Somerset House proves conclusively that no 
registrar could long or often neglect his duties to the 
extent that some correspondents would lead us to believe. 
I suppose no law would cure all evils or make us infallible, 
but the inequality of the marriage laws ought, and, I 
believe, can be removed; and, notwithstanding all L have 
read, I still adhere to the simple plan pointed out in my 
letter to you some months ago—viz., to entirely separate the 
civil from the religious ceremony of marriage, which is only 
to do with marriage what we did with birth registration 
and baptism some years ago. We know that formerly chil- 
dren were registered by Anglican clergymen only when they 
were baptized; but the law established civil registration 
officers in every district, and left the baptism to be per- 
formed when, Where. and if persons liked. Why not do the 
same with marringe? It is simple, effectual, and satisfac- 
tory to all. 

It is sufficiently well 


n that ecclesiastics are the worst 
of registrars, and Nonconformist Ministers may be assured 
that Somerset House will never give thair consent to plac- 
ing registers in the hands of ministers oRall denominations 
in the kingdom. Many of our brethren can have no idea 
of the enormous supervision and expense this would in- 
volve, to say nothing of the danger to registers, the 
wretched scribble of many otherwise excellent ministers, 
and the impossibility of controlling them because appointed 
simply as being winisters. 

My plan is to direct parties to the civil registrar to give 
notice; then, after twenty-one days, to go again with the 
required witnesses and sign the contract. After this, as in 
baptism, to go to church or chapel where and when they 
choose ; then the whole affair is conducted efficiently and 
with fairness and satisfaction to all parties. I know of only 
one real obstacle to this plan. The clergyman’s fees block 
the way. But when Disestablishment takes place, this 
must be grappled with, and why not now? With some cler- 
gymen, the marriage fees are a considerable portion of their 
income, and with most of them sufficient to provoke opposi- 
tion. But why, in the name of all that is fair, should the 
Anglican clergyman possess such exclusive privileges? 
They are received for secular work which should be per- 
formed by persons chosen not because they are ministers, 
but because they are qualified for that special work. 

The registrar's attendance at a Dissenting chapel only has 
long led to disparaging reflections which we ought not to 
endure; but to put such immensely important work into the 
hands of ministers of any denomination just because they 
are ministers is to do what no man of business would do in 
any other concern of commercial importance. 

If compensation be due, let it be given; but let us have a 
fair field and no favour. Then we may hope to lessen 
animosity, and foster fraternal charity among all Her 
Majesty's subjects equally. 

I am, yours truly, 
ANOTHER REGISTRAR AND NONCON- 
FORMIST MINISTER. 


— — — — — 
— — 


An urgent appeal! for help has for some time past been | THE NEW TESTAMENT REVISION.—* HONOUR TO 


WHOM HONOUR.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Six, —Now that the work of the New Testament Revision 
Committee is complete and has been brought to a close by a 
devotional service in St. Martin's Church on Thursday last, 
and whilst we are in expectation of possessing the new 
version in home and pulpit in Feburary next, (o>; it no* 


— 


| become us as Congregationalists to turn a thought to the 


men who have represented us in this most needful and 
laborious work? Doctors Alexander and Newth surely 
deserve at our hands some hearty and prompt recognition of 
the arduous and valuable toil which, in our names, they have 
rendered to the universal Church of Christ. 

I say ‘‘ prompt,” not morely because we should be unwilling 
to be behind the other branches of the Christian Church in 
acknowledging the services of our representatives, but 
because in the case of one of them, at all events, life has 
reached an extreme limit. We are too apt to discover our 
indebtedness to our fellows when our obligation can be paid 
to their memories alone. 

Nor do I think that our debt will be discharged by the 
unanimous carrying of a resolution at some meeting of our 
Congregational Union. The men whom I have named have, 
without fee or reward, sacrificed all their spare time for a 
period, I believe, of no less than twelve years. There have 
been no fewer than 103 sessions of the committee, occupy- 
ing 407 days. Dr. Newth has not, I think I am warranted 
in saying, been surpassed in regularity of attendance, whilst 
Dr. Alexander has done all that hi years and his distance 
from Westminister could allow. Now, had the time thus 
devoted to the general good of the Christian Church been 
employed in a self-interested way, for example in writing 
for our periodical literature or bringing out some magnum 
opus of their own, not only would their reputation for 
authorship have been enhanced, but their means augmented. 
Doubtless they would be the first to say that their duty was 
its own reward, but we ought not to allow it to be the only 
one they will receive, and whatever testimonial may be given 
it will but feebly represent the sacrifice they, have made. 

If any say “let us see the revision before we honour the 
revisers,” I would reply that it will be impossible on a 
perusal of the new version to say to whom of the committee 
the public is most indebted, the final rendering of each 
debated passage having been decided by tho vote of the 
majority, and the number of attendances not indicating the 
duration thereof, nor the amount of preliminary work at 
home, nor the relative value of the suggestions of each 
member. That the work will be one of great worth, there 
can be no doubt, when we remember the fresh light that bas 
been thrown on the text by the discovery of MSS. and the 
transitions of meaning that have taken place ia our own 
tongue, since the days of James I. There can be as little 
doubt that our representatives have contributed their full 
share to the result achieved. 

As I have never seen Dr. Alexander, and am but slightly 
known to Dr. Newth, I may on this very ground, an i because 
Iam but one of the rank and file of our ministry, be the 
better qualified to give the first expression to what I am 
sure will prove a very general feeling. If the suggestion I 
have thrown out, in the hope that competent hands will take 
it up, is to have a worthy fulfilment it must be adopted, 
not only by the monied few, but by the grateful many. 

I am Sir, yours truly, 
SEPTIMUS MARCH. 

Worcester, November 16, 1880. 


—— 
— — — — — 


THE TIENTSIN TREATY AND THE OPIUM 
TRAFFIC. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist ani Independent. 


Srir,—The feats of the Rev. Dr. Legge in dealing with 
evidence are rare indeed, but he has achieved yet 
another. He has, upon his own showing, answered a 
letter before he received it! His last letter bears date 
the 3rd inst., but 2 issue containing my letter, to 
which it replies, did not 3 till the 4th. In a post- 
script which he dates the 6th, he says :—* I „* that 
the above letter of the 3rd current would reach you in 
time for your issue of the next day. I find in that issue, 
however, instead of my letter, another from Mr. Lay in 
reply to mine of the 26th ult. Everything adduced by 
him of any importance in the matter in dispute has 
been replied to by anticipation in the above letter.” 

When antedating his letter, however, making it 
ap as if written before the appearance of mine, he 
quite forgot that he had therein actually quoted my 
letter, which, the dates being correct, he could no‘ 
possibly have seen! Was my letter, then, so hard to 
answer except oY anticipation ? 

The new and laboured attempt he makes to weave a 
story out of the Blue-Book has not advanced his posi- 
tion one iota, even with the gloss added. Instead of 
pursuing him through his sinuosities, however, I prefer 
doing what it would have been a fairer and shorter 
course for him to adopt, namely, to extract from ita 
pages all that passed relating to the legalisation of 
opium, and leave your readers to judge for themselves 
upon the evidence. This I have done for him, and 
append that evidence hereto. 

rior to the formal meetings of the deputics, the 
Imperial Commissioners had, on October 9, announced 
their arrival thus: 

Being ourselves now come to Shanghai to consider the 
tariff and all other matters essential to the trade at the dif- 
ferent porta, and the maintenance of for evermore, it 
will be, doubtless, proper for us to issue, without delay, for 
the information of the ports, a proclamation declaring that 
the two nations are at peace . . thereby to ensure peace 
for ten thousand years between the mercantile communities 
of the two natioas, and to establish them for evermore in 
the enjoyment of comfort and advantaze. 

Writing again on the 22nd October a letter from 
which Dr. Legge quotes, but omits to say that it had 
express and sole reference to the resident Minister 
clause of the treaty, about which the Commissioners 
eared a great deal, they have not a word to say about 
opium, about which they were indifferent. 

The tariff was signed by them on the 8th Novembe-. 


Le 
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Th unds upon which Lord Elgin u legalisation 
— Shortly set forth in his acknowl ent of the 


United States Minister’s representations :— 

The circumstances under which this question will some 
for discussion in the conferences on the subject of the 
which are now being held at this place are ppily different, 
and I shall not fail to instruct the gentlemen who are actin 
for me on this occasion to call the attention of the officers 
the Chinese Government, with whom they are negotiating, 
to the considerations so ably stated in your letter. I have 
little doubt but that it will be found that legalisation is the 
only available remedy for the evils which have attracted 
your Excellency’s notice, because I am confident that even if 
the other difficulties to which you advert could be removed, 
it would be found practically impossible to su the 
traffic in an article so easily raised and transpo and the 
demand for which in this country is so t that when the 
eupply, from some cause or another, has fallen short, the price 
has, 1 am informed, even within the last few years, risen 
occasionally to upwards of 1,000 dollars per chest, a sum ex- 
ceeding, I should presume, five times the cost of production. 


As regards my own part in the matter, as to which 
Dr. ge now asks to be set right, if he is in error, thus, 
after all his positive assertions, confessing that in the 


AB C of the question he needs instruction, I had drawn 
up the Tariff, and with the concurrence of the Chinese 
had inserted opium at a moderate duty. My draft had 
been submitted to Lord Elgin, Mr. Reed, and Baron 
Gros. Hence, when the deputies came to opium they 
were asked, not whether it was intended to legalise the 
article—that * 1 — 1 what duty 
it was proposed to levy. that my * inal state- 
ment, be tar from belie at variance with the Blue 
a is found to be in exact and complete accord 
with it. 

Dr. Legge does not seem to be aware that the Chinese 
included opium in the tariff they signed with the United 
States Minister (who was the coercive agent in that 
case f); and with the following passage from Mr. Reed's 
letter to Lord Elgin, of November 6, 1858, I think I 
shall have disposed of the Rev. Dr. Legge and his 
allegations once for all — 

I accept it [the Tariff} unreservedly on the part of the 
United States, and propose formally to adopt it by a Sup- 
8 Convention, a sketch of which I now enclose to 

E. here will in this way be left no doubt of its 
obligation on citizens of the United States, and it has the 
further advantage that it will attest in the most formal 
manner what, with reference to some of the c in the 
import system, is im t—the willing assent of the 
Imperial authorities to what is now done. 

Your obedient servant, 


November 15, 1880. H. N. LAY. 


EXTRACTS FROM BREPORT ON THE REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


At the first meeting, on the 12th October, “the Chinese 
Deputies, having then expreesed their desire to limit the 
day's r to something like a detailed statement of 
the different questions about to be discussed, were supplied 
with a memo. of the following.“ 

Then follow nine heads, of which the 7th was “ Legalisa- 
tion of opium under duties. 

„The draft tariff already submitted to Lord Elgiu was 
handed to them.” 

Upon the 138th October the Deputies met in :— 

„The revision of tariff, which stood at the head of the list 
given in the day before, of necessity involved an immediate 
consideration of the duties on teaand silk. The extent of 
a modification of these, supposing any to be found practic- 
able, being precisely a question, decision of which it was desir- 
able to e con t upon the measure of c conceded 
or withheld ander other heads, the British deputies proposed 
to 2 at once to the question of legalising the trade 
= 8 of opium, grain, cash, &c., heretokore forbidden 

y law. 


“ After some demur, the Chinese Deputies first observ- 
ing that no difficulties would be found in the way of 
regulating the transit dues, defining the limits of ports, or 
a for the erection of beacons, &c., and requesting 
hat the meltage fee might be reserved, 2 — to pro- 
ceed with opium, and were accordingly called on to state 
what duty they proposed to place u the drug,—an article 
which it had been urged the before no laws were found 
to exclude, and the irregularity of the present trade in 
which was highly objectionable. 

“The jndge, whose positioa as Superintendent of Cus- 
toms at Shanghai (this was the official who, according to 
the United States Minister, treated the subject of opium, 
when pressed by him, with indifference) during the last two 
years, naturally gives him a chief voice in such matters, 
admitted the necessity of a change. 

China still retains her objection to the use of a drug on 
moral grounds, but the present generation of smokers, at 
all events, must and will have opium. To deter the unini- 
tiated from becoming smokers, China would pro a very 
high duty; but as opposition was naturally to be expected 
from us in that case, it should be made as moderate as pos- 
sible. He urged, however, that inasmuch as when the 
treaty was signed, opium was not an article within its cog- 
nisance here we have the admission of the Chinese that 
opium was not “ extorted”’ at Tientsin] we should not seek 
toregulate the duty now to be im upon it by the five 
per cent.ad valorem principle under Art. 26; that we should 
not apply to it the privilege of Art. 28, under which it would 
be clear of all dues in transit, exceeding 21 per cent. ad 
valorem; nor the privilege of Art. 9 under which the 
foreigner, with a passport, would be at liberty to carry his 
own opium. It is an article brought into China for the 
—— alone, and oe in China our Government should 
no longer recognise 1 1 Lastly, the dut 
2 Se atacments tel e 

subject of a separate declaration, relieving the trade of 
ite interdict — en — be Kye Before they would 
namean amount themselves, Chinese Deputies 
for a statement of what would be considered a — 
eer our olde. 

They were informed that according to the 
Lord Elgin, a duty of from 15 to 20 taelsa n 
fair rate on the ad valorem principle. This, they repeated 
could not apply to opium, which must be treated in every 
way per se. hey would have the rate now fixed, ran- 
teed in perpetuity, which, being objected to, they pro 
that in any future revision of the tariff, the revision of the 


opium duties should be special, China consenting never 
to raise it above 10 per cent. upon value. They repeated 
their objection to the iage of the drug, inland, by 
foreigners ; first, on the ground that the duty would be more 
easily evaded at the Barrier custom houses, and collisions 
with their establishments were probable; but, besides this, 
for the more important reason, that the value of the article 
is such as to offer great temptation to the lawless, and that 
the convoy of it by foreigners would expose the Chinese 
Government to constant risk of discussions, arising out of 
loss of property, and perhaps of life. At length, after 
naming apparently more in joke than earnest, first 60 taels, 
and then 40 taels a chest, they proposed 30 taels [which 
was the amount 5 by me when drafting the tariff, 
and which the accepted, only they fancied by trying 
it on they might get more], the British deputies pointed 
out the fact t 24 taels was the duty now levied, sub 
rosa, by the authorities at Shanghai, and that they 
were, 114 ustifled in assuming that the Chinese 
Government would not have fixed upon that sum, had the 
trade been calculated to bear a higher. After much discus- 
sion, chiefly upon the probable increase of smuggling in the 
event of the imposition of too high a duty—a contingency 
of which the Chinese deputies expressed themselves in no 
apprehension— it was to put down 30 taels per chest 
as the duty to be levied.” 

On the 14th and 15th October, the deputies met again. 

“Tea Duties.—The Chinese prefe the continuance of 
the present tea duties at 2 taels, 6 mace per picul, to 
their reduction to 2 taels, even though we should consent 
to raise the duty on opium to 32 taels chest. They 
would rather, indeed, admit the latter at its present fee of 
24 taels per chest than give up the one-half tael on tea. On 
the other hand, they had been about to raise the fee on 
opium, I ised or not, to 34 taels, and this they had com- 
municated to Mr. Lay some days before.” Note the ad- 
mission involved in this avowal, that, so far from interfering 
with opium, they had allowed its importation on payment of 
a duty fixed by themselves. 

The above extracts comprise all that passed about 
opium from first to last, and I leave these to speak 
for themselves. Your readers will judge, other evi- 


dence aside, whether they reveal any trace of coercion. 
H. N. Lay. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Str,—After the Rev. Professor Legge’s ample repl 
to Mr. H. N. Lay in your last issue, I should not n 
nor desire to intrude upon your space had not the latter 
gentleman availed himself of an error of mine to dis- 
credit the society of which I have the honour to be, 
secretary. Not content with exposing my inadvertence 
he holds it up as “a sample of the sort of evidence on 
which the Rev. Dr. and the Rev. Mr. Turner, the 
secretary to the Society for the Suppression of Opium, 
rest their assertions.” Inthe Daily News Mr. Lay used 
even stronger language, and involved the whole Society, 
from its President, the Earl of Shaftesbury, downwards, 
in one sweeping accusation. If I were to regard this 
seriously, I should demand of our accuser proof or 
retractation. “Asample,” is it? There are scores, 

haps hundreds, of quotations in our publications ; if 

r. Lay thinks that they are untrustworthy, it is within 
his power to examine them. But Mr. Lay knows Dr. 
Legge and myself, and I should as soon expect him to 
accuse us of picking pockets as of garbling quota- 
tions. Let me explain the present misunderstanding* 
I wrote a letter containing two arguments. First: 
That, in the legalisation of the opium trade, the Chinese 
were acting under compulsion. This I proved by the 
evidence of Sir Thomas Wade and Sir Rutherford 
Alcock. Second: That “Mr. Lay’s apparently con- 
flicting evidence can be easily harmonised with this.” 
In support of this I said :— 


Let me refer him (Mr. Lay) particularly to the letter 
of the United States Minister to Lord Elgin (page 393) in 
which the silent acquiescence of the Chinese officials is ex- 
plained by “their fear even to talk on a subject which 
they thought had once involved them in war, and which 
might, so they reasoned, give them trouble again.“ Mr. 
Lay should have known the polite reserve of the Chinese too 
well to mistake it for co acquiescence.” 


This was an appeal to Mr. Lay personally, and I ad- 
dressed him as one who, no doubt, would possess and 
refer to the document quoted; so that any intentional 
misrepresentation is out of the question. To have 
avoided all possibility of being misunderstood, I should 
have said more, but what I did say was perfectly cor- 
rect. Only I see that, writing hastily, I have allowed my 
two ments to overlap each other, instead of keepin 
them clearly distinct. Hence it was not an unnatu 
mistake to suppose that I was adducing Mr. Reed, the 
U.S. Minister, as evidence on the general question. 

Having acknowledged my 1 must now turn the 
tables on my accuser. I cannot comprehend how Mr. 
Lay, having that document before him, could be blind 
to the fact that Mr. Reed’s letter settles the question 
against him once und forall. My inexactitude in allow- 
ing the two arguments of my letter to get mixed, is 
excusable, as probably it is accounted for by this fact. 
I quoted three lines. Mr. Lay produces the paragraph 
out of which they are taken to modify the impression 
produced by those lines. But now read the letter as a 
whole, and no doubt will be left on the mind of any un- 

rejudiced n, that the Chinese were kept silent by 
ear. The letter is far too long to be reprinted here, but 
it states plainly—(I) That if Lord Elgin wants the 
opium wale legalised he must do it himself; (2) That 
Lord Elgin had (of course, to pave the way for this) 
induced the United States Minister to strike out from 
the American treaty with China, the express prohibi- 
tion of opium.” is alone makes the case plain, and it 
is plainer still when it appears that Mr. s letter 
was the result of previous consultation with Lord Elgin 
and his subordinates. The opium trade was to be 
The Chinese would not move. Lord Elgin 
shrank from the business. Mr. Reed is got to start 
the matter, and he starts it by telling his lordship that 
the thing can only be done by his influence. And Lord 
Elgin’s influence wassimply, as Sir T. Wade and Sir R. 


Alcock have acknowledged, the influence of our military 
wer. But now comes the conclusive argument fiom 

Reed. He thought the opium smuggling a scandal 
which must be stopped, and mark how he writes to the 
Earl on the subject :— 

But two courses are open for us to t and sustain— 
that of urging upon the Chinese authorities the active and 
thorough suppression of the trade by seizure and confisca- 
tion, with assurances that no assistance, direct or indirect, 
shall be given to parties, English or American, seeking to 
evade or resist the process; adding to this what, if your Ex- 
cellency agrees with me as to the expediency of measures of 
repression, I am sure will be consonant with your personal 
conviction of what is right—the assurance of the disposition 
of your Government to put a stop to the growth and ezport of 
opium from India. I may be permitted to su t that 
perhaps no more propitious moment for so decisive and 
philanthropic a measure could be found than now, when the 
privileges of the East India Company, and what may be 
termed its active responsibilities, including the receipt and 
administration of the opium revenue, are about to be trans- 
ferred to the Crown. I am confident my Government would 
do ready justice to the high motives which would lead to 
such a course, and rejoice at the result. 

The sentence italicised by me is the key to the whole 
case. Mr. Reed says in effect, Let India abandon the 
opium revenue; that would be the right and noble way 
to get rid of the scandal; but if you will not give up the 

rofits then make the Chinese legalise the trade. How 

r. Lay, knowing the case as he does, can fail to see 
that Mr. Reed's letter completely upsets his theory, I 
cannot comprehend. It does not appear to be a charac- 
teristic of British statesmen and officials that they easily 
recognise when they are in the wrong. Sir Bartle Frere 
and Lord Chelmsford assure us that everything was 
done for the best in South Africa. The Marquis of 


Salisbury and Lord Lytton are equally confident that 
their policy in Afghanistan was just and wise. Doubt- 
less, if Lords merston and Elgin were with us the 


would display a like self-confidence in defence of their 
Chinese policy. They have ed away; but their 
subordinates, Messrs. Lay and Oliphant, throw down 
the gauntlet on their behalf. It does not much matter. 
The opium war is now universally condemned; the 
“ Arrow” war has probably hardly a * apologist. 
except the men who made it; and the whole opium 
licy of this country, from first to last, including this 
legalisation of the trade, is * approaching the 
same universal condemnation. have the pleasure of 
assuring Mr. Lay that his most strenuous efforts will 
not avert the certain result. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. STORRS TURNER, Secretary. 
8, Buckingham-street, Strand, London, W.C., 
Nov. 13, 1880. 


%% We think this controversy should now close, 
enough having been said on both sides. 


MINISTERIAL TRAINING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm. —I read the paper of the Rev. 8. B. Handley which 
appeared in your issue of October 28th, and also the letter 
from Amicus” in last week’s issue which contains the 
following quotation from Mr. Handley’s paper: —“ Of the 
2,522 men at present in the Congregational ministry of Eng- 
land and Wales, no less than 762 have not had the advantage 
of any ministerial training whatever.” I have not in 
possession Mr. Handley’s paper; but I think he spoke of 
those men who have not been to coll as uneducated. 
Doubtless some of them are uneducated ; but is that true of 
all? When the editor of the Baptist Hand Book wished Mr. 
Spurgeon to inform him where he had been educated, his 
reply was, “ Nominally in various schools in Newmarket ; 
in reality in various summer rambles about the country and 
elsewhere.“ And I believe that for the work which Mr. 
Spurgeon has been engaged in for twenty-five years, such a 

i as he had is preferable to a college education. 
Indeed, the latter would, to some extent, have unfitted him 
for taking and holding his position at the Tabernacle. 

It may be said that Mr. Spurgeon is an exception to the 
general rule in reference to ministerial training. I believe 
that there are many such exceptions. We should not so 
frequently be asking about men, “ What college have they 
been tof as, “Are they educated and fitted for their 
work?’’ It is true that some of the men who have not 
been to a college are uneducated and ought not to be in the 
ministry; but who has not known men who, on leaving col- 
lege and for years afterwards, were neither able to preach 
nor do any other work in the universe? The Methodists 

+t a man to give proofs that he is fitted for his work 
before his name added to the list of accredited ministers, 
but some of their best men have been trained for their work 
elsewhere than in college. The Methodist denominations 
have a larger proportion of ministers who have not been 
trained in college than we have. I believe the same is true 
of the Baptists, yet those denominations are growing faster 
than ourselves. Candidates for the ministry among the 
Methodists must go on probation three or four years 
whether they have been to college or not. We think the 
practice a wise one. 

It is acause for much regret that numbers of men from 
colleges and elsewhere find their way into the pulpit who 
have little fitness for the place or the work to be — there. 
Such men ought to be advised to do anything rather than 
stay in the ministry. We have well-educated men in our 
churches who could preach with power though they had no 
experience of college life should they not be encouraged to 
en in the work ? 

ith reference to the Ministerial List in the Year- 
Book, allow me to say one word To return the names of all 
those 762 blark as to training 1s unjust to some of them and 
to the denomination, which is thus lowered without cause in 
the esteem of the general public. 

Pardon a reference to my own case. Whena boy I went 
over six years to a day-school. Then I was taken away to 
assist my father on the farm, but I commenced to attend a 
night-school, where I paid my way with my “ pocket- 
money,” other boys whom I knew spending theirs for 
tobacco and strong drink. I learned to read the Greek Tes- 
tament while working for my father. At the age of eighteen 
nge in the and hamlets of our h- 
bourhood. At the age of twenty-three I went to live with a 
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minister, for whom I preached every week, and under whose | 


direction and care I —— my studies for three years. I 
was then invited to the pastorate of a Congregational church 
whose place of worship was nearly empty, the people having 
been driven away by an “ educated gentleman hen college.” 
By God's blessing the chapel, which is said to seat 600, was 
soon filled, and remained full during my stayin the place,a 
period of nearly seven years. Now, Sir, in those days the 
Year-Book said that I was educated in “private ; the pre- 
sent Year-Book and Mr. Handley say that I am uneducated. 
Yours, &c., A MINISTER. 
London, Nov. 15th. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sirr,—In your last week's issue there appeared a letter 
from a gentleman who signed himself “ Amicus,” in which 
exception was taken to my statement: Of the 2,572 men 
at present in the Congregational ministry of England and 
Wales, no less than 762 (570 in England, and 192 in Wales) 
have not had the advantage of any ministerial training 
whatever.“ Says “Amicus’’: “Mr. Handley takes his 
figures from the Year-book, and bases his conclusion, I 
presume, on the blanks opposite the names of those who 
have not been educated in colleges and institutions set 
apart for ministerial training, and recognised as such by the 
churches.” The inference contained in this sentence 
is indeed a case of clear, though very pardonable, pre- 
sumption. If my friendly critic had kindly taken the 
trouble to examine the Year-book, he would have dis- 
covered that in the 762 ministers, none ire included who 
have supplied the editor of the Year-book with the name of any 

lave or institution whatever, in which they were trained 
or the ministry. Onthe contrary, I credit with ministerial 
training all who claim to have received it anyhow. Of those 
who make this claim,a few hail from such interrogative 
places as Barnot, Pickering, ee een Turvey, 
Fairfield, Birmingham, Neuaddllwyd, Billericay, Narberth, 
and Alleghany ; still, my estimate of those who have been 
regularly educated for the ministry includes these equally 
with the rest. It is curious, moreover, to note that of some 
of those who have come into our ranks without the stamp of 
any mint, it would appear that no information, whether as 
to the time or place of their ministerial origin has been 
properly supplied ; in point of fact, as far as the editor of the 
Year-Book can testify, they came to us nobody knows when, 
nobody knows whence, nobody knows how. 

I for one should indeed be glad and thankful if the 762 
could be considerably reduced in number, and I sincerely hope 
that those of them (if any such there be) who can justly 
claim to have received specific training for the Christian 
ministry will at once apprise the secretaries of their re- 
spective County Unions of the facts, so that the apparent in- 
justice which has been done them may not be repeated in 
the Congregational Year-Book for 1881. 

Thanking my critic for challenging attention to my state- 
ment, and assuring him that it was not—intentionally, at 
lea st—either “ gratuitous ’’ or “ uncharitable,”’ 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Stafford, November 16th, 1880. S. B. HANDLEY. 


THE GROWTH OF SCEPTICISM AND DEFECTIVE 
PREACHING. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm. In my last letter I referred at some length to what 
appear to me serious defects in the preaching of the day. 
Allow me to indicate to some extent the remedy. 

How can our-preaching be rendered less superficial and 
more deeply and widely pore for good? The answer 
naturally is, By getting the right sort of men, by making ali 
our preachers, and not one or two here and there, able 
ministers of the New Testament. Here is the difficulty. 
Such men are born, not made. We cannot call them into 
existence at pleasure ; but can we do nothing to foster their 
growth? For one thing, we can get rid of the notion that 
the Gospel is the same thing whoever preaches it. God 
uses weak instruments at times; but this is the exception ; 
we must be guided by the rule. And experience and reason 
alike testify that the instrument is not less important, as to 
practical results, than the message. Inspiration was not 
only necessary to communicate to the prophet the Divine 
Word, but to qualify him rightly to deliver it. This, indeed, 
was the highest form of inspiration And so to-day we need 
not only “ the truth of the Gospel,” but, if that truth is to 
be effectual, the prophet’s fire and the prophet’s love, that 
shall carry it with Divine power and unction to the heart. 
And when we are thus convinced of the importance of the in- 
strument we shall op more earnestly for men of the right 
stamp, and shall use all proper means to find them. And can 
we suppose that if we do this—if we for ever forswear the 
falsehood of separating the messenger from the message— 
God will not hear our prayer, and the right men be forth- 
coming? Ought the names of Wesley and Whitfield, of 
Sherman, es, James, Jay, Binney, and others in other 
communions to stand out so conspicuously in the annals of 
the Church? Do not our younger ministers and students 
follow in their footsteps? Ought not all the Lord’s servants 
to be prophets ? 

Far be it from me to overlook or under-cstimate the 
work the churches are doing, but can we point to any 
spiritual results at all corresponding to the impressions pro- 
duced by these great preachers of the past ? I have listened 
to Mr. Sherman when there was not a dry eye in the place. 
Excepting Mr. Spurgeon and Thomas Jones perhaps there 
is hardly a man living who could produce an equally deep 
impression. And surely no one will venture to say that 
these impressions were transient, and left no permanent 
results! It is, I think, to the pulpit, filled by preachers of 
this stamp, and not, as some say, simply or chiefly to the 
lecture-room, that we must look for the widest spread of 
Christianity and the decrease of infidelity amongst us. 
| I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

North Kensington, Nov. 6. CHARLES FORD. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—I have carefully read the letter written by Charles 
Ford, of North Kensington. It is worth study, for it deals 
with the secret of much ministerial failure. As ministers, 
we are not simple enough, not true enough, not courageous 
enough—and is it surprising? It is, if we think of the 
rich resources on the spiritual side. With such a Master, 
who is always asking, What wilt thou that I shall do unto 
thee? ”’ it is surprising that so many of us should be found 
lacking when weighed in the balance of public opinion. But 
ifthe ministerial position is studied from its human side, all 


surprise vanishes. The constant demand, the unreasonable 
demand made on a minister's time, the sermons which are 
expected of him, which must be comprehensive in their con- 
ception, devout in their opt, and vigorous in their delivery ; 
the classes over which he must preside; the visits, social 
and pastoral, which he must make, explain his occasional or 
frequent unequalness to pulpit responsibility. On Sunday 
morning the minister is often as weary as the man of busi- 
ness—for the week-business of the one is as exhausting as 
that of the other. 

But, Sir, without wishing to anticipate Mr. Ford's second 
letter, I would suggest that one cause of the indirectness of 
which he complains is to be found in the unwillingness of 
those who listen to our preaching to talk frankly with us 
about their difficulties, mental and commercial. The phy- 
sician depends on the confidence of his patient. What is 
told him guides his prescription ; but the spiritual physician 
has no such assistance. He may not ask questions—the 
inquisitive minister is 1 unwelcome. In my own dis- 
trict, I come in contact with men engaged all the week in 
delicate business negotiations, and in conducting large com- 
mercial concerns in the neighbouring city ; but I can never 
get them to talk with me about their business trials and 
difficulties and temptations. There is the test reticence 
in all matters likely to suggest methods of pulpit ministra- 
tion. Hence it is that so much Sunday preaching is dis- 
connected from every-day life. Mr. Ford says: “It is 
useless to expect to see our churches full of the classes we 
most desire to reach, unless we offer them better fare, and 
meet them in a diffarent spirit.” I am persuaded Mr. Ford 
does not wish to wound, but his words will doubtless wound 
the hearts of many who are striving to provide the best 
possible fare for their people. The difficulty is in the mul- 
tiplicity of tastes which our age has developed. The popu- 
lar taste is sensation; the sceptical is logic; the 
Christian taste is quiet exposition of Holy Scripture. Now, 
these tastes are so varied that in ministering to the one the 
others are neglected. What is the earnest minister to do ? 
Is he to cater for the public taste—or is he to be an exposi- 
tor of the Word? Mr. Ford says, ‘‘ If preachers appealed 
more like our dramatists and song makers, to the common 
incidents of life and the universal experiences of mankind, 
instead of traditionally ini themselves to the Bible 
narratives, our places of worship might soon be almost as 
crowded as our theatres and music halls.” I may be wrong, 
but my impression is that if we were more strongly chained 
to the Bible narratives, there would be more beauty, more 
variety, more pathos in our preaching. I am often, Sir, 
“A Perplexed Parson; instead of coirrying music in my 
heart, I carry anxiety, so weighted is this calling with re- 
— but I have one thought which I carefully 
cherish, because it cheers me. My work helps me to know 
myself, and so leads me to know Him better, who is the 
weak man’s strength and shield. There is much force in 
the words of Thomas Carlyle: “Our works are the mirror 
within which the Spirit first sees its natural lineaments. 
Know thyself is an impossible precept till it be translated 
into this partially possible one—know what thou canst 
work at.” 

Our work may be regarded by men as success or failure, 
it really matters little; for if it be unfruitful in the way 
Mr. Ford wishes, it will be fruitful in another way. It 
cannot be wasted— 


If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters returning 
Back to their spring, like the rain, shall fill it fall of refresh- 


ment. 
That which the fountain sends forth, returns again to the 
fountain. 
Wishing your paper increased success in the new year, 
I am, yours, respectfully, 
November 15, 1880. J. W. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, - Allow me to draw the attention of those friends who 

it over carelessly, to the letter on ‘‘ Con tionalism 

in Ireland” by Mr. Whitmee in your issue of 4th inst. 

Ireland just now so largely occupies our minds, and changes 

there in many ways‘are so near us in the future, although to 

many Englishmen any discussion or thought of Ireland is to- 

day distasteful because of the excesses and seditions of agi- 

tators in my unfortunate country, that I feel it incumbent 

on me to ask, especially now, the generous interest and aid 
of all Congregationalists for the work there. 

I have recently been over a large part of Ireland and can 
heartily endorse Mr. Whitmee’s words, We have a mission 
to fulfil. I believe it is an important mission. I have much 
more hope—not to say Snorer than when I first 
came to Dublin. Ireland was probably never so well pre- 
pared for our work as at the present time. We must take 
our share in the evangelisation of the country.” The pro- 

made during the last year and a half in York-street, 
Dublin, since Mr. Whitmee oman porte of the church, is 
most encouraging, and with the ul and wise thought he 
is bringing to bear in tbe Union in Ireland as secretary, 
and possessing as he does the confidence and esteem of his 
brethren, I came to the conclusion, after many enquiries as 
to our various churches in Ireland, that more prosperous and 
happy times are in store for us there as a denomination. 

But material help is needed from England. So many of 
the Irish churches are poor, and I am glad to know that 
the whole matter of our future action in Ireland is under 
consideration of a special committee of the Congregational 
Union of England. Iam hopeful that their report will not 
only strengthen and encou our churches and pastors in 
Ireland, but awaken in England a more personal interest 
and concern in the work throughout the sister country, and 
Iam confident of larger ,blessings therefrom in the future as 
we'give it more prayerful thought and practical aid. 

| I am, yours very truly, S. FIGGIS. 

The Lawn, 105, Tulse-hill, 8. V. November 13th, 1880. 


— — — — — 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sia, — The reference to the above subject in a letter from 
the secretary to the “ Open Air Mission in your last issue 
seems to gest that the occasion referred to was one when 
he himself had a golden opportunity of introducing the sub- 
ject which he so much was not referred to. The 
Assembly, I am sure, would have given him a patient hearing, 
being introduced by the Secretary of the London Congre- 
gational Union, and it would doubtless have elicited an 
expression of opinion that would have been useful; for it is 
an important part of Christian work, and the mode of con 


: 


ducting it, as to men and methods, is a question open, and 
worthy of consideration. Yours truly, 
8. H. 


DR. RALEIGH MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Sir,—In your re of the above I find I am alluded to 
as a Munich student.” Permit me to state that Iam an 
English artist, my only connection with Munich being, 
formerly, as of stained glass works in that city ; 
also my name is incorrectly given. 

Trusting you will find to correct these points, I have 
the honour to be, Sir, faithfully yours, ION PACE. 

2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


THE IRISH PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin.— Though for more than twenty a subscriber to 
the Nonconformist, I have only two or three times addressed 
the editor, and now incline to do so on glancing over your 
current leader on Irish land tenure reform. I remember 
something of the Irish Coercion Bill of the first Reformed 
Parliament (about 1834) and the Enoumbered Estates 
(Ireland) Act of some twenty years later; and now in 1880 
we are discussing Ulster custom, tenant’s share of holding, 
and — other complications ; and the difficulties seem 
greater and more hopeless than ever, and I fear the plans 
you name are only like patch-work, and not Lrely 
to effect a cure. An ignorant, prejudiced, impecunious 
farmer is not likely to become an owner of an unencumbered 
freehold estate, however small. Do away with his ignorance 
and prejudice ; let him be industrious; he may save and buy 
land somewhere, or, if he likes, invest his savings in some other 
way, perhaps in a twenty-one ’ lease fairly drawr, 
where he recoup himself only require arbitration at 
the close to decide that his land is or is not better or worse 


than he found it. 
Laws for easy security of title and ready transfer of land 
nited Ki m. ‘Until our farmers 


are needed in the whole 
are educated I have little of their elevation. Let land- 


lord and tenant depend as little as possible on each other's 
sense of justice; let the laws give them ready justice when 
needed, and things might be better. 

November 12, 1880. C. S. WILSON. 


Titerature. 


THE SACRED CITY OF MOROCCO.* 


One could hardly have supposed that within a 
few days’ journey of England there should be one 
of the most remarkable cities in the world, found 
to be easily accessible, yet which no Englishman, 
and only one white man, had ever visited. That 
city is the city of Wazan, in Morocco, not so very 
far from Gibraltar or from Tangier—a city to 
which pilgrimages are made by devout Moham- 
medans from all parts of the world, and which is 
second only to Mecca in their esteem. Mr. 
Watson may be said to have discovered this peculiar 
city, and he has written a most graphic and in- 
teresting description of his discovery, which has 
every charm that belongs to freshness and novelty. 
The historical chapter, which precedes the account 
of the author's adventures, is not in Mr. Watson's 
best style. We will only say of it, that it gives a 
moderately concise account of Morocco, and tells 
how the sacred Cherif of Wazan is descended from 


Mohammed's nephew and daughter. One of 
this family, of great reputation for sanctity, 
made a city of Wazan in the seventeenth 


century. Of the position of the family, Mr. 
Watson says: The Emperor of Morocco is the 
head of the Church in that land, but upon coming 
to thethrone he seeks the ratification and the bless- 
ing of the great Cherif. There is thus a spiritual 

wer co-existent with the Emperor's own, which 
is in many respects as great as is his own in his 
own land, but which is also acknowledged through- 
out Mohammedan Africa, and is known and looked 
ue te by Mohammedans in most parts of the world 
where they are found.” The present head of the 
family, who is married to an English lady, resides 
at Tangier. His second son holds authority in the 
sacred city, 

Our author gives us an attractive picture of 
Tangier, its markets, its hotels, its people, Jews 
and Mohammedans, and above all of the Cherif 
and his wife, the Cherifa, to whom he had an in- 
troduction. He says— 

As 2 rise up the western bank you come to the remains 
of a Roman aqueduct, and then the ride is one of great 
beauty. There are many villas dotted over the mountain, 
and their number is being constantly increased ; but each 
is surrounded by extensive grounds, and the whole hill-side 
has the effect of a rich en. Myrtles, palms, arbutus, 

trees, olives, orange, lemon and pomegranate trees laden 
with fruit, ow everywhere in the richest profusion. The 
road winds along narrow lanes at times quite darkened with 
the luxuriant growth over-head, bright with the brilliant 
berries of arbutus and the fast ri g Oranges, and fragrant 
with the scent of roses and w.odbine. When we at length 
reached the Cherif’s domains we had to descend a short, 
steep lane, and found ourselves in a sort of yard, where we 
were greeted by a whole pack of yelping curs, something 
between colleys and jackals. Several 1 and Ethiopians 
were lying about, and donkeys (both Spanish and Barbary) 
mules, an es stood in lines tethered together by the 
fore-feet. handed my letter to one of the Arabs, who 
informed me that the Cherif<was not at home. I desired 
him to give it to the Cherifa, and he went away into the 
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house, leaving me to look about me for twenty minutes, when 
he returned with a fine little boy, six years old, who said to 
me in good infantile English, Mamma say you come with 
me into the garden. I took his band, and he led me away 
toa charming en, where I found the Cherifa and her 
companions. ere was something reassuring in a kindly 
greeting from an English lady, and I was at once made to 
fee! at home. The Cherif, she said, was in the city ; he had 
spoken about my going to Wazan, but she did not yet know 
whether he would encourage it. 

She showed me her two fine boys, four and six years old, 
with warrantable pride. The younger is the sturdier of the 
two, but the elder already speaks Ecglish, French, Spanish, 
and Arabic, as a child s, of course, but in each case 
with understanding and good pronunciation. I was suffi- 
ciently surprised to find myself walking about and 1 
without restraint with the Cherifa, just as though we 
been in our native land, and felt a little uneasy as to what 
might happen if the Cherif were to return and find me there. 
Just as I was about to take leave I heard the trampling of 
horses, and the Grand Oherif himself rode up on a fine 
cream-coloured white-faced barb. He was accompanied 
by two attendants, also on horseback. He at once dis- 
mounted and came slowly to us. It was a fine scene. A 
stately, very portly, very dark man of fifty years, with an 
altogether typical face—firm, fixed, and impassive—a man 
whose anger would be terrible and without remorse ; but 
of evident power and quiet dignity ; this man silently and 
calmly coming along to where I was standing, a palpable 
trespasser — inter He was richly but p dressed, 
wearing the fez and blue jelabiah, but European waistcoat 
and trousers. I had plenty of time to observe him, for he 
came slowly, and I wondered whether behind that immov- 
able face lay the command which story-tellers would 
assuredly have put there, Sew this dog of a Christian in a 
sack, and cast him into the depths of the sea. 

Mr. Watson obtained the necessary introduction, 
and with his extemporised caravan went on his 
novel journery. The aspects of the country through 
which he went are described with exceeding dis- 
tinctness, its villages, its ruined cities, its strange 
inhabitants and their strange customs. Great 
curiosity was everywhere exhibited about the first 
white man who had ever come amongst them. In 
a few days Wazan was reached under a compli- 
mentary escort of soldiers sent out to meet the 
traveller. He was taken at once to the Cherif's 
palace— 

The secretary, taking me by the hand, led me into fairy- 
land, and into the presence of the young Cherif. 

A manly fellow with a kindly open countenance, 
richly but ply dressed, ap tly of about twenty-five 
years of age, came forward shook ds with me warmly, 
and gave me a right hearty welcome. led me at once to 
my room, filled with vases of sweet-s flowers ; showed 
me the bath-room and other offices, which were admirably 


* and whilst my t were being carried in called 
a slave, who brought us ent coffee in exquisite china. 
My men were ted to him one by one, each kneelin 


and kissing his knees with much devotion. He then ask 
me at what hour I liked to dine, and left me to rest. 

But rest was out of the question. I seemed to have got 
out of all plain ordinary life, and to have entered upon a 
new existence ; to have come out “ behind the looking- . 
In the words of Tom Hood's ancient woman,” I — ha ve 
exclaimed — 

Woll! this ie Fairy work! I'll bet a farden 
Little Prince Silver-wings has etched me up 
And set me down in some one else's garden. 

It was al her unlike vo tay | I had ever seen before, 
excepting in dreams of the Arabian Nights and in the trans- 
formation scenes of pantomimes. 

Here amidst a profusion of hospitality, and in 
what seemed to be a land of enchantment, our 
fortunate traveller resided during his short stay at 
Wazan. His host, the place, the people, delighted 
him, and one need not wonder that they did. Had 
he been a potentate or a brother Cherif, he could 
not have been better treated than he was. Here 
is a description of the first dinner that was served 
to him: 

By the time I had surveyed my beautiful surroundings, 
and bathed in pure cold water from the fountain, I was sum- 
moned to dinner. The Cherif having observed my delight 
in his exquisite garden, had rugs laid down between the tiny 
cascade and the fountain, and my table and chair placed 
there, so that I might dine amongst the flowers. The dinner 
was carried from oe in “ . peg 
a new experience omy. nee lessed 
me with a catholic gullet, but, for the first few minutes, I 
must admit that it was severely tried. I began comfortably 
enough with radishes. They were followed by a couple of 
roast ducks cooked in true Moorish fashion, and swimming 
in oil. All the meats I had were cooked with oil or 
butter, and the custom amongst Moors, who pay attention 
to gastronomic science, is to keep the oil and butter which 
are to be used in cooking in sealed jars buried in the earth 
for long periods, sometimes for as much as two years. They 
have no rancid flavour, but a smell and a taste which is quite 
their own. I soon got used to it, and almost to like it; but 
the taste to the last always recalled the smell of the sham- 
pooing room of a Turkish bath. 

The ducks were followed by fowls, and these by a curious 
mixture of mince-pie and pancake fritters. Each table was 
brought along the terrace and down to the garden by a jet- 
black slave, in a black cloth ja ket with gold lace, 
and white breeches. He handed it to the Cherif’s old confi- 
dential servant, a good-natured, skilful Arab, who waited 
on me, and who ex 1 so much sorrow at the small quan- 
tity of food I rough, and so much fear that it was not 
to my liking, that I was compelled to eat more than I wished 
so as to spare his feelings. The meal finished with an excel- 
lent dessert of melon, several kinds of grapes, &c. One 
variety of white grape, very large and almond-shaped, was 
especially good. The bread which accompanied the dinner 
was baked in bannocks, and was capital. I hada fresh plate, 
knife, and fork with each course. 


After dinner there was a long, and we should 
say on both sides an interesting, conversation on 
the different countries of the world, on education, 


books, and sporting. Whatever was to be seen in 
Wazan Mr. Watson saw. In one instance the 
Cherif appeared in a new light. He had been 
refused by the gaoler admission to the prison, and, 
as he had no order, Mr. Watson thought very 
rightly. But the Cherif was told of it by one of 
his attendants, and this followed :— 

During the evening Mohammed, in describing our walks 
through the city, mentioned that we had been unable to see 
the prison because the gaoler refused to allow us to enter. I 
noticed the Cherif call a slave and whisper to him, but I did 
not couple the two things together. Soon afterwards he said 
to me he had punished the gaoler for his impertinence. 
I immediately said I hoped it was not so, because the man 
did not know me, and was only acting in accordance with his 
duty. The Cherif replied that he had made an example of 
him, and had ordered him to be imprisoned and to receive 
400 lashes, so that all men might know that I was to be 


treated with as much respect as he was himself, and that I 
wherever I pleased. I was quite distressed, and 


was to ge 

begged im urgently to forgive the man, and at length ° 
vailed upon an to 21 sentence or greatly to selene 
it. So the unfortunate gaoler escaped with but three days’ 
imprisonment, and a hundred blows from a stick es the re- 
ward for his over-zeal. I was relieved to find that he had 
not been bastinadoed, for that is 4 very serious affair indeed. 

Of the manners and customs of this people Mr. 
Watson ascertained all that could be ascertained, 
and they are described with an interesting minute- 
ness. But he stayed only the customary three 
days, although pressed in a very hospitable manner 
to stay at least a month. 

Of course Mr. Watson’s book will send many 
travellers to Wazan, but it is not to be expected that 
everyone will be treated as the first was treated. 
Indeed, some, and rightly so, may be treated as a 
nuisance ; but, whatever these may say, it is evident 
that Mr. Watson has not over-coloured his picture, 
and a very delightful picture it is. 
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CHRISTMAS BOORS.—II. 


Messrs. NELSON signalise the coming of the Christ- 
mas season very fitly by their publication of Dr. Ton- 
8ON’s new volume of The Land and the Book, which 
deals with “Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” At 
the Christmas season the thoughts of Christian readers 
should readily turn to the Holy Land— 

Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 
Too seldom, surely all too seldom, is this aspect of the 
Christmas feast fully amid mirth and jollity recognised ; 
a book like this may have a most important influence 
in recalling it to many minds. For Dr. Thomson, 
though a careful student and a thorough antiquarian, 
is first of all a Christian. His main interest is to 
uicken the sense of reverent curiosity respecting all 
these wonderful scenes. He writes with fullest know- 
ledge, making use of all later research, the works of 
Major Wilson, of Captain Warren, and of Lieutenant 
rticularly their careful reports to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund—having been thoroughl 
laid under contribution. We admire the way in whi 4 
Dr. Thomson keeps to the leading lines of his subject, 
et neglecting no minor matter, and sometimes throw- 
ing not a little light on points still in dispute regarding 
identification of localities. Thus, one section of his 
chapter on Ramleh and the whole of one remarkable 
on Bethlehem have quite a special value. As 
to Jerusalem itself the treatment is at once broad and 
eral enough to attract the ordinary reader, and yet 
it is such as would please the learned. For he is effec- 
tive and clear and simple, without affecting the pic- 
turesque, and gathers up eral impressions, and 
resents them in a vivid an ul manner. The 
— of Hermon, of the Mount of Olives, 
Bethany, and of the Jordan, are in the very best style ; 
whilst the pictures of social customs are not only cxact 
but executed in a truly masterly style. And all, as we 
have said, is subservient to Scriptural interpretation. 
Dr. Thomson says correctly in his preface :— 

The main object being Biblical illustration, the number 
of Scriptural introduced is large. The Bible is 
made to speak for itself, in its own peculiar phraseology, 
hence the many direct, literal quotations. No consecutive 
comment on any book of the Bible is attempted, 
but the author selects from all such passages as contain 
or suggest a theme he desires to elucidate. This is his 
chosen field, and the limit of his promise. For nearly half 
he has resided among tbe scenes and the scenery 


Conder — 


acen 
descri and from mid to midnight, winter and in sum- 
mer, bas upon them with a joyous enthusiasm that never 


tired. First impressions, corrected and improved by subse- 
quent study and examination, are now reproduced for the 
eye of the public and the heart of the pious. 


In illustration of the admirable style we give the 
following from the account of the start on the journey 
with the Pilgrims to the Jordan by Jericho—one of the 
most eloquent and yet polished passages in the volume : 


It wasa merry hour apparently to everybody. Almost 
the whole population of the vity, of either sex, and of every 
, arrayed in their best, lined the zi path along 

im host was to pass. With noise and pomp 


which the pilgri 
such as Arabs only can affect, we ed out at St. Stephen's 
e narrow vale of Jehosha- 


gate, wound our way down into 
phet, over the south point of Olivet, by the miserable 
remains of Betbany, the city of Mary, Martha, and 
Lazarus, and then prepared ourselves to descend, for, as 
you remember, one must go “down to Jericho.” And, 
sure enough, down, down we did go, over slippery rocks, 
for a long way, when the path became less precipitous ; 
still, however, the road followed the dry channel of a brook 
several miles farther, as if descending into the very bowels 


of the earth. 


After leaving the wady, which turns aside too far to the 


south, we descended a succession of barren hills for several 
miles, the 12 gradually becoming more and more 
gloomy. Not a house, nor even a tree was to be seen, 
and the only remains are those of a large khan, said to havo 
been the inn to which the Good Samaritan brought the 
wounded Jew. Not far from there, in a rarrow defile, an 
English traveller, Sir Frederic Henniker, was attacked, 
shot, and robbed in 1820. As oneapproaches the plain, the 
mountains wear a doleful appearance, the ravines become 
more frightful, and the narrow passages less and less - 
able. At length the weary pilgrim reaches the plain ＋ 
long, steep declivity, and doubtless expects to step 
immediately into Jericho. But no city appears, and after 
a full hour’s ride he pitches his tent, if he have one, ina dry 
sultry plain of sand, sparsely sprinkled over with burnt-up 
gruss. If he have no tent, a shrivelled thorn-bush is better 
than nothing ; and if he cannot get that, let him do as we 
— down under the burning sun, and bear it as well as 
e can. 

Finding it intolerably hot, we passed through the camp 
of the pilgrims, and went on to the village of Jericho, 
about a mile distant, and took shelter under some fig-trees 
which grew around the sheikh’s residence, a square, castle- 
like house, the only one of any size in the place, and 
where tradition says that Zaccheus—he of “ little stature” 
—once dwelt. In the immediate vicinity were some forty 
or fifty of the most forlorn habitations that I have ever seen. 
And this was Jericho! The houses, or rather huts, were 
surrounded by a peculiar kind of impenetrable barrier, 
made of nubk, a species of bush very abundant in the plain. 
Its thorns are so sharp, and the branches so plaited together, 
that neither horse nor man can pass through it. 


It is not too much to say that the illustrations are all 
that is claimed for them. As wood-cuts they are for the 
most part simply exquisite—some of the smaller as well 
as the larger. The Lower Pool at Hebron,” and The 
Valley of Elah,” may be named of the former, and 
Hebron and Gaza of the latter. Altoge her the 
book is one of the most beautiful and valuable illustrated 
books we have yet seen. 

We have before us two volumes by the late Mr. 
W. H. G. Kixneston—probably the last of his labours we 
shall see. One of them, at all events, he himself tells 
us is the last he wrote. It is a tale of the times of the 
Restoration, and introduces us to the Puritan life of 
that period in a very picturesque and graphic way, 
giving here and there fine glimpses into character. The 
— of Judge Jefferies—the infamous—and Alice 
interceding with him for Stephen’s life, is conceived in 
the best spirit. The volume, which bears the title of 
Roger Wi hby ; or the Times of Benbow, is published 
by Messrs. Nisbet and Co. It is full of adventure, the 
tone throughout pure and elevating, and the little pre- 
face is profoundly touching, as showing the calm and 
firm Christian faith with which Mr. Kingston advanced 
to his death. Boys can only get great good from read- 
ing this “sermon” from a friend of theirs who was not 
wont to sermonise. For ourselves, we confess we were 
moved as we read it—particularly the latter sentences— 
and we are sure not a few older people would be the 


sume. 

In The Wilds 4 Florida; a Tale of 1 and 
Hunting (published by Messrs. Nelson and Sons), we 
havea story after Mr. — more ordinary manner. 
He realises the scenes and situations well, and brings 
the adventurers very near to us, imparting as he goes a 
— deal of information about places, about natural 

istory, and other matters, and we should not forget 
specially to praise his account of the heroes’ sufferings 
from thirst towards the end. Both these volumes are 
nicely illustrated. 

The Eastern Archipelago, by the author of The 
Arctic World,” &. (Thomas Nelson and Sons), is a book 
which conveys in a most attractive manner a vast 
amount of information respecting a wide area of the 
earth’s surface. The author passes lightly from point 
to point, neglecting no essential matter, and usin 
narrative effectively; and he has made a volume whic 
boys ought to read willingly when task-books would be 
unwelcome, and come near to gaining the object for 
which task-books exist. It is akind of knowledge 
made easy, and being well illustrated the book is made 
— * more suitable for a Christmas present or prize- 

In Workers at Home (J. Nisbet and Co.) Mrs. 
WIGLEY, who sometime ago wrote a capital volume on 
“Our Home Work,” has given us an excellent com- 
— See. It is intended especially for young 

ousewives and young mothers, and must by many be 
found a valuable vade mecum. It deals with such topics 
as health, temper, habits, manners, tools, money, friend- 
ship, homes, income, friends, servants, recreation, 
economy, doing good, baby’s needs, children’s ailments, 
their training, their temper, and so on. As Mrs. 
Wigley writes in a very easy and attractive way, and 
is herself a mistress in the arts which she would here 
teach to others, it is evident that her book must prove 
a prize to not a few, and as it is prettily got up, would 
form anice gift. 

Better than Gold is a story for girls, by ANNrE E. 
RIp.eyY, and is published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. It is written with care and refinement, 
and shows no little insight into character. Madge and 
May are both really well done. It is full of high 
lesson, and girls could not fail to get a good influence 
fron it. It is very chaste and neat, 4 has a fairly 
good frontispiece; but it might have been well and 
profusely ifastrated. 

His Father ; or, A Mother's Legacy, by Sitas HOCKING 
(Frederick Warne and Co.), does not so completely 

lease us. It has good points. Mr. Hocking writes in 

air style, and his sympathies are fine—he knows some- 
thing of youthful nature; but he lacks concentration. 
Some parts of his story would have been better 
| shortened. Ha Horné’s illness and convalescence 
are well descri The book is nicely illustrated. 

Family Honour, by Mrs. CLARA Lucas BALFouR 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), is a far more ambitious 
book, and realises much more fully what it aims at. We 


have here some admirable studies of girls. Mrs. Bal- 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


four can penetrate to motives and work, exhibit their 
effects both on the individual character and on others. 
Gertrude and Mrs. Basil Austwiche here are excel- 
lently touched off. We admire the manner in which 
what seem but trifles are gradually shown to have a 
momentous bearing on the developments of life. The 
dialogue is always crisp andsmart. Unlike many writers 
Mrs. Balfour never allows herself to pass loosely into 
long dialogues which have no direct bearing on the 
main thread of the story. The book, we think, might 
have been better illustrated. 


In The Favourite Album for Fun and Fancy (Cassell) 
Mr. Ernest Gatser has indulged all his whims and 
oddities to delight us, and he has certainly succeeded. 
The amount of character with just the slightest soupyon 
of caricature which he throws into his bears and birds, 
and cats and rats, and mice and other “small deer,” is 
simply astonishing. The letter-press is almost as 
diverting as the woo1-cuts. and altogether we have here 
a book over which the children and the old folks should 
laugh together till they are tired, and then look and 
laugh together again, all the time learning a good deal 
about the ways of animals and the ways of men and 
women, too. 

The Fireside (Hand and Heart Office) is a most admir- 
able volume, varied, instructive, amusing; and it is 80 
well and clearly illustrated, that it has a perfect right 
to be classed amongst Christmas books. It has a very 
good leading story, of a domestic yet truly interesting 
character, in “The Nameless Shadow,” and this with 
essays, travel, and descriptive papers, poems and 
sketches, biographical and others, makes up a really 
most attractive miscellany. 


DIOCESAN CONFERENCES. 


Tur fourth session of the Truro Diocesan Synod was held 
on Thursday and Friday, November 4th and 5th. Religious 
Instruction.—The General Committee of Religious Instru:- 
tion reported that 231 schools, with 18,779 scholars, had 
been inspected during the year; of these 178 were Church 
schools, and 33 Board schools.—Archdeacon Darby, referring 
to the religious training of pupil teachers, said that where 
the clergy threw themselves into the work, a tone was given 
to the religious instruction they received which it otherwise 
lacked ; but it wasa melancholy fact that only 46 per cent. 
of those who entered Church of England trarning colleges 
had received help from the clergy, and 7 per cent. came with- 
out having had religious instruction from any one.—In the 
discus ion that followe i, the Rev. T. S. Carnsew said he hai 
never known a workhouse girl who did well, though he ha! 
known several boys do so. Canon ers regretted that 
his experience, so far as it went, coincided with that of the 
last speaker. Canon Thynne said the workhouse training 
of girls was almost always destructive to their souls, and 
very frequently to their bodies. He believed in providing 
Homes, under a “ mo‘he~,” who would take care of these little 
children for Christ’s sake, Rev. J. F. Clutterbuck quoted 
a blue-book, which showed that the results of workhouse 
training were, on the whole, satisfactory; out of 5,599 boys 
and girls sent out in one year, only 178 returned to the 


house, and 3,056 were reported as “still in the 
same place.“ Lay Agen-cy.—Bishop Benson, in his annual 
address, expressed his opinion that the idea of tho | 


Church, to which God's presence had been promised, 
had been for a long time past very incomplete; that the 
officials or heads of the Church had not been so free from 
bias or so representative as to have been qualified to speak 
for the Church; and that the remedy lay in giving repre- 
sentative laymen an integral constituent share—the larger 
share—in ru i-decanal conferences. Papers were read b 

Canon Coulson on “ Work Common to Laymen and Clerks,” 
Rev. E. R. Coles on“ The Revival of the Diaconate,” Dr. 
Joll, on “The Establishment of a Medical Diaconate,” 
and Mr. E. A. Magor on Lay Help.” The constitution of 
the ruri-decanal conferences as proposed by the committee 
was approved, an amendment moved by Rev. J. S. Tyacke, 
to the effect that churchwardens should be er-oficio members 
when they were communicants, was supported by Canon 
Thynne, opposed by Bishop Benson, and ultimately re- 
jected by 43 to 20. Mr. E. A. Magor, in asking the 
conference to affirm that the help of laymen was worthy of 
the hearty approval of the clergy, said he did not wish for 
what was known as the revival of the diaconate. It was 
sometimes said to a lay-help, “ You are half a parson; 
but the peculiar advantage of a lay-help was that his work 
was gratuitous. They were busy laymen among their 
fellow-laymen, and was it not natural that they should 
understand sometimes even more clearly than clergymen 
the special difficulties of laymen, end where a service was 
conducted entirely by a man who is distinctly in every sense 
of the wor la layman, those services were, he thought, par- 
ticularly useful. A fellow lay-help told him resently that a 
man of education, who had not been to church for years, 
came to his service, and continue] to do so until his last 
illness. Surely the listener was not attracted by the 
novelty of such a service, but by the thought, “‘ Here is one 
of my own class—a busy man going out of his own line 
to speak publicly on Sunday of Christianity. There must be 
more in it than I thought; I will go and hear what he has 
to say.“ It was but a little matter, perhaps; but he for 
one would rather remain in title plain “lay-help.” It might 
be said, let those who had time become deacons, and the 
rest remain lay-helps. He was jealous of such a proposition, 
because he believed the active layman with varied einploy- 
ments, and not the man who had nothing particular to do, 
was the one who could best influence his fellow-men. He 
was convinced there were now in Cornwall many laymen 
who were inclined to become lay-helpers, but who hesitated 
because they were not quite sure their clergyman would 
receive their proposal with hearty approval. H» wished 
the opinion of the conference on laymen taking services on 
a Sunday in a schoolroom, especially in such cases as these. 
A clergyman was ill and could obtain no assistan*e, and 
sent for a lay-help, and afterwards said—*« If you had not 
done it we should have had no charch service in the parish 
on Sunday.” They hal reason to believe the Bish p ap- 
proved that course. Of course the lay-help who conducted 
such a service would be sanctioned by the Bishop. He 
could not help thinking the subject worthy of serions con- 
sideration. He would remind the confecence that in this, 
as in other matters, lay-helpers could not be actuated 
by the wish merely to interfere or to bring them- 


| selvos 


into prominence; they got no emoluments, | 
they valuei a quiet Sunday after a busy week, 
but they were prepared on that day—it might be their 
only time of leisure—to give their support to the good 
caus> of lay-help. Mr. E. Carlyon, in seconding Mr. Magor’s 
proposition. said they could not get tho lower classes to 
throw off the impression from their minds that a parson 
came to them to perform work which they knew he had to 
do; but a layman went to them with a different character. 
The resolution was adopted. Small Livinjs.—Rer. F. 
Hockin presented the report of the Committee on Poor 
Benefices, which showed that of the 233 benefices which 
compose | the diocese, 61 were of less gross value than 
£200 per annum, 22 from £100 to £150, 15 
were un ler £10, and 8 under £70. After a brief dis- 
cussion, Mr. Bolitho moved that the Lord-Lieutenant 
be requested to communicate with the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter, with respect to the share of Corn- 
wall in a bequest of £27,000 said to have been left by 
Bishop Phillpotts for the augmentation of the smaller liv- 
ings of the undivided diocese. This was agreed to. Bishop 
Benson, in the course of his address, intimated the reso- 
lution of the Additional Curates Aid Society to assist in 
future not merely single parishes, but any groups of parishes, 
which will combine to place a mission chapel on their boun- 
daries. Union in Defence of the Establishment —The Earl of | 
Mount-Edgeumbe moved the following resolution: —“ That | 
it is desirable that Churchmen of all schools of religious | 
and political thought should recognise more distinctly the | 
im portanceof practical union in support of the Church.“ Sir 

Hardinge Giffard seconded the ution, which was carried | 
unanimously. Criminous Clerks.—Mr. J. L. Peter moved the 
following resolution: “ That, in the opinion of this conference 
the Bishops ought to be invested with much larger powers, 
(more simplified and less expensive) than they at present 
posse 3a, for dealing promptly with any case of immorality 
or wilful neglect o juty which may occur among the bene- 
ficei clerzy, and that the expenses incurred by the exercise 
of su h powers should be borne by some fund to be created 
for the purpose.” Rev. F. Hockin, in seconding the resolu- 


simoniacal transactions, and give parishioners a power of 
veto as to the appointment of clergymen. Rev. G. R. 
Portal proposed a rider to the effect thatthe power of the 
parishioners to object, and of the Bishop to refuse, to insti- 
tute, should be en He said :—* Let us affirm the 
principle that the parson is for the congregation, and not 
the congregation for the parson ; still less for the patron or 
val ym organisation to vivisect. A congregation has a 
v interest in its church, its services, its teaching, far 
ter than a farmer is now considered to have in his land. 

t ought not to be deprived of services and teaching that it 

likes. And it ought not to have services which do not edify, 
or teaching which it abhors, forced upon it. I? an Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act was needed for the protection of the 
farmer from the rices of his landlord, much more is an 
extended right of objection needed to protect congregations 
from the caprices, or worse, of patrons. At least, let us 
give as much security to the souls and the consciences of 
aggrieved parishioners as is pro to be given to the 
unexhausted manures. It must remembered that since 
the three famous decisions of the Judicial Committee on the 
doctrine of Holy Baptism, the Holy Communion, the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and on eternal punishment, anything may 
be held and taught that does not directly contradict the for- 
mularies of the Church. Consequently it is possible for a 
clergyman to be a Swedenborgian (I am told there are some 
twenty,in the Church), or to say, as one cl man did during 
the Leicester Church Congress, that Mr. Stopford Brooke 
ought now to be able to go and feed a congregation in the 
Church of England; or, as another did, that there was no 
serious difference between the Westminster Confersion and 
the Thirty-nine Articles. I think that a congregation which 
did not share in such opinions should be able to object to 
their being taught to them or to their children. I would 
associate with the Bishop, in his investigation as to the 
reasonableness of the obj ction, a mixed council of clergy- 
men and laymen, to be — by the conference ; and 
I would do this because all Bishops have not that eminent 
spirit of tolerance and charity possessed by our own Bishop, 
and because we read in the Acts that the presbyters were 


tion, pointed out that at present the freehold of a clergyman 
was first considered in these cases; if they could get the 
State to recognise his spiritual work before the freehold it 
would be an advantage. Dr. Barham a:ked if the 1 | 


had not at present power to inhibit a clergyman who faile 
to do his duty, or misbehaved himself apart from depriving 
him of income. Rov. F. Hockin replied that the power of the | 
Bishops was interfered with by the Court of Appeal. The 
Bishop sail that if in the whole of Euglau there was but 
one immoral clergyman, it would be a reproach to the Church 
that she should have no power to deal with that one. And 
it was not the case that there was only one. There were 
parishes which lay undera practical interdict, where there 
could be no sacraments because the people would not bring 
their children to be baptized by a man of whom they 
believed most evil things; and no one would consent to 
re-eive the Lord's supper at his hands, or even in the hour 
of death to send for him. “ These sheep, what have they 
done?” Surely that was the question that must come home 
to all Churehmen. Arehdeacon Phillpots said with 
the existing system of patronage, he did not see any possi- 
bility of such aun get as Mr. Peter wished being passed by 
the Legislature. The resolution wasjwith drawn, and a com- 
mittee appointed to confer with the Chancellor as to the 
best mode of proceeding in the matter. 

The Wincuester Diocesan Conference was held on the 
Srl inst. B'siops in the House of Lords.—Dr. Harold 
Browne, referring to recent discussions as to the position 
occupied by Bishops in the House of Lords, said :—“ I cannot 
accept the position assigned to Bishops by many, that we 
are to be in Parliament the delegates and mouthpiece of the 
clergy. A seat in the House of Lords seems inconsistent 
with the theory even of representation, certainly of delega- 
tion, an 1 if a Bishop be, as no doubt in some sense he is a 
represontitive, he is the representative of the Church, not 
merely of the clergy. I do not think that many Bish ps, 
from the time of Cyprian to the present, have been more 
anxious than I am to take counsel with the clergy and the 
laity of my own diocese and of the Church at large. And 
from the natural sympathy which a clergyman feels with 
the clergy, tho voice of the clergy would ever bear great 
weight with me, and respectful consideration from mo. Yet 
there are time; an lo asions when I feel bound to form my 
own in l+pendent judgment, and to act upon it. There are 
questions on which [believe thit I can see from my peculiar 
position a larger are of the great circle than others, who 
yet may be better and wiser than I, but whose point of view 
is nscessarily lower, and so their range of vision more cir- 
cums'ribe lL If, then, in deference to their judgment, I 
were to act against my own convictions, I might very easily 
betray the canse for which they anl I were e nally fight- 
ing.” ‘The Bishoh then proceeded jo in-licate his course of 
action on th Burials Ac“, anil roam n ie l the clergy to 
frankly let the law work according to its obvious meaning 
an spirit. Patroarge and Trafic ia Livings.—The Bishop, 
ia his address, thus referred to this subje-t: “It seems to 
me that it is most desirable to retain the ancient principle | 
of private patronage, or rather of great variety of patronage, 
which, with all its faults, has worke | better than other more 
theoreticuly sound principles hare been foun to work 
elsewhere. But, on the other hand, the Church and 
the parish have a right to be guirded from th» appoint- 
mei’ of clergym:n physically or morally incanacitated ; 
an la power of protest on the part of the parishioners, with 
an appea! to the Bishop, who (it may be in concert with his 
chapter) shoull have a constitutional veto, see ns not only 
reaso able, but desirable, and even possible. Sone further 
check on th» purchase of livings (alvowsons us we'las pre- 
seutations) by clergymen for themselves, might also be 
ena‘tel wth great benefit both to clerzy anil people. Tho 
people suffer when an unfit pastor, with no call from Gol 
nor man, intrades himself upon them, and both people and 
pastor suffer, when a living iz bought with borr»wed money 
and the ine une of that living largely re luc el by the interest 
t be paid on the debt, a debt which sometimes grows to a 
bankruptcy, followed by sequestration and «ll its consequent 
misery.” Sir W. Farquhar read a per which he concluded 
with the following resolution :—* That this conference 
desires to express entire concurrence with the recommende- 
tions made hy the Royal Commi sion ers a pointe! to 
inquire juto the law and existing praise as t the sale, 
exchange, and resignation of ecclesiastical beaefices; an! 
that IZislation on the subject is urgently needel.” 
Canon Ernest Wilberforce, in seconding the resolution, 
said there could be no surprise that people were alienated | 
from the Church, and Dissent increase . whilst such a traffie | 
continue |; he would abolish the custom, put an end to all 


of this world's warfare. 


associated with the apostles in deciding important questions, 
such as that of Gentile circumcision ; and also, in this case, 
because the rights of patrons are involved, and therefore it 
is fitting that laymen should have a voice in the matter. 
These are not times when we can allow a needless source of 
irritation to remain in the Church without an en leavour to 
remove it. Do not forse aggrieved parishioners, of whatever 
school, to look calmly on Dieestablishment as their only 
hope of relief ; but let us bravely face the evil, and, in a spirit 
of fairness, grapple with it.“ Capt. Field seconded the rider. 
Rev. R. J. Dundas thought that they should be careful not 
to run the risk, in endeavouring to abate the evil, of being 
carried into an opposite direction. In spite of evils, the 
system of patronage had worked well. He objected to 
giving any kitchen or scullery-maid power to come forward 
and complain that the ministrations of a clergyman were not 
sufficiently spiritual. The resolution was carried, with one 
dissentient voice. No opposition was shown to Mr. Portal's 
rider; and the Chairmim promised to bring the matter 
before the next meeting of Bishops. Union for Church 
_ Defence. —On the motion of Canon Wilson, seconded by Rev. 
J. G. Young, it was resolved :—* That the Prayer-book, as it 
is, is the fairest, most intelligible, and practicable common 
ground of union for members of the Church of England.“ On 
tho motion of Dr. Huntingford, seconded by Mr. Jonas 
Bateman, the following resolution was adopted :—*“ That in 
the opinion of this meeting the existence of the different 
schools of thought in the Church tends to the development 
of truth and the enlargement of Christianity.’ In the course 
of a discussion which followed on Infidelity and In liffer- 
entism,” wo real in the Guardian's report that Bishop 
Colenso’s books were shown, by an infidel’s own confession, 
to have causel his falling away, and on his conversion he 
begged his son might never see them. 


— — os 


REV. T. PELHAM DALE. 


A LARGE meeting, under the auspices of the Church of 
England Working Rent Society, wa; hell at Cannon-street 
Hotel on We ines lay. with the object of promoting the un- 
conditional release of Mr. Dale. Mr. W. Inglia, the 
President of the Society, was in the chair. Mra. Dale, the 
Rev. A. M. Dale, and the Rov. Mr. Tooth were among those 
present. Letters from the Hon. C. Woolan! the Rey. A. 
II. Mackonochie expressing sympathy with the objects of 
the meeting were real. The Chair nau announcel that he 
held in his hand a letter from the Rov. T. P. Dilo—‘A 
voice from the prison coll.“ In this letter, Mr. Dale said to 
the members of the Society: “ Bs» due sons of that Church 
which appeils to Holy Scripture and aicient doctors to 
establish her doctrine and regulate the interost hy which that 
doctrine is t) be imprese upon her pesple. Above all, 
remember that we must in all our eorts not lean upon an 
arm of flesh, and least of all condese nl to handle weapons 
Be temperate, therefore, in speech, 
cool and calm in action, an l, as you work, harbour no feeling 
of resentment or anger against the who differ from us. 
Rather let us try and speak the truth in love, for it is not 
hy might, not by power, but by my Spirit, saith th» Lorlof 
Hosts, that the temple of the Lord will be reuilt and the 
tabernacle which has fallen down be restored to its be tut y 
and loveliness.’ R lations protesting against the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Dale, and expressing hearty sympathy 
with him, were passed, and after acollection had been made 
on behalf of the Socicty, the Rev. Arthur Tooth delivered a 
short speech to the effect that they were fichting the batt'e 
of civil and religious freelom He was sur: they were on 
the road to su en, anl that a murvellous yictory was 
before them. That victory woull not be won by the fact 
that the Society possesse | indefatigable officers, and was 
extending itself all over the kingdom, but they would win 
tle victory because mer were fizhting for the Catholic 
fiith and for religious liberty. He would like to send a 
message to the Church Association. (Hooting.) He knew 
nothing of the geatlemen comprising that Society, and he 
did not like their pr-nsiples. (Cheers and laughter) He 
would as* the meeting therefore to curry his message for 
him, and to tell them that, while Englishmen knew how to 
stinl up and fight for principles, they at the same time 
knew how to le generous. The Church Association had 
yiined an advantage; by means of a secular effort they had 
gained a certain advantage in a spiritual question, an it 
was only a lawyer who would cll it anything else—(cheers) 
—and the Association had said it meant to keep Mr. Dale in 
Prison as long as it could, ant on that aceount it was for 
them to say that Eaglishmen knew howto be gmnerous. 
(Cheers.) The proceedings soon after terminated. 
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Rev. R. Douglas writes to the Sheficld Daily Telegraph :— 
„Will you kindly allow me, as the Sheffield Secretary of the 
Church Association, to make a few remarks on the above? 
First, the promoters in this suit are the churchwardens, not 
the Church Association, though the Association entirely 
concurs in the action taken. Secondly, the fact that Mr. 
Dale is now‘ imprisoned,’ i.e., is occupying comfortable 
rooms in Holloway gaol, with his wife and family having 
free access to him, arises simply from the state of the law. 
The Church Association is not favourable to‘ imprisonment’ 
in such cases, but is about to introduce a Bill into Parlia- 
ment to substitute for its suspension or deprivation. 
Thirdly, it is a palpable fallacy, or an absurd perversion of 
thought and language, to say that Mr. Dale is imprisoned 
‘for conscience sake.’ IIe is there solely for contempt of 
court’ and defiance to the law of England as defined by its 
highest tribunals. The fact that he is a clergyman, so far 
from mitigating, aggravates his offence, and morbid 
sympathy with him is less excusable than with any 
ordinary offender. He is at perfect liberty to walk out 
any minute and preach and practise his religious views to his 
heart’s content, if he will only cease to defy the law, or 
leave the Church. He is no more suffering for bis religion 
than he is for pig-stealing. This attempt of Mr. Dale to 
promote his cause by going to prison to excite pity and play 
the masquerade of martyrdom will, I trust, sir, excite the 
indignation and contempt it deserves. As the Bishop of 
Lincoln, whom none will suspect of Ultra-Protestantism, 
well says :—‘ The fact is, such clergymen are not martyrs, 
but persecutors. They are persecuting the Church of which 
they are ministers by disturbing its peace, by stirring up 
strife, by spreading confusion and anarchy, and by marring 
its efficacy and imperilling its safety.’ ” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, replying to a letter in 
which were enclosed certain resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of members of the congregation of the parish church of St. 
Vedast, Foster-lane, says: —“ I shall be glad that you should 
assure those who have deputed you to address me that (1) I 
greatly regret Mr. Dale’s imprisonment; (2) I hope he may 
be liberated as specdily as possible. I think it was a mistake 
in the four churchwardens of the united parish, acting as 
the representatives of the parishioners, to apply to the Judge 
of the Arches for a significavit, and thus force the Court of 
Chancery to imprison their rector for ‘contempt.’ It would 
in 7 judgment have been wiser for them to have waited 
for the slow but sure remedy provided by the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, whereby in process of time, if obedience 
were persistently refused, the living would have become 
vacant, and not to have had recourse to the more summary 
and painful process provided by the Act of George III.“ As, 
however, the churchwardens have chosen to appeal to an 
authority which the we greener had empowered to enforce 
obedience, ‘‘ painful and greatly to be deprecated as such 
mode of enforcing it must necessarily be,“ the question 
rewains, How can this particular penalty be remitted? To 
this question the Archbishop, without entering into any 
argument on the rights of the Arches Courtand the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, suggests the following answer: 
“You state, as I understand you, that it is the theory of 

ourself and those with whom you act that ‘the bishops and 

er Convocations alone can govern the Church.” Have Mr. 
Dele and his supporters forgotten that the Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury has distinctly pronounced, in 
full accordance with the advice tendered by the hundred 
bishops of the Anglican communion assembled at Lambeth 
from all parts of the wor'd, that the bishop of each diocese 
is to be obeyed by his presbyters when he forbids the intro- 
duction of changes from established ritual, and that the 
changes Mr. Dale has of late years introduced into St. 
Vedast’s Church are distinctly forbidden by the bishop to 
whom he has sworn canonical obedience ? Unless, therefore, 
Mr. Dale claims to be entirely a law to himself, and that 
there is no authority to the decisions of which he will bow, 
he ought to have no hesitation in dropping the usages which 
his bishop has condemned. The moment he expresses his 
readiness so to act he will, as I understand, find himself free 
to return to his duties.“ 

A letter from the Bishop of London to the Rev. T. 
Pelham Dale is also published, in which his lordship ex- 

resses his inability to accept the nomination of Mr. Dale, 
unior, to conduct the services at St. Vedast’s. The 

ishops adds that he will not allow any clergymen to 
officiate in the church who is not prepared to declare 
that he would not use those ornaments and practices 
which Mr. Dale has been ordered to discontinue. It is 
stated that much disappointment has been caused to many 
friends of the roctoc by the absence in this letter of “‘ any 
reference on the bishop’s part to Mr. Dale’s present ua- 
fortunate position.” 

Mrs. Dale is allowed to be with Mr. Dale from ten to four 
every day, and she has permission to take her grandchildren 
and an old servant with her. The Rev A. M. Dale, his son, 
continues to act as his amanuensis. A correspondent of the 
„Central News,” who“ interviewed ” him, gives the follow. 
ing account :—* The rector of St. Vedast was seated with 
his son in a large double cell, which he occupies as his 
sitting room. A bright fire was burning on the hearth, two 
or three cowfortable-looking chairs, a large table covered 
with books au! papers, and a smaller one on which were ro- 
freshments and a pretty bouquet. A doorway led into a 
small cell which Mr. Dale uses as his sleeping-room. ‘ How 
do you like your quarters, Mr. Dale, and are you fairly 
treated?’ I askedthe rector. ‘I have no cause to complain 
on either score, sir,’ said he. ‘ The officers here are gentle- 
men, and Colonel Milman, the governor of the prison, is a 
very courteous and kind gentleman. As to this room,’ said 
he, looking round at it, ‘why, it is very like what my 
rooms were at Sidney College, Cambridge, of which I was 
a Fellow, and where I was lodged when a younger man. 
That little cupboard iu the corner there with the door to it 
answers to what at college we called the“ gyp room,“ the 
place we kept our provisions in.’ ‘Your cells are, I see, on 
the ground floor, aud they are rather dark, and those sombre 
yew tree branches outside do not form what one would calla 
cheerful outlook,” I remarked, Oh, said Mr. Dale, ‘the 
room is as goo! as some of those that young men “ ki ep in“ 
at college.’ Are vou permitted to see your riends be- 
gem F Iasked. ‘Yes, I have callers every day. 
Mrs. Dale comes to see me every morning and one of my 


daughters accompanies her. They stay about one hour, und 
| officiate, exe pt myself or some Church of England clergyman 


in the afternoon my son is with me for about two hours.“ 
To an application made by Mr. Powel!, for deputatiors of 

sympath sers to b> permitted to wait on Mr. Dale in prison, 

the visi ing justices have returned this reply: —' Her 


Majesty's Prison, Holloway, Nov. 10.— Sir, — Nr letter of | 
the Sch inst. has been laid before the visiting justices, an UI | 


any deputation to wait upon any person detained here- 
Permission to visit Mr. Dale is accorded only to members 
of his family, and to such friends as he may desire to see and 
the visiting justices approve.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
Henry F. Yours. C. Powell, Esq.” 

With reference to the probable duration of Mr. Dale's 
imprisonment, the Solicitors’ Journal says that by 3 and 4 
Vict., chap. 93 (which was passed because Mr. Thorogood 
went to prison rather than pay 5s. 6d. for Church-rates), the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, or the judge of any 
Ecclesiastical Court, is expressly enabled, if it shall seem 
meet to the said committee or judge, and with the consent 
of the other parties to the suit, to make an order on the 
gaoler in whose custody the party is, under any writ de con- 
tumace capiendo, issued in cousequence of proceedings 
before the Court, for discharging such party out of custody. 
The Times says that an application on behalf of Mr. Dale is 
about to be made in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and that 
Mr. Arthur Charles, Q.C., and Mr. Poland have been 
retained, 

Speaking at an indignation meeting at West Bromwich, 
the Rev. H. Marriott, after condemning the decision in Mr. 
Pelham Dale’s case as “ idiotic, lunatical, and foolish, and 
the lawyers and judges as a “regular set of fools,“ said: 
„ Thatabominable Public Worship Regulation Bill had come 
out of heli, and he could prove it. Those Low Church people 
wanted to teach the public that they (the clergy) were not 
priests, that they had no power to give absolution after 
confession of sins, and that the real presence was not in the 
sacrament, and this teaching that bill was intended to 
support. It was, therefore, plain that it was the devil’s work 
to destroy the Prayer-book.” 

At a meeting of the English Church Union held at the 
Atheneum, Bristol, on Thursday night, to propose a vote of 
with the Rev. Mr. Dale, a strange scene ensued. 
A r. Buss, having made a remark obnoxious to the 
promoters of the meeting, was set upon by clergy and laity. 
A policeman was called to take Mr. Buss into custody, but 
he said he would summon anyone who touched him. A dozen 
of those present seized him, and a regular melde ensued. 
Seats were overturned and some ladies were crushed between 
them. Mr. Buss seized the side of the platform for safety, 
but was made to lose his hold by a free use of fists, and as 
he was hustled out of the door a clerical gentleman used his 
stick to hasten his departure. He was also tugged by the 
hair. It was some time before the noisy gathering could be 
dispersed. 


THE BURIALS ACT. 


EXTRAORDINARY SCENE AT A FUNERAL. 


Ar Lowton Common, near Leigh, Lancashire, on Thursday, 
a strange burial scene occurred. ‘The Rev. J, W. S. Simpson 
is the vicar of the parish of St. Mary, in the diocese of Liver- 
pool, and his parish on the north side adjoins the parish 
of Christ Church, Pennington, Leigh, in the diocese of 
Manchester. About one hundred yards over the border 
of Mr. Simpson's parish are a row of cottages and a factory 
belonging to Messrs. John Knott and Sons, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne. ‘This village is within a quarter of a mile of St. Mary’s, 
and two miles from Pennington Church, and the people 
either attend St. Mary's or the Independent Methodist 
Chapel on the other side of the road. From this spot the 
graveyarl of St. Mary's is the only one conveniently 
ncevssible, that of the parish of Lowton being a mile and a 
half further on, and the Leigh Cemetery four miles distant 
on the other hand. The other day a son of a mill-hand, 
named Simon Boydell, who is one of the leaders at the 
chapel, died, and Mr. Boydell gave Mr. Simpson 48 hours’ 


notice of burial as prescribed by the Burials Act, notifying 


— 


that the interment was to be conducted by a Dissenting 
minister. Mr. Boydell has for some years owned a grave in 
St. Mary's church-yard, two of his chiliren and other 
relatives being buried there. The following correspondenoe 
took place in reference to the funeral: 


** Notice of Objection.—I, J. W. S. Simpson, M. A., vicar of St. 
Mary's Church, Lowton, do hereby give) ou notice that I object 
to the interment of your son, Edwin Boydell, taking place in St. 
Mary's Churchyard, Lowton, except according to the rites of the 
Church of England, any other manner of interment in this case 
being contrary to the section of Burial Laws Amendment Act.— 
J. W. S. Simpson, vicar of St. Mary s Church, Lowton.“ 

** Aspall Common, Pennington, November 9, 1580.—The Rev. 
J. W. S. Simpson, M. A., vicar of St. Mary's Church, Lowton.— 
Dear Sir, | am in receipt of your notice objecting to the burial 
of my late eon in St. Mary's Churchyard, where I have been 
in possession of a grave for several years. I am advised that 
the recent Act of Parliament gives me the right to inter my 
child in the said graveyard according to the rites of the religious 
denomination to which I belong. I therefore most respectfully, 
but firmly, beg to inform you-that the funeral will take place 
on Thursday next, at the time stated in the notice I served 
upon you. The Kev. John Eckersley will most likely officiate 
on the occasion. —I am, yours respectfully, Simon BoYpDRLu.”’ 

Tho Vicarage, Lowtoa, Newton-le-Willowa, November 10, 
1880. —Sir,—Unless, in co: sequence of my notice of objection 
to burial,’ you should bo disposed to countermand the open- 
ing of the grave in the churchyard of St. Mary's, Lowton, I 
shall be compelled to fix tho time for the funeral of your son 
at five o'clock p.m., as I have just received a communication 
calling mo from home to-morrow on special business, and | 
fear | cannot, by any possibility, get back to take the funeral 
at an earlier hour.—Yours truly, J. W. S. Simpson.”’ 

**Lowton, November 10, 1880.—Sir,—Since writing to you 
this morning 1 have learned that in the event of your son being 
buried in the graveyard attached to St. Mary's Church, Lowton, 
you will have to pay for a breadth of ground, sinco the one you 
have had has long ago been forfeited through your noglect to 
comply with a condition specified in the table of foes, to the 
effect that ‘a headstone must be set up within six months from 
the time of purchasing a breadth or it wi'l be considered as for- 
feited.’ 1 think it only just to you to put yon in possession of 
this information. Ihave been unable to do so earlier (as l 
shoald have wished) owing to my being away from home since 
about nine o'clock this morning. The scale of fees, too, I must 
remind you, has beon considerably increased since you last in- 
terred in St. Mary's Churchyard, Lowton.—Yours truly, 
J. W. S. Simpeson.—Mr. Simon Boydell, Mr. John Smith will 
most likely call upon you to-night.” 

Tho Vicarage, Low!oa, Newton-le-Willows Nov. 10, 1880. — 
Sir,—On my return home I received your note, and I lose no 
time in replying to it. I can only repeat my: bjection to any 
other rites being performed at the interment of your son than 
these of the Church (f England, ani I can allow no one else to 


deputed by m. Whitover your a‘visera muy say to, the en- 


| trary, [assure you the existing law is utterly opposed to the 


claim you make, and 1 hope and trust, in the int rests of peace, 
you will be prevailed upon not to insist further on your up- 
pos «i groundh 6s 1igat. Lam prepared to read the service, as I 
hace ever striven to do, with all the reverence and respect due 


am directed by them to inform you that they camiot allow | to the}lead, and out of consideration for your feelings a. a pare: t 


| in the hour of trial and bereavement, I will, in the present in- 


stance, if you will submit to my friendly counsel, waive the 
right I have to regard your breadthas forfeited, only I must 

cf you t» give mea written assurance to-night that I shall be 
permitted in all quietness to tate the service; otherwise | shall, 
with great pain and regret, believe me, be obliged to withhold 
my consent to a grave being opened in St. Mary's Churchyard. 
If there be any unseemly strife after this, it will be only charge- 
able to your accouit. Once more, then, I pray you most 
earnestly to avoid it by abstaining from any attempt to violate 
the law, which is explicit encugh on he p int to cone who can 
comprehend it. — Yours truly, J. W. S. Stursox.“ 


The Tildesley Journal says: The vicar had not of late been 
well pleased with the action of the active Methodists in his 
parish, who have not only raised a good and substantial 
place of worship, but established a day-school, which has 
had a disastrous effect on the Church school, with which 
hitherto all the children—Church or Dissent—in the village 
had been connected. The new school has not yet been 
formally recognised by the Education Department, but this 
recognition is shortly expected, and in any case, such is the 
influence that is being brought to bear, it is not believed 
that the right to share the Government grant, in accordance 
with its merits, can long be withheld.” 

Early in the afternoon it was known to the villagers that 
no grave had been dug, and by three o’clock a crowd of men, 
women, and children surrounded the gates of the churchyard, 
which were kept locked. Meanwhile the coffin had been 
carried to the chapel, where a service was conducted by the 
Rev. John Eckersley. A few minutes before four o'clock the 
coffin was carried on the shoulders of four men to the church 
gates, followed by about fifty mourners. A halt had to be 
made, and the coffin, which was without pall, the loan of that 
and the bier being refused, was —— on two chairs. At 
this time the vicar was observed to be looking on over the wall 
from the school 133 There had now arrived Mr. T. 
T. Hayes, jun., Rev. W. Karfoot (Congregationalist), Rev. 
J. Hall (Primitive Methodist), and other gentlemen. Mr. 
Nichols, the churchwarden, drove up and entered intoa lon 
conversation with the vicar, who ultimately walked throu 4 
the churchyard and appeared at the gate. Addressing the 
father of the deceased, he said the new Act did not allow of 
the burial of an out-parishioner. Mr. Boydell replied that 
he had already buried two of his children. The vicar, how- 
ever, continued to object. His conversation was principally 
with Mr. Boydell, but Mr. Hayes, Mr. Karfoot, and others 
addressed observations to the vicar, and a retort 
from the vicar that his business was with Mr. 
Boydell elicited the response that his business was 
with the whole of the Nonconformists of the country. 
The Vicar and his warden again consulted, and Mr. Nichols 
asked if a guarantee would be given that there should be no 
breach of the peace. He was answered with the remark 
that it was an insult to ask Nonconformists such a question. 
Finally, he consented to open the gates at five o’clock, and 
have the grave dug in the interval. The Rev. John Eckers- 
ley, who is eighty-two years of age, said he was sorry the 
vicar ha l not yet been converted to God; anda woman ex- 
citedly cried out that Simpson had ever had hold o th dirty 
end o’th stick.” The coffin was taken back to the chapel; 
in the schoolroom the Rev. W. Karfoot (Leigh) delivered an 
appropriate address counselling moderation. At five o’clock 
the church gates were opened, and the coffin, a second time 
brought from the chapel, was interred, the utmost solemnity 
being observed. The Rev. John Eckersley officiated, a lamp 
being held whilst he read the service. Before the interment 
the vicar served the following notice on the father of the 
deceased young man :— 

“IT, J. W. 8. Simpson, M.A., vicar of St. Mary's Church, 
Lowton, do hereby serve you, Simon Boydell (the person in 
charge of or being responsible for the burial of Edwin Boydell), 
with a protest against the interment of the said Edwin Boydell, 
within the churchyard of St. Mary's Lowton, in any manner con- 
trary to thatalready specified by me in writing duly delivered to 
you. I would hereby impress on yon the illegality of such a 
course, aud warn you that [ shall hold you auswerable for any 
violation of the law which may be committed in the matter of 
the aforesaid interment this cleventh day of November, 1880.— 
J. W. S. Simpson, vicar of St. Mary's Church, Lowton.—To 
Mr. Simon Boydell.” 

We endorse the foregoing protest— 


JohN Henry NICHOLS, I ” 
„Joux SMITH, Charchwardens. 


The Manchester Examiner says: — “ It passes understanding 
why clergymen should insist, at the cost of discord and dis- 
order, in thrusting the liturgy of the Church upon people 
who object to it on conscientious grounds; but however diffi- 
cult it may be to comprehend his motives, or to give him 
credit for Christian charity, the fact remains that Mr. 
Simpson did insist, and until the eleventh hour refused to 
allow the funeral to proceed except in the manner he pre- 
scribed. At last, it is true, he gave in under protest, but 
the evil had been done. A minister of the Gospel of Peace 
had once more exhibited that the old spirit of intolerance 
and persecution is alive in the breasts of the clergy. Even 
if there were any point in the objection that the deceased 
was not a parishioner, the discredit attaching to the cl - 
man would remain, for at best he would have been ng 
advantage of a technicality to run counter to the spirit 
the Burials Act. But as Mr. Boydell was the owner of the 
grave, we believe he was well advised in contending that the 
technical objection could not apply, and that Mr. Simpson’s 
conduct was not only in the highest degree cruel, but 
illegal as well. We do not know what importance is to be 
attached to the threat contained in the vicar’s parting, pro- 
test, but Mr. Boydell and those who acted with him have no 
cause for fear. If Mr. Simpson is not already ashamed of 
his behaviour, it may be assumed that he has some cooler- 
headed friends who will point out to him that he has most 
to lose by taking steps which must bring his extraordinary 
behaviour again into public notice.“ — The Manchester 
Guardian says :—‘‘ Every occurrence like this at Lowton 

laces a new and effective weapon in the hands of the 
iberation Society.” 
ANOTHER REFUSAL OF NONCONFORMIST RITES. 

Mr. Thomas Jones, of Aberangell, in the parish of 
Mallwyd, died a few days since, and having expressed on 
his death-bed a wish to be buried in Cemmes churchyard, 
where some of his relations had been interred, notice of 
burial was given to the rector by Rev. Mr. Williams, 
Calvinistic Methodist minister, at Dinas Mawddwy, who 
had been a kei to perform the burial service. The same 
evening a letter was handed to the relatives from the 
rector announcing that as the deceased was a non-parishioner, 
the burial there could only be permitted if the rites of the 
Church of England were employed. An interview with 
the rector only producel a threat from him to lock the 
gates if any Non-onformist attempted to perform the ser- 
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vice, and a direction to a police constable to take down the 
names of any who should interfere with him in conducting 
the service. The Nonconformists had to content themselves 
with a protest, and the funeral took place on tné Sth inst., 
the rector conducting the service. 

INTERMEN1S. 


The first Nonconformist funeral under the recent Burials 
Actin the consecrated cemetery of Ardingly, Sussex, took 
place on Friday last, when the Rev. S. Bater, Congregational 
minister of Cuckfield, perfurmed the service over the 
remains of an unbaptized child. Previous to this Act this 
interment must have taken place in silence, without prayer 
or any word of hope offered to the sorrowing relatives. The 

ve was prepared in due course, but the sexton, who is 
said to be also parish clerk, remained outside the ceme- 
tery gates during the service. 

On Sunday afternoon, the first interment under the new 
Burials Act took place iu the churchyard of Carleton, near 
Skipton, the funeral being that ofa girl named Edith Wilson, 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Wilson, of the Swedenborgian faith. 
The Rev. Edward Jones, Swedenborgian minister, of 
Embsay, conducted the service. No Somensteation took 
place on the occasion, though the bulk of the inhabitants of 
the village were present. 

The first burial under the new Act in the village of Uley, 
Gloucestershire, took place on Saturday last, when the re- 
mains of Mrs. Rebecca Fisher, an old member of the Baptist 
Church, were interred in the parieh church-yard. The 
bell was not allowed to be tolled. The service was com- 
menced at the house of the deceased, and continued when 
the procession entered the church-yard gate. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. William Ewens, Baptist minister. 

In the Penzance Tidings of November 11, we read :—*“ It is 
not a little curious that the first occasion on which the 
Burials Act has been put into practical operation in Pen- 
runce, was one in which a clergyman availed himself of the 
freedom it conferred, and not a Dissenter. Mra. Noy, 
of Burriton-row, formerly nurse in the service of Mr. J. J. 
A. Boase, banker (now of Exmouth), died a few days since 
in her eightieth year. Her daughter from Falmouth wrote 
asking Prebendary Hedgeland to read the burial service, and 
he consented, it being at that time understood that Mrs. 
Noy would be buried in the consecrated ground of the 
cemetery. Mrs. Olds, wife of Supt. Olds, a friend of 
deceased, recollected, however, that Mrs. Noy's husband and 
daughter were buried in the Dissenter’s ground. It was, of 
course, decided that the remains of the wife should rest with 
those of her husband and daughter. It was hoped, rather 
than believed, that the Prebendary would still be able to 
read the service, and when the explanation was given to 
him he at once resolved to avail himself of that clause in 
the Burial Acts which allows a clergyman to officiate at 
burials in unconsecrated ground, and the funeral took place 
yesterday afternoon.” 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 


The Bishop of Sodor and Man, at the Isle of Man Diocesan 
Conference, on Thursday, said a Bill was introduced into 
Parliament at the beginning of last session, and which had 
since become law, by which all the burial places of the 
Church of England were henceforth thrown open to 
Christians of every denomination for the performance of 
their funeral rites. At first the Isle of Man was mentioned 
in the Bill, but it was afterwards withdrawn, on the distinct 
understanding with the Government that a similar measure 
should be passed by the Isle of Man Legislature. The sub- 
ject, therefore, as far as they were concerned, had been 
taken out of the region of debate, and it was useless for 
them to discuss what was to all intents and purposes an 
accomplished fact. They had certainly this advantage by 
the delay in passing the measure there, that they were 
enabled to see and judge how it worked throughout Eng- 
land. Might they not say already, that terrible as it ap- 
peared to many Churchmen, it was far worse in anticipation 
than it was proving in reality. He could not himself, in 
justice to the feelings of the clergy, have been a party toa 
measure of that kind, but let them remember that the con- 
cession made had been made by members of the Church of 
England, and no doubt, from conscientious motives. Let 
them remember also that the rights of the clergy were all 
proserved to them, at least so far as regarded their tem- 
poralities. Let them endeavour, therefore, loyally, and in 
the best spirit, to carry out the law of the land, as every 
honest Churchman shoulddo. He for one would thank God 
with all his heart if only the concession which had been made 
should be the means of healing the old sores, and of bringing 
into loving union those who should be brethren in Christ. 

CEMETERY CHAPELS. 


At Tenby, last week, a public meeting was held in the 
Royal Assembly Rooms, called by the Mayor, in response to 
a numerously-signed requisition, in reference to the use of 
the mortuary chapel. Kev. John Lewis, in the course of his 
remarks, said the object of the meeting was not so much to 
express indignation against those who had closed the chapel 
as di t against an unjust Act of Parliament which left 
the law in such a condition that such an Act could be done. 
Dr. Dyster moved: That this meeting expresses its disap- 
pointment that the provisions of the Burials Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1880, as applied in recent interments, fails to 
remove the grievances of Nonconformists in parishes whose 
circumstances are similar to those of St. Mary's, Tenby ; 
that as the Act with reference to the use of the cemetery 
chapel and appurtenances is not clearly understood by 
aggrieved parishioners, this meeting pledges iteelf to adopt 
such means as shall ascertain its exact meaning, and, if 
necessary, to present a petition to the Government setting 
forth all the facts respecting the Tenby Cemetery, and ask- 
ing for immediate redress.” In doing so Dr. Dyster entered 
into a history of the present chapel in the cemetery, remark- 
ing that he did not believe the building had any special 
consecration. It was consecrated at the same time as the 
ground, and later on licensed for Divine worship, but he was 
not aware that at that time it received any special act of 
consecration. When the chapel was built it was intended 
for all alike. In proof of this, Mr. James Rogers read the 
following extract from the Corporation records :—‘‘ Septem- 
ber 4th, 1852.—It was agreed that part of the field in the 
occupation of David Jones be offered to the parish as the site 
of a new burial-ground, and the town-clerk be requested to 
write to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury asking 
leave for the alienation of the same for the use of the 
parish.” The resolution was seconded by Mr. Goward and 
earried unanimously. 

SECTARIAN BURIAL GROUNDS. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: —“ Since the passing of the 
Burials Act Mr. Osborne Morgan has been frequently 


| 


called upon to explain its provisions with reference to | 
difficulties that have from time to time arisen. One of 
these is the case of a non-parishioner. The Act, as Mr. 
Morgan explains, gives no new right of burial, and it is 
open to the parish authorities—whether clergymen or 
churchwardens is another question—to refuse burial to 
persons not belonging to the patish. In some cases the 
right has only been conceded on condition that the burial 
should take place according to the forms of the Church of 
England. In other words, the authorities contrat them- 
selves out of the operation of the Act. Suche a contract 1s 
probably illegal in the sense that persons refusing to abide by 
it after obtaining ad mission to the churchyard would be within 
their legal rights. It is an evasion of the Act, no doubt; 
but there seems to be no remedy for it short of entrusting 
the control of the churchyard to some purely lay authority. 
In the meantime, it appears that some Churchmen are 
anxious to re-establish sectarian burial-grounds on a new 
basis. The Duke of Richmond, we read, has, in consequence 
of the passing of the Burials Act, ‘ withdrawn his consent to 
give land for the enlargement of Singleton churchyard, but 
has granted land for the establishment of a burial-ground 
to be vested in Church trustees by a strict trust deed and 
restricted to Church services.’ At the same time the Duke 
offers the Nonconformists a piece of ground ‘ for their exclu- 
sive use,’ which means, we presume, that they in turn are to 
have the privilege of excluding persons who do not agree 
with them. Will the Nonconformists accept it?“ 
CONGRATULATIONS 


The Glamorganshire (Northern district) Association of 
Congregationalists, at their quarterly meeting, held at 
Penywern, Dowlais, passed the following resolution :— 
“That we desire to express our gratification that the pre- 
sent Liberal Government has passed the new Burials Act, 
that the Right Hor. George Osborne Morgan has at length 
the satisfactio of largely enjoying the fruit of so many 
years’ labour ™ and toil; that the parish churchyards and 
the public cemeteries, both as to their ‘consecrated’ and 
‘unconsecrated’ grounds, are equally free to the Dissenting 
minister and the parish priest, to the ‘laymen’ and to the 
‘clergyman,’ to perform in them religious services at the 
burial of the dead; and we earnestly hope that the new 
law may be the means of bringing Churchmen and Dis- 


tenters to feel more their equality as Christians.“ 

The Midland Baptist Union, which represents about 
140 churches and 17,000 members, held their annual meeting 
at Leicester on Tuesday, when the following resolution was 
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adopted: — That this Union expresses his satisfaction at 


the enactment ofa burial law im which the just claims of 
Nonconformists are recognised, thanks Mr. Osborne Morgan 
and the Liberal leaders for the part they have taken in the 
struggle, but, at the same time, expresses an earnest hope 
that the time is not far distant when every remaining ves- 
tige of religious intolerance shall be removed from the 
English laws relating to burial.” The Union represents 
about 140 churches and 17,000 members. 


BURIAL FEES. 


Rev. H. W. Cookes, rector of Astley, near Stourport, — 


writing to John Bull in reference to burial fees, refers to Sir 
Henry Spelman and Johnson's Canons of the Church” in 
proof “that the Church has always expressly forbidden the 
parson to claim any fee at all for performing the burial ser- 
vice. Spelman, in his “ De Sepultura,” strongly reprobates 
the“ bad custom as altogether opposed to the ofttimes ro- 


peated directions of the Church, and does not scruple to de- | 


nounce it as “most irreligious,” “the brand of simony,“ 
Ko., Ke. Cripps, in his “ Laws of the Church,” declares (775), 
No constitution or canon, ancient or modern, fixed or pro- 
tended to fix any fee for interment, or for the offi-e of burial. 
: But though fees are not due of common right, it 
seems to be now clearly established that they may be pay- 
able by custom, and originally all such customary fees seem 
to have been payable for the interment, rather than for the 
performance of the burial service; aud Sir Robert Philli- 
more, Eccles. Law, 840:—“In early times all fees for 
burial were forbidden as simoniacal, then free offerings came 
to be made, and in the last stage custom introduced a re- 
guiar fee.“ Mr. Cookes remarks :—‘ If by interment Mr. 
Cripps means committing the body to the ground, and if by 
‘regular fee’ Sir Robert means for performing the burial 
service, I believe both these learned gentlemen are mis- 
taken. They appear to confound the fee payable to the 
parson for breaking the ground in ancient churchyards, of 
which only I am speaking, with the fee supposed to be pay- 
able for interment or the performance of the service. Sir 
Sir Robert, quoting apparently from Lindwood, says (862); 
— Burial ought not to be sold; but, albeit the clergy may 
not demand anything for burial, yet the laity may be com- 
pelled to observe pious and landable customs. But in such 
case the clerk must not demand anything for the ground or 
for the office.” On the other hand, the fee for breaking the 
ground appears to Lave been universal throughout England. 
Both Sir Robert, 862, and Steer, in his Parish Law,’ 79, 
quote Sir Simeon Degge as saying (146), ‘that the accus- 
tomed fee to the parson for breaking the soil in the church- 
yard is, for the most part, 3s. 4d., and for breaking the floor 
in the chancel 6s. 8d.“ I have somewhere found it stated, 
but cannot now remewber where, that the parson, as lord of 
the soil, was entitled to a fee for breaking it. The burial fee 
at Astley for breaking the soil is a shilling. In an old 
account-book, kept by one who was formerly parish clerk at 
Astley, I find, under date 1783, the following entries :— 
‘Burial fees: Breaking up the ground, 3s. .; in the 
parish, IS.; the higher fee being, I conclude, the fee fora 
non-parishioner.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


— 


ResTORATION OF VeEsTMENTS.—Rev. Berdmore Compton, : 


Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret-street, writes to John Bull, 
It is probable that the vestments prescribed by the rubric 
for the minister's use during the Holy Communion will soon | 
be restored in many churches; and it is much to be wished 
that the rubric should be strictly adhered to, and such vest- 
ments introduced and used henceforth as were really used by 
authority of Parliament in the second year of Edward VI. 


There has been a general consent of the learned as to the 
customary shape of those vestments (which was generally 
different from the modern Roman shape). The custom of | 
colour (also different from the modern Roman rule) was more | 
various. I have lately had the privilege of hearing this 
subject fully discussed by some of the best living authorities 
on English Ritual, who cannot be charged with fanatical 
attachment to Sarum or Roman use; and they are agreed 
that though the Realm had not one use of colour throughout, 
yet that it is safe to say positively that the general English 


like a 


colour of vestment and altar furniture was re l- that white 
was universally used during the Easter season, 1: d generally 
on some other occasions—and that these two ours might 
well suffice now for an ordinary English church. It was 
also agreed by our learned friends that, without departing 
from historical precedent, other colours might be substitated 
for red, on certain occasions, in churches of greater dignity. 
But red is the fundamental colour and distinctively Sagte. 
in ecclesiastical as well as civil usage, to be seen in the 
robes of our Judges, in our flags, and in our military uni- 
forms, as wellas in the altar-cloths with which we have 
been familiar from cur childhood. They say that there 
was great variety in the material of the vestments. We 
are, therefore, not tied to silk in the vestments, any more 
than in the ‘ carpet’ which the canon prescribes for the Holy 
Table. But whatever it is made of, ‘ silk or other decent 
stuff. a red vestment with its appurtenances is the first 
vestment to be restored by those who wish their minister to 
obey the rubric which regulates the ornaments’ of the 
English Church.“ 

‘‘ INaDEQUATE Perrormmance Or Eccirsiasticat. Durr.” 
—The Church Times says: —“ The Rev. J. E. Gladstone, 
Vicar of St. Matthew's, Wolverhampton, is, we believe, a 
gentleman who made himself very busy in a local case of 
persecution ; and from a pamphlet which he has sent us we 
gather that his Bishop thinks there is so much ground for 
accusing him ofan ‘ inadequate performance of ecclesiastical 
daty,’ that his lordship has issued a commission to enquire 
into the matter. Mr. Gladstone protests and scolds through 
some thirty pages of print; but thouch we have no desire 
to prejudge the matter, we can no more accept an es parte 
exculpation than we could accept an ex parte charge. All 
we do say, is that it is an awkward coincidence that while 
Mr. Dale should be sent to prison for too much zeal, the 
Bishop of Lichfield should see fit to inquire into the conduct 
of a Persecutionist who is suspected of too little. The 
Bishop of London — with profit take a leaf out of Bishop 
Maclagan’s book, and direct an inquiry into the performance 
of ecclesiastical duty by a c to whom Mr. Dale is 
now a very near neighbour—the incumbent of St. Paul's, 
Camden-squa e. So far as we can see, the rev. gentleman 
does no work to speak of. There is no weekday service, and 
not even a service on Sunday afternoon. No saint’s day is 


observed. The church is kept fast closed on Ash Wednes- 
day and Ascension Day. In a word, it is never opened for 
hristmas 


— worship on a weekday at all, except on 
ayand Good Friday. We believe there is no parochial 
institution or organisation of any kind. Of course there is 
no pastoral visiting. There is no school; but, on the other 
hand,a bell is rung with great punctuality at a quarter to 
nine every Sunday morning. New-comers suppose that this 
indicates an Early Celebration, but there has never been 
anything of the sort. Another theory is that the bell is 
intended to call the Sunday-school together, but there is no 
Sunday-school to summon.” 


LONDON WITHOUT SMOKE. 


Aut London has lately been angrily asking why, in 
this scientific age, nothing has yet been done to old ou 
towns of the demon of fog and smoke which is threaten- 
ing to become a — dend weight upon their inhabit- 

ants. The first step in the necessary direction was 

accomplished when it was found that these hideous, 
depressing fogs owed their existence in great part to 
the numberless fires, in houses and in factories, that 
are almost unceasingly sending forth volumes of smoke, 
which, unless a pretty strong breeze is blowing, hang 

— over the houses and streets of our towns, An 

Englishman will endure fogs rather than give up his 

~ fires, but can no remedy be found which shall save 

the one and banish the other? One important answer 
to this question is given in the current number of 
Nature, where Dr. Siemens describes an invention of 
his own, which seems to combine comfort, economy, 
and, at the same time, entire absence of smoke. Dr. 
Siemens sympathises with the Englishman's love of an 
open fire, and his dislike to the odour and appearance 
of ordinary gas-stoves. Starting from the idea that 
these fumes proceed chiefly from the ash-pan beneath 
the gas-stove, the surrounding air not being sufficiently 
heated to carry the products of the combustion up the 
chimney, Dr. Siemens has made a stove which, by its 
construction, prevents this accumulation of gas fumes. 
This stove has a solid back and bottom of iron: 
the bottom plate, however, does not reach quite 
to the front bar, in order to leave sufficient space 
for a circular gas-pipe, the upper surface of which is 
perforated with several small holes for gas jets. This 
gas-pipe rests upon a lower plate, and bent so as to 
form a channel for the necessary supply of air; in this 
lower plate is a trap-door for the removal of ashes, and 
in the channel itself is a fluted copper band or ruff. This 
utilises the heat which would otherwise be wasted at the 
back of the grate, and causes a current of air which, 
acting upon the gas-flames, greatly increases their 
brilliancy. Dr. Siemens finds this arrangement yield 
far more heat than a Bunsen burner does, where air is 
mixed with gas in the pipe. In the grate itself are 
placed pieces of coke, or of that hard kind of coal known 
as anthracite; the gas forms the original source of 
heat, it rapidly communicates its heat to the coke, 
which begins to glow brightly, and, with the gas-flames, 
5 the appearance of an ordinary fire. Dr. 
iemens does not give the initial cost of his stove, nor 
does he state the length of time required to kindle his 
fire, but, once kindled, it maintains a steady tempera- 
ture as long as the gas is alight. By using this 
arrangement in a very cold office, which he was formerly 
unable to keep even comfortably warm with an ordinary 
coal fire, Dr. Siemens proves that he has been able to 
obtain more heat from his“ gas-coke fire as compared 
with the coal fire, and at a considerably reduced cost. 
The other advantages of this stove are that in appear- 

ance it is perfectly satisfactory, there are no unpleasant 
fumes, no smoke; it is cleanly, and it can, of course, be 
lighted or put out at any moment without trouble or 
inconvenience. The arrangement can easily, and for a 
very small outlay, be adapted to any stove, though less 
heat will then be produced than in one constructed en- 
tirely upon this plan. Were such stoves as these in 
common use, London might soon lose one of the com- 
monest and worst features of its climate. 
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Congregational Union Lecture, 1880-1. 
SvuRsECT : — 
“ SYSTEMS IN ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
quae CENTURY.” 


By Rev. J. G. ROGERS, B.A. 


HE SECOND of the Series will be delivered in the 

MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, on TUESDAY NEXT, 

Aird November, on Religious Liberalism in Relation to Church 

Poy ‘nev. ENOCH MELLOR, D.D., of Halifax, will preside. 
The Lecture will com mence at 7.30. 
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ters of rles Dickens Memoirs of Mrs. Tait, Bishop Selwyn, ‘‘ Sister 
Dora, Dean Hook, Rev. Henry Venn, Mary ter, &c., and more 
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MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


— a 


NOTICE.—A NEW VOLUME by 
Mr. TENNYSON, entitled “ BALLADS, 
and OTHER POEMS,” is now in the 
Press, and will be ready for Publication 
on Wednesday next, price 5s. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., 1, Paternoster-square, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ An Oxford Clergyman,” and “A. C.“ crowded out this week. 


With our Number for Thursday, December 2nd, 
we propose to give a 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT OF EIGHT PAGES. 


We shall be obliged to Publishers, who desire to send 
books for review, if they will forward them not later 
than Monday next to the Editor's Office, 18, 
Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Nonconkormist and Independent. 


{ Combining the Patriot, Nonconformist, and English Independent. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1880. 


THE NIHILIST TERROR. 


Txe Russian Government seems at last to have 
reached the core of the Nihilist conspiracy; but 
we fear that it is as far as ever from having reached 
the source of the danger with which Nihilism 
threatens the State. A particular band of con- 
spirators may be broken up, and the boldest of 
them may be prevented effectually by summary 
we gy from troubling again the peace of society. 

ut in such a country as Russia Nihilism is like 
zymotic disease; it is a permeating principle, and 
multiplies itself with terrible rapidity ; it spreads 
its poison through the whole social system, and 
breaks out now at one point, now at another, with 
malign but irrepressible energy. It did not need 
the bold words of one of the prisoners to warn us 
that the spirit lives on, though the actors may 
perish; and that a new band will be ready ere 
they are cold in their graves to tread with self- 
devoted courage and firmness in their steps. The 
most active and responsible members of the band 
have no doubt been discovered, tried, and doomed. 
But no one supposes that the trial and condem- 
nation of a dozen desperate assassins can deliver 
the State from the fear which has so long op- 
pressed it, or allow the Emperor to feel himself 
free from the pursuit of his secret, daring, and 
remorseless foes. If one thingmore than another 
was patent in the various attempts at assassination, 
= with equal courage and skill, which of late 

ave excited the terror of Russia and the horror 
of Europe, it is the evidence of the extensive 
ramification of the plot, and of the measure in 
which the poison had penetrated all classes of 
society. It is just impossible to believe that the 
Moscow and Winter Palace explosions could have 
been effected without the connivance of some high 
in station, who were in a position to have dis- 
covered what was going on, unless they had been 
wilfully blind. The Nihilists who are seized and 
convicted are the forlorn hope of the movement. 
Their execution or deportation checks, no doubt, 
the daring and invention of the party for a time. 
But there is a great army behind them, out of 
which new forlorn hopes will be sent to the front, 
unless the causes of bitter, burning hatred to the 
Government are honestly sought out, and by wise 
legislation removed. 

The discovery and suppression of this core of 
terrorism are due, no doubt, to the energy which the 
new Dictator has infused into all departments of 
the Administration. But little has been done to 
heal the fountain out of which these bitter waters 
flow. The measures of General MELIkorr have 
been wise and resolute; he has done his best to 
lighten the burden of tyranny, and to improve the 
condition of the people, as his last significant 
manifesto to the bakers of St. Petersburg shows. 
But it must be understood that what is done is 
done on the old lines. It is simply an attempt 
by an intelligent, honest, and resolute man to 
make pure tyranny tolerable; not an attempt to 
substitute for tyranny a more excellent way of rule. 
Nothing has been done, as xe to meet the aspira- 
tions of young, intelligent Russia, desirous of get- 
ting, in some measure, at any rate, its own hand on 
the management of its own affairs. Nothing has 
been offered which even approaches a constitution; 
and the liberty which has — allowed to the Press 
is withdrawn again at the least blush of alarm. The 
system which has created the Terrorists reigns in 
full force, only it is more ably and, perhaps, justly 
administered. We say perhaps, for what can one 
man do amongst eighty millions? His eyes cannot 
be everywhere, or hishand. It is to be feared that 
it is within a very little circle, the circle of his im- 
mediate personal action, that the improvement is 
manifest. The corruption of Russian society is so 


utter, that beyond that circle the old system is sure 


to reign, probably with aggravated horrors ; for in a 
state of panic such as the terrorists have caused, 


cruelty and wrong always abound. 


The very first step towards a better state of | 


things would be the granting of an honest freedom 
to the Press. There is nothing which despotic 
Governments so much and so foolishly dread as the 
kind of excitement which a newly-emancipated 


| Pressrarely fails to keep up in the public mind. The 

Press newly freed is sure at first in some measure 
to abuse its freedom, and to keep the public mind 
in a state of needless agitation. Then the rulers 
get alarmed, and recall their gift. The excitement, 
could they but understand it, is the healthiest 
thing that could possibly befall. It is the safe 
outlet of much that would otherwise be gravely 
dangerous to the State. When a sore is healing, 
there is always some fever; the heat promotes the 
cure. So with the kind of excitement which liberty 
causes in newly emancipated States. The rulers 
will always do wisely to face it bravely, and rather 
rejoice than groan over it. Many a fierce spirit 
explodes through the Press which would explode 
through dynamite where the Press is gagged. Could 
the rulers of Russia but see this, and let the 
grievances of the people find ready utterance, and 
their passions free vent through the -journals or 
otherwise, the first step would have been taken to 
dry up Nihilism in the springs. But as far as 
appears at present, there is no hope of radical re- 
formation. The Emperor has his newly-married 
mistress to attend to at Livadia, and the corruption 
of his nearest kinsmen to mourn over; he is sad, 
and weary, and hopeless. While he lives and 
reigns, nothing vigorous will be done, and then, 
after him, will come the deluge. 

Revolutions are simply reformations too long de- 
layed. If the needed reforms are postponed, and 
the people are mocked by the old autocracy in a 
new dress, the new reign will witness a revolution, 
which, when it does break out, will cast our 
Western revolutions into the shade. There is a 
stern daring in the Russian character, as the pro- 
ceedings of these terrorists makes abundantly plain, 
which will shrink from no extremities however 
dire, when the train is laid for revolution; and the 
Government is laying it every hour. Confident 
expectations are expressed in some journals that 
the worst is over, now that this nest of conspira- 
tors has been broken up and destroyed. We have 
no idea that the worst is over. Their death or de- 
portation will be the signal for fresh demonstra- 
tions of the vitality of Nihilism, and of the deter- 
mination of the conspiracy to keep the authorities 
in perpetual alarm. The bad harvest and the high 
price of bread—almost famine price—will make 
the mass of the suffering people ready to their 
hands. It is a dark, dark outlook. Immorality in 
the palace, schism in the Imperial family, corrup- 
tion well-nigh universal in the administrative class, 
furious discontent in the educated, bitter want 
and misery in the poor—these are the materials 
out of which Russia has to work her regeneration. 
It seems as if Nihilism was really the most vital 
thing in the Empire; Nihlism, which, by virtue of 
its name, ought to be the deadest. It alone takes 
up the cause of the afflicted ani the right of the 
poor with enthusiasm, and dies proudly, and even 
joyfully, for what it believes to be for the public 
good. And yet it has no higher conception of the 
public good than murderous hostility to authority, 
anc crimes which make the world shudder and 
turn pale. One cannot but admire the heroic 
courage with which Nihilists, who believe in nothing, 
offer themselves for sacrifice to the sword and the 
axe of tyranny; one cannot but shudder at the 
horrible crimes with which they shame their cause 
and stain their souls. A country which can pro- 
duce such daring, ruthless, and inventive con- 
spirators against the despotism which torments it, 
cannot be long held in bondage; but we may say, 
with equal truth, that its emancipation will pro- 
bably write one of the bloodiest chapters in the 
history of the world. 


POST OFFICE FACILITIES FOR THRIFT. 


THE new arrangements instituted by the Posr- 
MASTER-GENERAL for facilitating and attracting 
the savings of the million, have something of the 
charming simplicity characteristic of the works of 
genius. But beneath an unpretending exterior, 
they probably conceal more fruitful germs of social 
and even political reform than many more preten- 
tious measures. Amongst the multitude of volun- 
tary institutions supported by benevolence, few 
have been more fruitful of good than penny banks ; 
but having been for the most part carried on as 
adjuncts of other philanthropic movements, they 
have lacked the systematic organisation and uni- 
versality essential in any attempt to collect and 
secure the savings of a whole people. Now this 
systematic organisation and this universality are 
manifestly best secured by Government machinery ; 
and the purpose in hand being entirely pecuniary 
and commercial, there is nothing in it inconsistent 
with Government action. The machinery lay at hand 
in the post offices distributed through every nook and 
| cranny of town and country. The possibility of using 
these Post-offices as Savings’ Banks h alread 
been proved; but the clerical expenses involved had, 
| before Mr. Fawcett’s advent to office, prevented 
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the collection of sums smaller than a shilling. The | 


new PosTMASTER-GENERAL, however, hit upon the 
plan of providing forms to receive twelve penny 
stamps, which could be gradually filled up whenever 
a penny could be saved. The form, with its twelve 
esive stamps, is then taken to the Post-office, 
and the account is thus opened with the deposit of 
a shilling. The forms and the stamps of course 
must cost something to produce, and as no charge 
for this purpose is made to the depositors we pre- 
sume it is expected that the Government will be 
recouped by the amount of small savings which will 
be attracted, bearing no interest. The experiment 
has been tried for two months past in ten selected 
counties. Fourteen thousand forms have been 
filled up and paid in. So far the experiment is said 
to haye been a complete success, and it is to be 
extended to the whole country. But Mr. Fawcrrt’s 
new scheme of public thrift does not stophere. By 
making possible investments of ten pounds in the 
funds, and affording special facilities to depositors 
in the Post-office Savings’ Bank, he not only gives 
to the million practically absolute security for their 
savings, but he commences operations which will 
gradually give to a very large proportion of the 
humbler classes a direct and tangible pecuniary in- 
terest in the stability of national institutions. 

We must congratulate Mr. Fawcett upon the 
inauguration of his official career by so very prac- 
tical and useful a measure. As one main difference 
between civilisation and barbarism is the presence 
of accumulated capital in the one and its almost 
entire absence in the other, so those civilisations 
are least secure in which accumulation is practically 
confined to a small section of the community. If 
two-thirds of the nation are living from hand to 
mouth, with no certain prospect beyond the next 
meal's meat, it is obvious that a terrible scope is 
given to the wild passions that are sometimes 
excited at periods of distress orin acute conflicts of 
opinion. Besides, rational equality can never be 
established so long as millions are tempted to sub- 
servience and thousands to arrogance by widespread 
destitution on the one hand, and concentrated 
wealth on the other. A dead level of absolute 
equality is, indeed, a dream, as dreary as it is, for- 
tunately, impossible; but the equality which con- 
sists in mutual recognition of the enormous supe- 
riority of the human attributes we possess in 
common over accidental varieties of ability, 
rank, and means, is perfectly attainable in 
a well-ordered community. But such rational 
equality has never yet been attained in this 
country. Mr. MarraHew ARNOLD is, probably, 
right in saying that it exists to a large extent in 
France; nor is the reason far to seek. It is not 
revolutionary theories, it is the wide-spread pos- 
session of land and of money in the funds which 
gives to the French proletariat both the politeness 
and independence that come of self-respect. The 
working classes in our own land possess already a 
large amount of political power, and have only to 
become aware of their strength in order to possess 
much more. But it cannot be fora moment main- 
tained that as a rule they are characterised by that 
quiet assumption of equality as a matter of course 
which generally marks the French ouvrier. There 
is no doubt something in difference of race. The 
time may never come in England when a casual 
word in the street between the millionaire and the 
labourer will be accompanied by the equal saluta- 
tion, the courteous bow, and the doffed hat on both 
sides; but the manly and self-respectful courtesy 
exhibited by the best ead of our working classes 
in their easy intercourse with their social superiors 
will only be extended to all their fellows when 
the millions in England, as well as in France, 
have the independence which comes of the con- 
scious possession of means to support it. 

Everything, therefore, that favours thrift has a 
direct bearing both upon social and political reform. 
Without disparaging in the least Sir WILFRID 
Lawson's well-meant efforts to improve the 
drink traffic off the face of the earth, we must 
believe that the diminution of drinking affects the 
good of the people mainly through the promotion of 
thrift; and, conversely, if thrift can be promoted 
without legal revolution, it is certain to diminish 
excessive drinking. It is not the man of a saving 
and enterprising disposition who squanders his 
money at the public-house; it is the receiver of 
more wages than can be spent in healthful food, and 
who does not know what to do with the surplus; or 
it is the miserable wretch, baffled and hopeless in 
the battle of life, who has owed his 4 in 
great measure to the want of facilities for saving 
in happier times. It is not the man with money in 
the funds who advocates violent experiments in 
legislation; it is the penniless adventurer, so badly 
off that no national calamity can well leave him 
worse off than he is. Now, to obtain the priceless 
blessings of universal thrift, the chief requisites 
are facilities for collecting the smaller savings, 
absolute security in their storage, and the prospect 


of their spontaneous increase. With regard to | 
this last condition, it is remarkable how little in 
the way of interest gives a charm to the posses- 
sion of a banking account. To store up money, 
that lies absolutely dead, seems miserly ; but the 
receipt of a few shillings from a deposit is a prospect : 
to which the poor will look forward with cheerful- 
ness throughout a whole year. Now, Mr. Fawcetrt’s 
plan combines all these conditions of success in a 
most remarkable degree; and in starting it he has 
— than justified the expectations formed 
when he took office. 


THE TORY LEADERS ON THE POLITICAL 
SITUATION, 


THERE is one feature in the Tories which we can 
always admire. They are never beaten. They may 
be out-generalled, out-numbered, out-voted, but 
they never admit they are defeated. The duller the 
aspect of their fortunes and the more cheery the 
spirits of the leaders, the more rapturous the ap- 
plause of their followers. There is good policy in 
this, for there are always a certain number of 
people who are influenced by this tone, and believe 
that there is something behind the scenes that the 
uninitiated cannot understand, but which is des- 
tined to work a complete revolution in political 
affairs. The Bristol Tories have been true to the 
sentiments of their party in their late gatherings. 
They have been defeated in their own city as well 
as in the country at large; but if Lord Bracons- 
FIELD had been at the head of a triumphant majo- 
rity, to which Bristol had contributed a vote, they 
could hardly have been more enthusiastic and jubi- 
lant. Mr. Epwarp CLARKE, the latest recruit of 
the party, who has been hailed with a passionate 
fervour that would suggest that Toryism is so sadly 
lacking in brain-power that any accession to it fills 
it with a joy that can hardly find adequate expres- 
sion, was there to indulge in his accustomed flourish 
of trumpets. Mr. CLARKE is a true representative 
of the latest type of London Toryism. Jingoism, in 
all its juvenile recklessness, inspires his rhetoric and 
gives force to his appeals. He seems to have 
genuine faith in the Imperial destiny of England, 
and consequently a hatred of all the progressive 
and cosmopolitan ideas of modern Liberals, and 
this gives a strength to his oratory which otherwise 
it would not possess. He believes in privilege, 
believes in the rightful supremacy of England and 
in the ascendancy of a particular class in England. 
The Colston banquetters cheered him to the echo, 
and he gratified them by that exultant tone in 
speaking of their leaders and their prospects in 
which Tories always delight. They found their own 
thoughts dressed up in stirring language and set 
forth with considerable energy and force, and they 
cheered accordingly, rejoicing especially in the 
thought that they had found so redoubtable a 
champion to combat the designs of the wicked 
Radicals, whom they all hate. 


Sir Srarrorp Norracore, of course, had a very 
different part to sustain, and whatever other criti- 
cism may be —— on his performance, it must, 
at all events, be confessed that he was true to him- 
self. Sir Srarrono is not brilliant in his 
statesmauship or impressive in his eloquence, 
and no one could pretend that there was a 
trace of either quality in his speech. There was 
not even an approach to an original idea, and the 
tameness of the common-places, which were worthy 
only of a second-rate politician, was not relieved by 
the mode of presenting them. Sir Srarrorp has 
never shown himself a generous opponent to Mr. 
GLADSTONE, and there was nota trace of generosity 
in his tone at Bristol. It might be safely added 
that he has never been formidable as a leader of 
Opposition, and there are certainly no indications 
that he is about to display great qualities now. If 
there is need of genius, cr Glan, or startling sensa- 
tion in order to rally the beaten forces of Tory- 
ism and conduct them to victory, there must 
be other leadership than that of the late CHANCELLOR 
of the Excnequer. It may be said that nobody 
expects such an achievement from him; that there 
are others, like the redoubtable Lord RAN Dorn 
CHURCHILL, who can give the hard knocks, but 
who on this occasion did not put in an appearance ; 
others again, like Mr. CLARKE, to excite the en- 
thusiasm of the followers. Still, even so, it is an 
unfortunate thing for a chief that he commands 
only a quiet and respectful deference, and has 
to trust to others to kindle that passion by 
means of which he hopes to regain power. 


We complain, however, less of the intellectual 
weakness of Sir Srarrorp than of the twist 
in his political ethics. A high-minded man, de- 
termined on carrying right principle into all his 
public judginents and utterances, would not have 
dealt with the Eastern policy of the Government 
in the style to which he condescended. No doubt 


Tory advocates have insisted that Dulcigno was 


not assigned to Montenegro by the Berlin Treaty, 


but an honourable statesman, with the responsi- 


bilities of a leader, should not have stooped to so 
paltry a subterfuge. It is quite true that the 
treaty gave Dulcigno to Turkey, but it is equally 
true that Turkey preferred to surrender it in pre- 
ference to other territory which it was — to 
yield to its rival. But it is not of much use to urge 
this, since Sir Srarronb's contention really amounts 
to a justification of Turkey in evading the terms 
which she herself had accepted. As we study his 
pleadings, we cannot help asking whether the 
Treaty was meant to be a dishonest imposture 
by which Russia was to be deprived of 
the fruits of the costly war she had waged. Asa 
matter of fact, Turkey made promises in virtue of 
which the hostile army was withdrawn from her 
territory, and she recovered provinces that she 
must otherwise have lost; and then, to employ the 
simile of Sir Starrorp Nortacote, amused herself 
by playing a game of bob-cherry with the Powers 
who were foolish enough to trust to her plighted 
word. Throughout the speech we look in vain for 
a word of honest indignation against the potentate 
who amuses himself and insults all Europe by this 
extraordinary sport. Indeed, we see not how a 
member of Lord Braconsrretp’s Cabinet could 
have condemned him with any justice, seeing that, 
on Sir STAFFORD's own showing, our two ambassc- 
dors treated Greece to the same game. 

The amazing thing to us is that these Tory speakers 
seem wholly unconscious of the discreditable aspect 
in which 7 present their own policy. Put into 
— English what they say is, that it is useless 
or the Ministry to pretend that they are following 
out the ideas of their predecessors in —— — 
the execution of theſfreaty of Berlin, for though they 
had concluded it, they never meant it to be enforced. 
When the Russians had relaxed their grip, its work 
was done, and henceforth it was for the SutTan to 
carry out its provisions at his own pleasure. Of 
course this is not distinctly said, but it is more 
than implied in Sir Starrorp’s attack, as well as 
in the ordinary criticism of the Opposition upon 
the — of the Government. The leader, in truth, 

andered only to the most unworthy ry ee of 
his followers. He never rose above the lowest level of 
party warfare, and indulged in a kind of represen- 
tation which exhibits even party conflict in its 
worst aspect. The honour of the country was 
forgotten in the desire to make a point against an 
adversary, while the most sublime indifference to 
facts was exhibited in the attempt to produce the 
impression that the BraconsrigLD Ministry were 
men of peace, while the Liberals are resorting to a 
policy of coercion. 

That patriotic sentiment would induce a generous 
judgment of the action of the Ministry in Ireland 
was not to be expected, and if any were weak 
enough to anticipate any sign of such high-minded. 
ness, they must have been grievously disappointed. 
This is not the time for the bandying of accusations 
and recriminations in relation to Irish affairs. The 
fire ought to be put out before we begin to inquire 
who held the torch and lighted the flame. The 
Ministry are struggling bravely against the dif- 
ficulties they have to face, and the most malignant 
foes might well cease from criticism until there is 
some return to quietness. The Boycorrt incident 
is unquestionably a disgrace to the country, but the 
Ministry are responsible for nothing in connection 
with it, except the ability with which the evils 
which at one time were threatened, have been 
averted. They did not rouse the ple to that 
passion which has found such terrible methods of 
executing its vengeance. They have not withheld 
from Captain Boycorr the defenders necessary to 
secure his safety. It was impossible that they 
could punish the tradesmen who would not have 
him as a customer, or the workmen who would 
not dig up his potatoes, or the carmen who 
would not drive him or any member of his 
family. Such a blockade, if it could be 
made effectual, was beyond the power even 
of soldiers or 2 In another country it would 
have been difficult to secure the unanimity of the 

asants, which was essential to success, but in 
reland it was easily obtained, and the mode of 
breaking down such a compact is not very obvious. 
The sibility of such an isolation of an indi- 
vidual who happens to offend popular feeling is a 
terrible thing to contemplate, but the blame can- 
not be laid on the Government. Their conduct in 
relation to the Ulster expedition has been marked 
by singular wisdom, as ought to have been acknow- 
ledged even by Tory opponents. But the great 
object of Mr. Ginson, who undertook to set forth 
the case of the landlords, was to try and fix the 
blame on the Ministry, and some of the reasoning 
he employed with this view was not very creditable. 
But we will not argue the case now. Our own 
belief is that the present state of things is due to 
those with whom Mr. Grsson is in closer associa- 
tion, and of whose views he was the most able 
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exponent in the House of Commons. But this is 
not the time for such discussion. The Opposition 
have really nothing to say which deserves attention, 
and they would act more wisely if they kept silence. 


Although the frequent Cabinet Councils are no more 
than what is customary at this season, it is generally 
understood that the State of Ireland is the leading sub- 
ject of consultation in Downing-street. At first it was 
reported that Her Masesty’s Ministers had decided to 
convene Parliament about the middle of January, 
which was interpreted as adverse to a policy of coer- 
cion, and simply as a means of gaining additional time 
for what must, under any circumstances, be an im- 
portant Session. Yesterday it was stated that the 
expediency of a December Session—which would mean 
an application to Parliament for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act—was not decided, and was to 
be further considered. 


Last evening the Standard announced that, after a 
Cabinet Council in the afternoon, it was decided that 
Parliament should be summoned for the despatch of 
business on January 6th, which may be regarded as a 
compromise between those in favour of coercion and 
those who prefer remedial legislation. We imagine 
that if both are needed both will be simultaneously 
announced in the Speech from the Throne. 


At such a juncture the appearance of the two chief 
Radical members of the Cabinet on a public platform 
has excited special interest. Neither Mr. Briout nor 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in their speeches on the opening of 
the new Junior Liberal Club at Birmingham shirked 
the question of the hour. The President of the Board 
of Trade, while entreating the Irish people to accept 
the assurance which had been given to them that the 
land laws should be carefully considered at the earliest 
possible moment, and such amendments proposed in 
them as inquiry showed to be just and equitable, asked 
English Liberals also not to allow themselves to be 
diverted even by crime and outrage from what was 
their plain duty in this matter. Nor did he believe it 
possible or right to destroy liberty in order to preserve 
law, holding that it was unconstitutional at the first 
outbreak of the disorder to proceed to suspend all the 
safeguards of liberty of a nation without at all events 
at the same time inquiring into the causes and endea- 
vouring to remove the causes which may have promoted 
and instigated that disorder. Mr. Bricut’s speech was 
in a similar strain, and was guarded by the statement 
that he only expressed his own opinions. The present 
movement in a portion of Ireland was (he said) a social 
revolt of a very strange and extraordinary charac- 
ter. It was not apparently so much a rising against 
the Government as against the owners of the soil, 
and it had been stimulated by the rejection of the Com- 
pensation for Disturbances Bill by the House of Lords. 
But force was not a remedy. What was in his view 
required to meet the emergency was a Government 
measure by which when landowners were willing to sell 
—and there are many at all times, and tenants able and 
willing to buy—it could be done through the instru- 
mentality of a Government Commission, and by this 
means the number of the proprietary farmers in Ireland 
might be rapidly increased, and he thought five or ten 
millions might be well spent in bringing the question to 
a successful issue. The Administration, he said, might 
find great difficulty, and even danger to themselves, in 
dealing with this question ; but, for his part, he believed 
that any measure on the basis that he had referred to, or 
anything like it, would have the effect of improving the 
value of all landed property in Ireland. It would thus 
appear that up to Tuesday night neither Mr. Bricur 
nor Mr. CHAMBERLAIN considered that an adequate 
case had been made out for a coercive policy. 


The Boycorr incident, like many others when they 
come to be examined more narrowly, has been stripped 
of its romance. The relieving expedition was, by the 
wish of the Irish Government, reduced to fifty Ulster 
men, whose arrival at Ballinrobe was preceded by a 
military force of some 1,500 men, including a bedy of 
cavalry, who had to set up their tents, and put up with 
short supplies, as though in an actual campaign. It 
has been a dreary business. Drenching rains attended 
the march on foot to Lough Mask House, where the 
accommodation was, of course, quite inadequate, and 
the welcome anything but cordial. The peasantry jeered, 
but did not threaten, and still hold aloof. The cavalry 
horses are picketed on the sodden grass of the park of 
Lough Mask House ; the troops are damp and dispirited ; 
and the Orangemen who are saving Captain Boycort’s 
root-crops—which are not worth much—are disap- 
pointed with him and their own position—for he lacks 
sympathy—and they care not how soon they leave the 
dreary county of Mayo, when the owner of the property 
willaccompanythem. The tenant farmers have been pro- 
posing to send a deputation to Lord Erne, their land- 
lord, who is reputed to be less exacting than his agent, 
to tender to him the full amount of rent due, and to sub- 


mit to the Earl the details of the tyrannical acts of 


Captain Boxcorr, and ask for his dismissal. Possibly 
in a week the danger may have blown over, and the dis- 
trict have returned to its normal state. 


The Land League has, however, forbidden the 
proposed deputation, and especially the tender of 
rent—an ominous sign of their mischievous omnl- 
potence—and Lord Erne has himself declined to 
receive his tenants in consequence of their deter- 
mined hostility. Meanwhile, fresh troops have been 
sent to Ballinrobe to relieve such as may be ordered 
to Galway in consequence of a recent importation of 
arms from the United States. One assassination, and 
many outrages of anaggravated character, are reported, 
and there are signs that the system of terrorism is ex- 
tending. Though the prompt intervention of the Irish 
Executive has averted what might have become a local 
civil war in Mayo, and has vindicated the supremacy of 
the law against secret conspiracy, it is by no means 
clear that the spirit of lawlessness has yet received 
a decided check. 1 


The Daily News announced on Monday in prominent 
type that Mr. GLADSTONE was, in a few days, expected to 
pay a visit to Lord Dersy at Knowsley. Even those 
least disposed to draw occult inferences from simple 
statements would be inclined to imagine that the pro- 
posed meeting has some political significance. Lord 
Derpsy is at present an“ unattached” supporter—or, if 
that be too strong a word, well-wisher—of the present 
Government. If we remember aright, his Lordship 
voted, though with some reseryations, for the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill, and may now be 
disposed to throw the weight of his influence into the 
scale in favour of a thorough settlement of the Irish 
Land question, if not to take office under Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Some Tory writers have been speculating on the early 
secession from the Liberal ranks of some of the Whig 
landed proprietors, whose personal interests are 
thought likely to outweigh their loyalty to party. At 
all events, the open adhesion of Lord Dersy to the Go- 
vernment would tend to counteract this tendency, espe- 
cially if he should consent to enter the Cabinet. There 
have been rumours of resignations, which can only be 
set down as club gossip. It is, indeed, possible, if not 
probable, that Lord Chancellor SELBORNE will, ere long, 
retire, but a recasting of offices would be necessary if 
Lord Dersy were to become a Cabinet Minister. But 
his lordship has come to town, so that political gossips 
will have to construct a new castle in the air. 


The results of the pending elections will be watched 
with much interest. Our readers will not have forgot- 
ten the wave of popular enthusiasm which carried Mr. 
Watkin WILLIAMS in for Carnarvonshire byavery large 
majority, and left the son of the great Welsh magnute, 
Lord PENRHYN, out in the cold. Mr. WILLIAus having 
accepted a judgeship, it was thought the Liberals 
would have a walkover. But the Tories are prepared 
to fight, and have secured a Welsh landowner in the 
person of a Mr.Nanney. No better Liberal candidate 
could appear than Mr. RaTHBONE, who is highly popular 
in North Wales. Of the result there can belittle doubt. In 
Renfrewshire, vacant by the death of Colonel Mure, 
who fought hard for his seat last May, Mr. Crum, a 
local Liberal, will have a walk over. The issue will 
probably be the same in Clackmannan and Kinross, 
from which constituency Mr. ADAM has retired on his 
appointment as Governor of Madras. Here Mr. BAL- 
Four, the Solicitor-General, has come forward, and 
in his address he significantly remarks that while he 
would “ view with regret the Disestablishment of the 
Scottish Church, he thinks that such a course would be 
best both for the country and the Church itself.” There 
must be a strong undercurren+ in Scotland in favour of 
Disestablishment when a member of the Government 
deems it expedient thus to express himself in an electoral 
address. 


For the present the Ferry Cabinet is secure. The large 
majority which in the Chamber of Deputies on Thurs- 
day last passed a vote of confidence in the Government, 
showed that there was no serious intention on the part 
of the Republicans to drive them from office. In the 
Senate, where M. Burret on Monday proposed to con- 
demn Ministers for the arbitrary enforcement of the 
March decrees, the issue was more doubtful. The 
features of the two nights’ debate were the explanations 
as to his resignation given by M. pe Freycrwet, the 
open references to the occult influence of M. Gamperra, 
and the condemnation of the arbitrary policy of the 
Government by M. pe LABouLay and M. Jurxs Stuox, 
both Left Centre politicians. M. Ferry would accept 
no motion that implied censure, and eventually the 
order of the day, pure and simple, was carried by a 
majority of six (143 to 137). The Cabinet is respited, 
but the Magistracy Bill, which has for its object to 
remove reactionary administrators of the law, bids fair 
to bring about enother crisis. 


An apology is almost necessary for again referring to 


the Dulcigno difficulty. It is the old story with some 
variations. The SULTAN gives emphatic assurances ; 
DervisH Pasa rages at the Albanians ; the Albanians 
are much excited; and the international fleet remains 
at Cattaro. The Turkish general has, however, suc- 
ceeded in drawing a military cordon around the little 
seaport, and threatensto shoot all who attempt to force 
their way through. It remains to be seen whether the 
drama will turn out to be a tragedy or a comedy. 


The Marquis of Ripon has been holding a grand 
Durbar at Lahore. On Sunday his lordship reviewed 
the force of ten thousand soldiers who had returned 
from the Afghan campaign, and promised or distributed 
rewards. On Tuesday the Viceroy made a speech to the 
assembled Indian princes and officials. It contained 
an important declaration of policy, which, to a great ex- 
tent, reverses that of his predecessor. After speaking at 
some length on such subjects as the tenure of land, 
agriculture, railways, and education—questions but 
little heard of during the adventurous rule of Lord 
Lytron—his lordship avowed that it would be his con- 
stant endeavour to walk in the footsteps and apply the 
principles of Lord Lawrence. That great Indian 
statesman, when Governor-General sixteen years ago, 
and ever since, pre-eminently favoured a policy of 
peace and internal development as opposed to con- 
tinued extension of territory, and resolutely set his face 
against intervention in Afghanistan, “ scientific fron- 
tiers,” and all such delusions. It is these views in 
general that Lord Rieon, no doubt with the full 
sanction of the Home Government, now publicly 
endorses, and we may rest assured that he will, as op- 
portunity offers, give practical effect to them. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PIONEERS. 
XVI—JOSEPH STURGE. 


Josernx SturGeE was descended from a long line of 
Quaker ancestry, that can be traced up to the days of 
George Fox. He was born in 1793, at Elberton, in 
Gloucestershire. His father was a farmer, as his fore- 
fathers seem to have been for many generations. He 
himself began life as a farmer, but only continued in 
that calling for a few years, during which, however, he 
had an opportunity of showing that steadfast adherence 
to principle for which he was conspicuous in after life. 
When he was eighteen years of age he was drawn for 
the militia, a service that was then compulsory. Of 
course he refused to serve, and was prepared, if neces- 
sary, to g° to prison, for that was then the ultimate 
penalty due to those who declined to be trained in the 
art of homicide. But the young farmer had a flock 
of sheep, and that was usec and sold, and so paid his 
ransom. But in 1814 he quitted the cultivation of 
the soil, and entered into business as a corn-factor, 
first at Bewdley and finally at Birmingham and 
Gloucester. At that time the trade in corn was of a 
singularly hazardous and fluctuating character, and for 
several years he had to contend with manifold vicissi- 
tudes and discouragements, during which he preserved 
his integrity and a good conscience by resolutely 
adopting his expenditure to his means, instead of 
indulging in that perilous casuistry so prevalent in our 
day, that appearances must be kept up, or credit will 
suffer. At no time did Mr. Sturge allow himself to 
sink to a mere man of business. Even during those 

ears of anxious and strenuous'struggle through which he 
had to pass at the outset of his commercial career, he re- 
served some 2 of his time and substance for those 
enterprises of religion and philanthropy, to which, later 
on, nearly his whole life was consecrated. Very early 
in his career he espoused the cause of the Bible iety, 
the Peace Society, and the Anti-Slavery Society, with 
characteristic ardour. Nor was he a man to shrink 
from the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
Without presuming to censure those who thought 
differently, he had a profound conviction that to him it 
was a part of a Christian’s duty to take an 
active interest in the affairs of the community, 
among whom he lived, and by personal service and in- 
fluence to do what in him lay to give to those affairs a 
direction that should be in harmony with Christian 

riuciple and conducive to the general good. During 
his early residence in Birmingham these views were 
rather severely brought to the test. Amid the intense 
excitement which attended the Reform Bill of 1832, 
certain associations, known as Political Unions, were 
formed in different parts of the country. The first of 
these was organised at Birmingham, under the auspices 
of Mr. Thomas Atwood, who afterwards represented the 
borough in Parliament. Mr. Sturge having satisfied 
himself that its objects were just, and the means it 
employed legal and peacable, joinedthis body. Taking 
into account the state of feeling that existed at that 
time among religious people, and notably those of his 
own society, this was an act of great courage. He was 
exposed for a time to great misconstruction and re- 
proach. But in a long and able letter signed by him- 
self and his brother John, who had followed his example, 
the course they had taken was boldly indicated on the 
highest grounds of Christian consistency and obligation. 
Later in life and acting on the same principle, he threw 
himself with all the energy of his ardent nature into a 
movement for the extension of the suffrage. Thereis a 
special fitness in referring to that portion of Mr. 
Sturge’s career in these pages. For it was owing largely 
toa series of masterly papers in the Nonconformist, 
from the pen of its honoured editor, under the general 
title of “Reconciliation between the Middle and 
Labouring Classes,” that Mr. Sturge was induced to 
embark in that agitation, and, in all the efforts he made 
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to give effect to the principles embodied in those 
papers, Mr. Miall was his most faithful and powerful 
ally. No body of men ever engaged in an enterprise 
with higher and nobler aspirations than those cherished 
by Mr. Sturge and his associates at that time. But 
their endeavours were frustrated partly by the selfish 
jealousy of the middle classes, which, happily, has been 
greatly corrected since then, and partly by the pas- 
sionate violence of a section of the working classes 
deluded and misled by Feargus O’Connor and his party. 

In obedience to the same sense of public duty Mr. 
Sturge made three attempts to enter Parliament. In 
1841 he stood for Nottingham, against Mr. Walter of 
the Times. He was defeated by a majority of 84. An 
Election Committee, however, unseated Mr. Walter. The 
seat was offered to Mr. Sturge on his petition, but he 
declined to ‘ake that step. Once he stood for Birming- 
ham, and once in 1847 for Leeds, when he fought the 
battle of the voluntary educationists, under the auspices 
of Mr. Edmund Baines. On several subsequent occa- 
sions he was invited to offer himself as a candidate. But 
he firmly and without hesitation declined all such invi- 
tations, and was wont to say in the latter years of his 
life that he deemed it one of the things for which he 
had to be thankful to Providence that he had failed to 
get into the House of Commons. 

And, indeed, —- as was the place he once 
occupied as a politician, it was specially as a philan- 
thropist that his name and memory deserve to be had in 
remembrance. Eurly in life he became deeply interested 
in the Slavery Question, and was associated with Mr. 
James Cropper, who had the honour of being the first 
missionary of Abolitionism in England, in his efforts 
to stimulate the torpid conscience of the nation 
in reference to that great iniquity. For it 
is a singular fact that after the abolition of the slave- 
trade, there came a period of comparative apathy over 
the public mind as respects the institution of — 
itself. Mr. Sturge was one of the most efficient instru- 
ments in disturbing this apathy. and in creating that 
powerful opinion in the country, which swept away the 
evil thing from the face of the British dominions. It 
would be impossible within the compass of this sketch 
to commemorate worthily all the services and sacrifices 
he made in connection with this cause. Birmingham 
was for many years next to London, and sometimes 
before and above London, the most important centre of 
activity for all anti-slavery operations. Throughout the 
whole of the Midland counties, especially, Mr. Sturge’s 
labours were indefatigable ; o ising societies, getting 
up public meetings, corresponding with the friends of the 
cause, and moving into action all within the circle of 
his influence by the energy of his character and the con- 
tagion of his benevolent enthusiasm. 


When the Whig Government, constrained by the grow- 
ing excitement out of doors, very reluctantly and grudg- 
ingly undertook to deal with the subject of slavery in 
the West India Colonies, the plan they pro was 
such as grievously disappointed the expectations of the 
friends of the slaves. ere was one feature especially 
in their scheme that was singularly obnoxious to the 
abolitionists—that was the apprenticeship of twelve 
years (afterwards changed into seven) to which the slave 
was consigned, and which was, in fact, nothing but the 
perpetuation of slavery under another name. Mr. Sturge 
and his friends offered strenuous resistance to this 
provision, but in vain. But the intelligence that 
reached this country from the West Indies after the 
Act was peas amply justified the prognostications 
in which they had 1 as to the operation of the 
apprenticeship clause. It was found that the so-called 
emancipation was a mere delusion and mockery. 
The English nation had paid down their twenty 
million for the negro’s freedom, but the negro 
was not free. Mr. Sturge was in active cor- 
respondence with the friends of the slaves in the 
Colonies, who furnished him by every post with abund- 
ance of sickening evidence of the frightful severity with 
which the apprenticeship was being worked by the 
planters and their subordinates. But much of this 
evidence was given under the seal of secrecy, as those 
who gave it were apprehensive of their own safety, if 
their names became known. Under these circumstances 
Mr. Sturge determined to go and see for himself. The 
— he took on this occasion was so graphically 

escribed by Lord Brougham ina conversation with Mr. 
Cobden which the latter communicated in a letter to Mr. 
Sturge’s biographer, Mr. Richard, that we cannot do 
better than quote a part of it here. Mr. Sturge was 
trying to convince Lord Brougham that the apprentice- 
ship clause ought at once to be abolished, a suggestion 
which the latter ridiculed as preposterous and imprac- 
ticable. Lord Brougham,” said the quiet Quaker, if 
when Lord Chancellor thou hadst a ward in Chancery 
who was apprenticed, and his master was violating 
the terms of indenture, what would’st thou do? 
Lord Brougham felt this was a home-thrust and 
replied, ““ Why, I should uire good proof of the fact, 
Joseph Sturge, before I did anything.” “Then,” con- 
tinues Mr. Cobden, “ Brougham told me how our 
friend rejoined, ‘Then I must supply thee with the 
proof; how he packed his portmanteau and quietly 
embarked for the West Indies, made a tour of the 
islands, collected the necessary evidence of the oppres- 
sion that was practised on the negro apprentices by 
their masters the planters ; how he returned to England 
and commenced an agitation throughout the country to 
abolish the apprenticeship, to accomplish which it was 
necessary to re-organise all the old anti-slavery societies 
which had been dissolved, or had laid down their arms, 
happy to be relieved from their long and arduous 
labours ; how he brought them again to the field, and 
attained his object. This was the narrative of Lord 
Brougham, and well do I remember the very words in 
which, in conclusion, he awarded the whole merit to 
our friend. Joseph Sturge,’ said he, ‘won the game off 
his own bat.“ 

Mr. Sturge’s interest in the West Indie; did not 


| cease with the completed work of emancipation. He 


kept vigilant watch over them for years ; indeed, to the 
end of his life. Among the stipendiary magistrates 
appointed by the British Government to administer the 
law after the passing of the Emancipation Act, there were 
some who fell under the displeasure of the planters by 
the resolute manner in which they set themselves to 
oppose the frauds and cruelties practised on the negroes. 
One of these, Dr. Palmer, became the victim of in- 
cessant persecution by the dominant class, and was 
at last driven from his post. He failed to get any re- 
dress from the Government, but by the exertions of Mr. 
Sturge and others a subscription of upwards of £1,000 
was raised and presented to him. The planters, after 
their prey had been torn from their hands, turned to 
wreak their wrath upon those who had been the friends 
of the slaves. By libellous prosecutions some of the 
ministers and missionaries in Jamaica were harassed 
and tormented. Again Joseph Sturge came to the res- 
cue, and a sum of more than £1,000 was raised for the 
= of those sufferers for righteousness’ sake. 

ut the emancipated negroes, especially, were the 
objects of his constant solicitude. He started a West 
India Land Investment Company, the object of which 
was to place within reach of the liberated slaves the 
means of obtaining an independent settlement on the 
land by the purchase of small freeholds and the esta- 
blishment of free villages, so that they might not be 
absolutely at the mercy of the planters, who had shown 
a disposition to eject them from their tenements, or to 
exact of them ruinous rents, unless they accepted 
any wages their masters proffered. And though Mr. 
Sturge's project was baulked through the refusal of 
the Government to grant a charter to the company, he 
did his utmost personally by advancing considerable 
sums on loans to the different missionaries to enable 
them to purchase land on which the negroes might 
settle and build cottages. 

Anxious, moreover, to raise the intellectual and moral 
character of the emancipated slaves, he established a 
Jamaica Education Society.” By means of this associa- 
tion considerable sums were raised for many years, 
principally by the Society of Friends, and transmitted 
to the Baptist missionaries for educational purposes. 

But here we must pauseforthepresent. Mr. Sturge 
was a man whose sympathies were so broad, and whose 
activities were so varied, that it is impossible to do the 
scantiest justice to his labours within the limits of a 
singlearticle. We trust our readers will not regret if 
we 1¢sume our notice of him in a future number. 


WAYSIDE GOSSIP. 


THE “ company ” so long and laboriously engaged in 
revising the authorised version of the New Testament 
concluded their work on Thursday last, having sat in 
all 407 days. The publication of the new version, 
which is intended to supersede the familiar translation 
that has been in common use for no less than 270 

ars, will be awaited with much interest. Times are, 
indeed, much changed since the Hampton Court Con- 
ference completed their three years’ labours, which were 
dedicated “To the Most High and Mighty Prince 
James, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith,” &., ina 
fulsome preface, which any one may read in his own 
Bible. hat translation was undertaken as a repl 
to the troublesome Puritans, who wanted James 
to reform the Church of England, and who 
are referred to in the introduction as “ self- 
conceited — | who run their own ways, and 
give liking unto nothing, but what is framed by them- 
selves, and hammered on their own anvil.” The learned 
divines who have just completed their meritorious work 
under the auspices of the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, have included not a few descendants of these 
maligned Puritans. With the Dean of Westminster 
and three other Deans, Dr. Vaughan, Master of the 
Temple, Ca n Westcott, &., have been associated in 
this labou: of love, Professors Angus, Lindsay 
Alexander, Newth, and Moulton, representing respec- 
tively the scholarship of the Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, and Wesleyans, and (by correspondence) several 
American divines of various denominations. However 
successful the new version of the New Testament, may 
be, embodying, as no doubt it will, all the approved 
results of recently-discovered manuscripts and modern 
scholarship, the great problem remains to be solved 
—how is it to be got into general use, and how long it 
will take to supersede the authorised version conse- 
crated by tradition and immemorial usage ? 

Christmas annuals and Christmas numbers will ere 
long be courting public favour. Conspicuous amongst 
these will be the Christmas number of the Graphic, 
which, always welcome, promises this year to be more 
than usually attractive, and will have in the forefront a 
large coloured design from the gifted pencil of Millais. 
The proprietors of this enterprising illustrated weekl 
paper have taken the public into their confidence. It 
is stated on authority that they go to press with an 
edition of 400,000 copies, which have been produced at 
a total cost of £14,000, the expense being materially 
increased by the number of workings, some of the 
coloured pictures bein ithrough the press no less 
than fourteen times. It is very evident that the margin 
of profit in connection with this gigantic Christmas 
venture cannot be very large in 2 — to so vast an 
rm f even when the proceeds of advertisements are 
ad 


It is indeed the age of gigantic enterprises. To a 
lar ge extent our Yankee cousins outdo us in this respect. 
With them vastness is an essential element of great- 
ness. We doubt, however, whether they can point to 
anything in the way of big libraries equal to Mudies’. 
This great establishment lately swallowed—so to speak 
—];! copies of M‘Carthy’s ponderous “ History of 
our Times,“ 1,000 of Miss Bird's “Japan,” and other 
popular works, such as D’Albert’s “ New Guinea,” 


“Early Days of C. J. Fox,” Kinglake’s “ War in the 
Crimea,” in like proportion. That kind of appetite is 
not soon satisfied, for Mudies’ are about to take no 
less than 3,000 copies of “ Endymion,” the new novel with 
which Lord Beaconsfield has been beguiling his political 
leisure—long may it last! This large order is not un- 
precedented, even a greater number having been taken 
at Mudie's of “ Livingstone’s Travels,” and one of 
George Eliot's works. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s novel, which will probably be 
more lucrative to its versatile author than any of 
George Eliot's, is to be brought out on the 24th by 
Messrs. Longman. That it will be political may be 
assumed as a matter of course. According to the. 
Pall Mall Gazette, its hero “bears a strong family 
resemblance to the remarkable individual whose prin- 
ciples and politics were first revealed to the world under 
the disguise of Vivian Grey,” and amongst the charac- 
ters will be found the late Emperor a the French 
“and a statesman who, but for the fact that the story 
concludes nearly twenty years before Sedan, might 
have been mistaken for the Prince Chancellor of Ger- 
many.” 

It . a great pity the Government had not time during 
the late short session to carry their Bill for mitigating 
the heavy cumulative penalties upon parents who 
neglect to vaccinate their children. It is impossible 
that a law can long be enforced when it meets with 
such passive resistance as in Leicester, where 1,500 
persons refuse to obey it and the Guardians to prose- 
cute, and when the public become familiarised with 
such cases as that reported in Monday’s papers, in which 
a child in London was vaccinated while suffering from 
erysipelas, and died. Is there no means of reconciling 
the demands of public safety with individual rights in 
this matter? A remedy has occurred to us so simple 
that we suppose there must be some insurmount- 
able difficulty in the way, or medical and sanitary 
authorities would have suggested it. Why not give 
objectors the alternative of using animal vaccine, or of 
incurring the penalties of the Act? So far as we 
know, there is no possibility of blood poisoning—the 
evil reasonably dreaded by anti-vaccinators—by the use 
of animal vaccine. Is it too strong for the tender 
frames of children, or impossible to obtain in adequate 
quantities ? If both these drawbacks could be removed, 
vaccination would lose ite terrors for the conscientious 
or ignorant, and the special injustice of the legal 
penalty would be removed. 

If the unsightly Temple Bar Memorial should ever 
be carted off to the ames Embankment, or other 
more suitable site, it will only be by the force of 
ridicule. Punch is doing his best with that view this 
week, and publishes the following clever, satirical verses, 
illustrated by a very free likeness of “The Griffin,” 
which must be seen to be appreciated :— 


THE GRIFFIN'’S LAMENT. 
AS SUNG BY THE FLERT-STREET SELKIRK. 


I am monarch of naught I survey ; 
Een my site is a theme of diapute : 
Every omnibus horse that I see, 
As he me gays, What a brute !”’ 
Talk of dignity? What are ite charms, 
When, thrust in the popular face, 
I fill the whole street with alarms, 
Looking down from this horrible place P 


I'm out of humanity's reach, 
Stuck up here on the summit alone, 
And as for the music of speech, 
All I got is a hiss or a groan! 
For no t of the plain, old or new, 
No brute from the depths of the sea, 
No bird that you'll find at the Zoo— 
Has the vaguest resemblance to me ! 


No wonder I can’t inspire love ! 
Why, at dusk, I’m the cause of such dread, 
That had I the wings of a dove, 
I'd make for the Duke of York's head. 
Up there, I my grief might assuage, 
And at least limit critical truth 
To such chaff as might come from the cage, 
In the shape of the sallies of youth ! 


But alas! spite rebuke and rt, 
And letters and threats by the score, 
I’ve been fixed! And henceforth, without sport, 
I shall hear my name mentioned no more ! 
My friends in the City, do they 
Send a wish or a thought after me ? 
I trust that they do, for this way 
Not a friend but old Birch shall I see. 


So the traffic each night sinks to rest, 
The barrister turns to his square : 
The bustle all hurries due West, 
Yet still I sit here in the air! 
And if could then see my face, 
You'd say, He has had it so bot, 
Has that brute, that he knows his disgrace, 
And admits he's a precious bad lot! 


The honourable positions held by the late Rev. John 
Rodgers in connection with the London School Board 
have now been filled up by separate appointments. 
To that of vice-chairman, Mr. Edward North Buxton, a 
gentleman of business capacity and leisure, has been 
elected by a decisive majority over Mr. Freeman, whose 
lengthened services would have given him a stronger 
claim, but who happens, like the chairman (Sir Chas. 
Reed) to be a Nonconformist. So, also, is the Rev. 
Mark Wilks, whom the School Management Committee 
almost unanimously chose as their chairman. This 
particular office is more onerous and respunsible than 
any other on the Board. Like his ecessor and 
friend, Mr. Wilks has given years of gratuitous and 
untiring service, and rare faculties, to the work of 
building up the Board-school system in London. 
Nothing but self-sacrificing devotion could induce any 
educationist to accept the mantle of the late Mr. 
Rodgers, whose signal services will, we trust, be re- 
cognised in some appropriate way. 
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THE TRUTH CF THE RESURRECTION. 
DR, KENNEDY'S MERCHANTS’ LECTURE. 


Tur third of the present course of lec- 
tures, which was delivered, as usual, on 
Tuesday morning, at the Weigh House 
Chapel, was based on Acts x. 39, Ke. By the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, said the lec- 
turer, he meant that the body taken down 
from the cross was restored to life, and that 
Jesus appeared in that body for forty days 
to his disciples. He was not called on to 
determine what changes, if any, that body 
underwent. All that he maintained was 
that the body, which was crowned with 
thorns and nailed to the cross, was restored 
to life without seeing corruption. The 
bodily resurrection of Christ was, he con- 
‘tended, an historical fact. How could 
such a fact be established? What tests 
could be applied to it? Sceptical critics 
all that the supernatural must be neces- 
sarily legendary. Critics of that class called 
themselves scientific, and looked with com- 
passion on those who could not rise to their 
platform. Their dogma was, however, a 
sheer begging of the question. As long as 
a God was believed in, a miracle might be 
ble, actual, and capable of proof. 
rthodox believers were alone truly scientific 
and the only true freethinkers, for they were 
prepared to come without prepossession to 
‘the discussion of the historical evidence 
for the resurrection of Christ. Historical 
evidence, said Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, like 
judicial evidence, was founded on the 
testimony of credible witnesees. And, accord- 
ing to the same writer, a witness would be 
credible, if the fact borne witness to fell 
within the reach of his senses, if he were 
an intelligent observer, if his memory 
could be trusted, and if he were 
free from bias or hope of gain. Dr. 
Arnold maintained that the credibility of 
an all fact did not depend so much upon 
the evidence being contemporary, as upon its 
being that of men who loved truth with al 
their heart. Historical facts were not 
capable of demonstration, but the absence of 
demonstration did not imply any lack of cer- 
tainty. Dr. Whately had shown how even 
the facts of the life of —. — Buonaparte 
might be questioned, and Dr. Johnson main- 
tained, in a notable conversation with 
Boswell, that it was always easy to be on the 
negative side. Men had no right to deter- 
mine 4 priori the amount of evidence which 
should be regarded as sufficient. Proofs, or 
alleged proofs, had to be faced and to be 
sifted, and a judgment had to be pro- 
nounced uponthem. For the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, evidence as credible as that 
which Sir G. Cornewall 1 15 be 
the purposes of ordinary history cou : 
Recs The a_oe of the Gospels 
would be assumed, but only to a certain ex- 
tent. Paul, who was not a personal follower of 
Christ, bore as clear testimony to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as did the evangelists. A 
Rationalistic writer, Keim, had said that 


Paul was not a man to be indifferent to facts; 
that, on the contrary, he was compelled to | 


satisfy his mind as to matters of history and 
criticism. A minute knowledge was shown | 
by him of the facts of the Lord's life, death, 
and resurrection, a knowledge which could 

have been obtained only by a keen collation | 
and collection of the materials of information 
accessible to him. His youth was spent in 
Jerusalem, and there he way have seen Jesus. 

He witnessed the first Christian martyrdom. 

The conversion of Paul took place within 

n year or two of the crucifixion. His 
testimony went back, therefore, to the 
very morrow of the resurrection, and until 
the year of his death, A. b. 64, he preached a | 
risen Christ. Paul declared that 500 per- 
sons, the greater part of whom remained 
alive, had seen Christ after His resurrection 
at one time. The occasion referred to was 


esus on a mountain in Galilee. The fact 
that Jesus was seen, after Hia resurrection, 
by Cephas and James, was also referred to 
by Paul. Light was thrown upon this state- 
ment by Paul's visit to Peter at Jerusalem, 
three years after his conversion, when he 
also saw James, and doubtless heard from 
their lips the circumstances attending the 
resurrection of our Lord. Other evidence 
besides that of the evangelisis was 
then forthcoming for the resurrection of 
Christ. The honesty of the truth-seeker 
and the truth-teller, for which Dr. Arnold 


| 


pe the witnesses of the resurrection. The 


asked, in the case of a witness to an 
alleged historical fact, was to be found in 


The exacting requirements of Sir G. 


Paul. 
au rt 


Cornewall Lewis were more than met. 


rection of Christ were all His personal friends. 


But that fact strengthened rather than | 


weakened their testimony. They were con- 
vinced that what they declared was true, and 
therefore said that it was true. To doubt a 
man’s word beeause he believed it was a 
strange proceeding. The mental attitude of 


the disciples should also be taken into account. | cations 


They did not believe that Christ would rise 
from the dead, and their incredulity had to 
be overcome. It bad been asked, Why did 
not Jesus show Himself to those who crucified 
Him? But had Heshown Himself to Pilate and 
the Sanhedrim, it would have provoked fresh 
turmoil and produced no conviction. No spiri- 
tual good would have resulted. His persecutors 
had no right to expect further evidence, 
neither were they, in any sense, the men to 


Sadducees would have been only stirred up to 
greater hostility to Christ and His disciples, 
and nothing would have been easier for them 
than to have denied His identity. Dr. 
Kennedy will, we may add, continue his 
argument for the historical reality of the 
Resurrection of Our Lord next Tuesday 
morning. 


THE AGE AND THE CHURCHES. 
MR. ROGERS’ CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE. 


Tue first of the present course of Congre- 
gational Lectures on “ Church Systems of 
the Nineteenth Century,” was delivered in 
the library of the Memorial Hall on Tuesday 
evening by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A. 
Prayer having been offered by the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy, the chairman, the Rev. Professor 
Newth, D.D., after a few introductory re- 
marks, called upon Mr. Rogers to deliver his 
lecture. The last half-century, said the lec- 
turer, had witnessed a change, alike in the 
internal condition of the several communities 
which constitute Anglican Christendom, and 
in their relations to each other, that was little 
short of a revolution. The change had 
been silent and unobserved, in spirit rather 
than in method; but, nevertheless, a 
more thorough transformation had been 
wronght than any legislation could 
have accomplished. A superficial observer, 
looking at the England of to-day, might say 
that all things continued as they were, from 
the beginning, at least, of the days of tolera- 
tion. It would be a melancholy fact if true ; 
but it wasat best not more than half a truth. 
Men did learn, though they might not always 
be ready to admit how far they had been com- 
pelled to renounce old ideas and admit new 
ones. Church and world, though, perhaps 
because, antagonistic, acted and reacted upon 
each other. It was not easy to describe the 
change, or to trace the connection between 
each separate cause and its results, any more 
than to write the history of the pebble on the 
beach, or to show what each individual tide 
had done towards shaping it into the 
form which the action of the waves 


had given it. But the result was as 
impossible to deny in the one case 
as inthe other. It was not only in our own 


country that those influences had been at 
work. But among us the 
felt, partly because of the freer play of 
modern ideas, but still more because amon 
us Christianity was still a living force, an 
church life a reality. Dr. Hillebrand, in the 
Nineteenth Century, had stated that Germans 
found some compensation for their inferiority 
in political freedom by their more perfect 
liberty in respect of thevlogical thought. But 
the robustness of principle, and the inde- 
pendence of character, which bad made our 
1 — institutions what they were, were to 
traced to the sincerity and depth of our 
religious convictions. Happily for the nation, 
they had not sunk into a condition of supreme 
indifference to Christ and His message. ‘The 
passion with which Christianity was uttacked 
was a tacit recognition of the hold it still 
had on the minds of the people, as was the 
fierceness of the controversies about things 
which were but childish trifles in the eye of 
those to whom Christianity itself was but a 
strange illusion. Despite much that justified 
anxiety, there was reason for thankfulness 
that the religion of Jesus Christ had still 


such a hold on the nation that alike in com- 


mercial, p licical, literary, and social circles, 
men were to be met with who were imbued 
with its spirit and governed by its laws, And 


while this was so, the churches whose mem 


bers were brought into contact with the 


various forms of modern thought must, more 


or less, be moved by them. Asa fact, it had 


been so, and the spirit of the age was 
as manif. 


st in our ecclesiastical as in 
our social or commercial or political life. 


robably that when the eleven discipl s met | Leaving the United States, where there 


was a greater love of novelty and a 


freer atiwosphere, out of account, it might 


be safely asserted that there was no 
country in which the Church systems had 
undergone a change which approached, even 
in aremote degree, to that which had been 
effected among ourselves. Even Ultramon- 
tanism had been felt in this country at least 
as much as on the Continent. The changes 
of the century had not involved, however, the 
downfall of any of our Church systems. 
Ardent Erastians might fancy that the Free 
Churches of England were about to be 
absorbed in a comprehensive Establishment, 
where all individual conviction would be 
suppressed and the will of the State be 
supreme. On the other hand, the enemies of 


had been said that the witnesses to the resur- | sacerdotalism might fancy that in the comin 


era of religious equality no place woul 
be left for evil growths contrary to the 


whole genius of Christianity. But such anti- 


cipations on both sides were rather the long- 
ings and forecasts of a ionate hope than 
the results of careful induction from accepted 
facts. At present there were not even indi- 
that any one of our systems was 
gaining any decided advantage over the other. 
Instead of striving after uniformity, which 
had wrought such evils in past days the aim 
should be the cultivation of a spirit of true 
unity. 

The address of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at his recent triennial visitation, fur- 
nished abundant evidence of the growth of 
this temper. The Primate, in obedience to 
the dictates of a true Christian heart, avd 


had been more 


also as a man of practical judgment, spoke of 
Dissenters, who were ecclesiastical rebels, as 
fellow-workers in the kingdom of God. A decla- 
ration like that, coming from the chair of Can- 
terbury, surely marked a new era in our ecclesi- 
astical life. But the archbishop’s catholicity 
was not of such an easy and pliable character 
that it degenerated into indifference to theo- 
logical doctrine. The body in which he de- 
sired to see unity manifested consisted of those 
who “worship God in Christ.” It was a 
successor of Land who had propounded this 
Catholic view of Anglican Christendom. Atno 
period bad Church sentiment been so exalted, 
and yet never had it been met, even within 
the confines of the Establishment itself, by 
an opposite current of catholic feeling 
more strong and decided. Few, if any, 
among Dissenters would not heartily unite 
in the archbish»p’s desire for the realisa- 
tion of true Christian union. If there 
were no signs that any of them were — 
pared to give up their own distinctive polity, 
there were abundant proofs that the ers of 
all were less disposed to insist on an exclusive 
scriptural authority for their system. The 
more reflective and candid men on all sides 
were, indeed, free to admit that there were 
points on which their rivals had an advan- 
tage over them. Flaws and variations ex- 
isted in all church systems, according to the 
minds that shaped them, but those very 
diversities only rendered them more suited 
to the varied wants of the world. This view 
was utterly fatal to High Church theories on 
all sides, but practically it only came into 
conflict with the advanced section of the 
Anglican Church. The power of that sec- 
tion, however, was not so formidable asmight 
at first appear. It was strong wherever 
clerical influence was dominant, but not 
among the laity of the Establishment. For 
a time the nation might be deluded, 
but as soon as it perceived that the 
Establishment was governed by sacerdo- 
talism it would make an end of the Esta- 
blishment. There were nrultitudes of sincere 
Churchmen, and their number was continu- 
ally on the’ increase, whose loyalty to their 
own Church was associated with a large- 
hearted charity towards Nonconformists. If 
the clergy persisted in limiting the kingdom 
of heaven to their own Church, if not to 
their own party in it, laymen would leave 
the Establishment to fight its own battles, if 
they did not become instruments in its over- 
throw. That was distinctively the lay sen- 
timent of the day. The lay mind was im- 
patient of priestly arrogance and subtle 
sectarian distinctions. For eonsistency, 
faithfulness, zeal, it had high respect ; 
fer official pretensions only eontempt. 
The spread of High Church views among 
a section of the clergy so large and 
so constantly increasing, that it threat- 
ened ere long to include the whole body, had 
served to intensify this feeling. The Duke 


of Devonshire, two years ago, when presiding | 


ata meeting held to celebrate the opening | 
of four churches in one day, said that there 


were matters in the internal state of the 
Church which gave rise to considerable 
anxiety, and which not a little qualified the 
satisfaction they should otherwise have. 
These were ominous words for an arch- 
bisbop and his clergy to hear from one who 
was at the very time giving such ummistak- 


——_ 


| tism and 


lived for Christ, worked for Christ, suffered 
for Christ, and died for Christ, were not 
Churches of Christ. Yet among the members 
of the Catholic Church, and the sects which 
were not Catholic, were to be found men who 
seemed to differ only in method and in plan. 
In aim and principle, and in all the deepest 
sentiments of the heart, they were one. One 
was the Master of all those different commu- 
nitiee, and if it were not always so manifest 
as could be desired that theyall were brethren, 
yet when the veil that hid the private ex 
riences of Christian hearts was lifted, that 
unity, often so hidden amid the stress and 
ressure of our heated controversies, became 
utifully apparent. In no age had a 
monopoly of spiritual power been granted to 
any one Church. The “ noble army of mar- 
tyrs numbered in its ranks Catholics and 
heretics, but all were one in this, that 
they accepted not deliverance at the 
cost of conscience. The Church was richer 
and the world better for every example of 
loyalty to conscience, even though the con- 
science itself were misguided. Men of all 
Churches—though some unconsciously—had, 
by suffering martyrdom, done noble and 
enduring service to the cause of freedom, 
humanity, and progress, and they had done 
it from the same motive of love to Christ. 
Was it to be supposed that common-sense 
would ratify the verdict which would pro- 
nounce some of them not Christ’s because 
they did not acknowledge the Divine right 
of bishops? If there were those who were 
notAy superior to the logie of such facts, 
which might be multiplied if, instead of the 
martyrs, they were to look at the apologists, 
or the missionaries, or the “sweet singers” 
of the Church, they could only be those 
whose theory had taken such deep root 
that they were loftily indifferent to all 
reasoning and all evidence. The judg- 
ment of the age was assuredly against 
them. Some facts, however, seemed to point 
to a very opposite conclusion. The dominant 
party among the clergy were more contemp- 
tuousof Dissenting churches, more thorough 
and outspoken in their denunciation of Dis- 
sent itself, more desirous to eschew all asso- 
ciation with its ministers in distinctively re- 
ligious work. They were not bigots, but only 
consistent, perhaps extreme, advocates of an 
exclusive system, and were not to be re- 
roached for sectarianism and narrowness. 
ectarianism was a matter of temper, not of 
creed, and was to be found in association 
with all creeds, and no individual was to be 
credited with it simply because of the 
opinion he held. But at every point High 
Churchmen came into conflict with the spirit of 
theage. It was not prepared toconcede the pos- 
tulates on which their far-reaching claims were 
based, and subjected them to more keen and 
searching criticisny than they had to meet 
before. It had little patience with dogma- 
intoleran>,. especially when they 
were directly op to the teachings of 
common sense. ‘The forces of the age were 
for liberty and progress, towards greater 
unity, and, as a consequence, the wiser 
economy of Christian power. That they were 


undermining many a cherished prejudice, 
and disturbing many a traditional arrange- 


able proof of his devotion to the Church. 
Perhaps the mo:t remarkable public mani- 


festation of this temper which had been 
seen wasthe vote of the House of Lords 
in favour of Lord Harrowby's amend- 
ment on the Burials Bill of Lord Bea- 
eonsfield’s Government. That vote prac- 
tically ended the controversy, and fixed 
the terms on which a settlement had been 
effected. The restriction ef the services to 


those which are “Christian and orderly” | 


was in violation of the principles for which 


_ Nonconformists had always contended ; but it 


nevertheless placed the clergy of the Church 
and Dissenting ministers on the same foot- 
ing. Practically, it meant that there were 
not a few, even among Conservative members 
of the House of Lords, who regarded the 
Establishment as only one in a family of 
Churches. 

Various influences had contributed to 

roduce this result. The growing power of 

issent had compelled some recognition of 
its claims. It was impossible to ignore com- 
munities after whom half the religious part 
of the people had gone. 
their way, too, into universities, into muni- 
cipal parliaments, into the Senate, into the 
very Cabinet of the Sovereign. Candid men 


the ration. 


doing a great part of the religious work of 


they app oved, but it was done, and they were 
cor stru ned to admit that it would be an evil 
thing for the nation if that influence bad not 
been ewployed in the past, or if it were to be 
withdrawn now. 


learned to form more generous estimates of 
others. There was a danger that this state 
of mind might degenerate into an utter indif- 
ference to the conflicting claims of Church 
system. The perils would be dealt with, 
however, afterwards. They had then only 
| to consider the good side of this ten- 
dency. Taken as an argument against the 
pretensions of any one Church to be co- 
extensive with Christendom, it was conclu- 
sive. On the High Church theory, non-Epis- 
‘copalian communities, whose members b 


— — 


durin 


ment in all Churches, could not be questioned, 
and ought not to be regretted. There was 
more work for them to do in that respect, 
but their operations: need not be feared by 
those who cared mere for principles than for 
methods, and who had faith that no change 
in human plans could weaken the power 
of that spiritual life which was independent 
of all system, and in which the true strength 
of the Church was found. Mr. Rogers was 
frequently applauded during the defivery of 
the lecture. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AT CAM- 
BRIDGE. 


As many of our readers are aware, there 
has for some tune been in existence a Cam- 
bridge Univessity Society for the Promotion 
of Religious. Equality,” of «hich Neville 
Goodman, Esq., M.A. (Peterhouse), is the 
president, Mr. J. H. Darlow ( lare), the trea- 
surer, and Mr. N. C. Hardcastle (Dowing), 
the hon. secretary. Amongst the vice-presi. 
dents are several fellows and other graduates 
of the University. Four meetings were held 
the past year, at which questions con- 


nected with religious freedom were discussed. 


They had forced | 


saw, also, that Dissenting communities were | 


It might not be done in the way | 


They did not falter in 
loyalty to their own Churches, but they had 


The first meeting for this term was held on 
Thursday, Nov. 4,in Mr. Oscar Browning’s 
roores, King’s College, and was largely 
attended, a fair sprinkling of ladies adding 
much to the success of the evening. The 
president, vice-presidents, and secretary were 
re-elected, aud Mr. Thornely, of Trinity Hall, 
was elected treasurer. After the private 
business had been got through, ithe com- 
pany partook of teaand coffee. Shortly after 
eight o'clock the report for the year was read. 
The President, Mr. Neville Goodman, of 
Peterhouse, then delivered a short address on 
the condition and prospects of the society, 
and introduced H. M. Bompas, Esq., Q.C., 


who met with a warm reception. Mr. Bompas’ 


theme was — Is Compulsory Secular Edu- 


cation an Infringement of the Principles of 


Religious Equality? His addres called 


forth a prolonged and interesting d’scussion, 


in which, among others, the president, Dr. 
Ingle, the Rev. W. A. Guttridge, Sir R. K. 
Wilson, Bart., Mr. Harris, and Mr. Rendall, 
of Trinity (as a visitor), took part. Mr. 


ad | Harris’s promised paper on the Burials Act 
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had to be postponed till a future meeting: 
Votes of thanks to Mr. Bompas and to Mr. 
Browning for his hospitality brought: the 
proceedings toa close. 

At the weekly meeting of the Cambridge 
University Debating Society on Saturday 
last there was an animated discussion on the 

uestion of the Disestablishment and Disen- 

owment of the Anglican Church. Eventually 
a motion in its favour was rejected by 20 to 
14, but a considerable portion of the members 
present did not vote. 

A Cambridge correspondent informs us 
that this term a considerable number of Non- 
conformists have entered at the various col- 
leges, several of them being distinguished 
alumni of the first-class public schools. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON AND MR. 
C. WOOD ON MR. DALE’S IMPRISON. 
MENT. 


In reference to the incarceration of the 
Rev. Pelham Dale in Holloway Prison there 
has been a very interesting controversy 
between Mr. Frederic Harrison and the Hon. 
C. L. Wood, chairman of the English Church 
Union, in the Pall Mall Gazette. We gave 
the pith of the correspondence in our last 
number, but in compliance with the request 
of several friends, we now produce it, as it 
deserves, almost in ezxtenso. 

In his first letter, Mr. Harrison, noticin:: 
Mr. Wood’s definition of the position of the 
English Church Union in law as given in the 
Times, says that the predicament is the same 

s thatofthe Land League. We are assured 
that the Government at tne Castle have no 
alternative; that they are bound to prosecute 
a formal defiance of law The indictment, 
men say, is to this effect: that Mr. Parnell 
and the League are conspiring to incite per- 
sons to break their lawful contracts, and to 
offer open resistance to the exevution of the 
law. xactly what Mr. C. Wood announces 
to the world that he and the Union are now 
doing. The Council, he eays, “‘ have resolved 
that all clerical members be recommended no 
longer toabstain from restoring the vestments” 
—the use of which has been condemned by the 
highest court of appeal as illegal, and for 
persisting to use which a clergyman is now 
undergoing lawful sentence in gaol. Clerical 
members of the Union are under contract to 
carry out the lawful orders of the legal au- 
thorities of the Church of England as by law 
established. They are now formally recom- 
mended by the Council to defy these autho- 
rities, to accept the dictation of the Union in 
breach of their contract, and to wear vest- 
ments (we way say) only according to 
Griffith's valuation, and the law as laid down 
by Richard F. Littledale, D.C.L., of 9, Red 
Lion-square. The babyish squabble about a 
bit of embroidery which is now shaking the 
Church of England to its foundations is far 
from having the tremendous importance of 
the tragic incidents of the great social strug- 
gle in Ireland. But an organised conspiracy 


— — 


to incite men to break their contracts, to def y 
the law, and to form a concerted resistance 
to the execution of the law does not cease to 
be an illegal conspiracy simply because it 
arises out of a ludicrous trifle. If the Go- 
vernment can smile at the conspirators of 
the Union, why is it compelled to prose- 
cute the conspirators of the League? 
Little need be said about the merits 
of » this Homeric battle of frogs and 
mice. To Agnostics, one may say, these 
internecine conflicts of the priests of God 
about a candle and a piece of silk are as 
serious as the bickerings of girls in the | 
schoolroom over a doll or anew frock. To 
lawyers, the idea of a body of Government 
servants defying the courts and taking their | 
law from Dr. Littledale is unspeakably cowic. | 
Imagine the Guards’ Club recommending all 
officers of Her Majesty's army to appear on 
parade with a sabretasche in use under good 
Queen Bess, in defiance of the orders of his 
Royal Highness and the War Office. Or 
imagine the postmen going their rounds in 
the ancient uniform of | the Yeoman of the 
Tower, and going to Pentonville for con- 
science’ sake rather than doff the beloved 
finery. It is difficult for sane people to decide 
which of the two are the more contemptible— 
those who declare they are serving God by 
obstinately clinging to a bit of cloth, or those 
who declare they are serving God by puttin 
men in prison for wearing it. Underneat 
this imbroglio and farce there do2s lie one 
wost serious lesson. It is this: that of the 
circle of grotesque dilemma in which existing | 
Governments and modern society are plunged 
by their obstinate acquiescence in State 
Churches. While the French Republican 
Government are turning their Barnatites out 
of their cells, we are locking up our Barnabites 
into cells. Itis hard to say which spectacle | 
is the more unworthy of a civilised country.” 
Mr. Wood, replied that the battle was 
not about ‘‘a bit of embroidery. The real 
point at issue is not so much this or that 
detail of ritual as the doctrines with which | 
that ritual is associated, and the question 
whether it is the State or the Church which 
is, in the last resort, to adjudicate in strictly 
spiritual matters. Nor is it easy to think 
when, as a lawyer, Mr. Harrison talks of a 
contract by virtue of which the clergy are 
bound to recognise the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee, that he can have en- 
tirely forgotten that the existence of this 
contract is the matter bow in dispute, and | 
that the authority of the Judicial Committee 


authority of any court 


has never been admitted by those who are 
neither the least deserving nor the least 
high-minded of the English clergy, as he 
would be the first to acknowledge. Mr. 
Keble's — as to the authority of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
and of the courts subject to its jurisdiction 
in ecclesiastical matters, is too well known 
to make it n that I should allude to it 
here ; but this at least must be admitted, that 
whatever it may be to others it is to Chris- 
tians a matter of vital importance to vin- 
dicate the provisions which the Divine Head, 
as they believe, has made for the govern- 
ment of His Church; and if the choice is to 
be forced upon the English clergy, to use an 
antithesis suggested by Mr. Harrison him- 
self, between their character as servants of 
God and that of mere State officials, it would 
be doing them a great injustice to sup 
that there could be any hesitation as to their 
choice. In truth, the case can hardly be 
better stated than hy slightly changing one 
of the illustrations which Mr. Harrison has 
used in his letter. When the officers of Her 
Majesty’s army shall deem it consistent with 
their allegiance io the Crown and their own 
honour to abandon their uniform and strike 
their colours at the bidding of an authority 
other than that of the Queen, it will be pos- 
sible for Mr. Harrison, then, but not till 
then, to their example as a reason why 
those who hold Christ’s commission should 
recognise in the affairs of His Kingdom an 
authority other than His own.” 

To this Mr. Harrison rejoined in the fol- 
lowing trenchant and conclusive letter :— 
“Mr Charles Wood is right in believing that 
I see a more serious question in the Ritual 
case than a piece of embroidery. Though I 
used a few playful expressions, I was never 
more completely in earnest. I see in this 
matter precisely the cause which he sees 
himself—tho cause for the victory of which 
I care as much as he—the cause of spiritual 
independence from political and temporal 
control. Mr. Wood says that the question is, 
whether the State or the Church is to ad- 
judicate in strictly spiritual matters. Then 
what business have Mr. Wood and the 
Church Union in an Established Church at 
all? The English Established Church, at 
any rate, is simply an institution the entire 
government and ritual of which is regulated, 
from time to time, by Acts of Parliament. 
And these Acts of Parliament, and all proceed- 
ings, rights, duties, functions, and contracts 


arising thereout, are finally adjudicated on in 


law courte, which themselves are constituted 
and regulated by special Acts. The Church 
of England, from top to bottom, rests on an 
intricate series of statutes, amended from 
time to time by Parliament, and inter- 

reted by an elaborate machinery of courts. 
k, as I presume, the State“ means 
Acts of Parliament as interpreted by law 
courts, then for an English Churchman to ask 
why he should submit to the ‘State’ is the 
same thing as for an English citizen to ask 
why he should submit to an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Church Union, and Dr. Little- 
dale, and their friends, are of all people 
those who, strangely enough, at this moment 
the most loudly appeal to Acts of Parliament. 
Their whole case turns on the claim that 
they are the le who literally follow the 
Acts by which t e ritual of the Church is 


constituted, and that the Privy Council and 


the Lord Chancellor and the rest of the 


_ judges are the people who are breaking the 
Acts. 
Tue Church cannot have the vast 


It is impossible to have it both ways. 


. preroga.- 
tive and power given to it by the fact that it 


is the only religious communion in this 
island which is constituted and regulated by 


Act of Parliament, and yet at the same time 
be so far independent of Parliament that, 
whenever it suits it, it can fall back on ‘its 
Divine Head.’ What I find so amazing in 
Mr. Wood’s letter is this—that he denies 
the authority of the courts to interpret the 
law. He says the authority of the Privy 
Council is in dispute; many of the best of 
the clergy — e lawfulness of the courts; 
those wae ho 


Christ’s commission can re- 
cognise no lower r If we need in- 
terpretation, we have the 


ell! but how 
can the authority of the Privy Council be, 
legally speaking, in dispute? Has the Church 
Union found a higher court of appeal (on 
earth, I mean, and in this island)? How 
can any one, legally speaking, dispute the 
which declares 
itself competent, and which cannot be over- 
ruled by a court of superior jurisdiction ? 
A man may say he disputes the authority of 
the judge who tries him, but if he cannot 
get a court of superior jurisdiction to do the | 
same, his protest will be of little use to save 

him from exeeution. A prisoner, we all 

know, went on insisting that they could not 


opinion of Mr. 
Keble and of Dr. Littledale. 


hang him after due conviction and sentence, 


and he continued to reiterate the same 
opinion on the gallows. So the Church 
Union, relying on the opinion of Mr. Keble 
and Dr. Littledale, told Mr. Dale that they | 


could not imprison him, and urged him to 


dispute the authority of the Privy Council. 
It is a mere playing with words to talk of | 
disputing the n a court of ultimate 
appeal. When that decideu against you 
there are in this country two things alone— 
to submit, or obstioately to break the law. 


| The latter is the course which the Union 


recommend, and thereby it has become, as I 
said in my first letter, an illegal conspiracy. 


It is painful for those who revere all honest | 
conviction, and who prize above all things 
the cause of spiritual liberty, to feel that a 
zealous clergyman liko Mr. o and earnest 
Churehmen like Mr. Wood and his friends 
are not in this matter legitimate subjects of 
sympathy, for all their appeals to con- 


a We, who condemn the o pression 


in Germany, the spoliation of | 
monks in Italy, the savage suppression of | 
communions in Russia, the exclusion of Dis- 
senters in England, and who to-day are raising 
our voices against the di of the 
orders in France, cannot honestly admit the 
Ritualist clergy of England to the honours 
of those who bear witness for conscience’ 
sake. The Ritualist clergy are men who 
choose to accept a State function, defined by 
law, and yet who defy the State and insist 
on breaking the law. They are not witnesses 
for conscience’ sake ; they are mutinous pub- 
lic servants. They babble in their very 
mutiny about Acts of Parliament, and give 
mock ‘opinions’ of law in order to confute 
the judges, whilst asserting spiritual freedom. 
The moment they go free, neither judges nor 
law nor prosecutions will disturb them any 
more. If St Vedast’s were a Catholic Church, 
neither Lord Penzance nor the Privy Council 
nor all the statutes of the realm would touch 
a candle or a robe. Or if only St. Vedast's 
were in Ireland to-day, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, its threshold would be 
sacred from the foot of any officer of law, and 
its minister would bea man who could legally 
and with — aga be deaf to all the judges 
on the bench. he humblest priest who 
chants his mass to a few ragyed Irish or 
Italian children is a king in spiritual free- 
dom; the excellent incumbent of St. 
Vedast’s is merely arecalcitrant public official. 
Let not these Ritualist clergy, therefore, insult 
the true supporters of r independence 
by pretending to claim that they too are of our 
number. They have appealed to Cwsar, and 
to Cesar they shall go. They shall not as- 
sert for themselves everything that Acta of 
Parlinment, judges, Governments, and police 
can secure to them, and then reject every 
obligation which Acts of Parliament and 
judges impose on them. For three hundred 
years the Church of England has enjoyed 
ascendency, monopoly, wealth, even the right 
of persecution, direct or indirect, by Act of 
Parliament and the favour of the State. To 
the State it has transferred itself, for Acts of 
Parliament it has bartered its last shred of 
spiritual freedom. That cup it must now 
drink to the bitter dregs. Ita life, its ritual, 
its discipline it has chosen to base on Acts of 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 


HaLtTwuistis.—On 8th instant a well- 
attended meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
under the chairmanship of the Rey. J. 8. 
White, who opened the proceedings with a 
speech of great clearness and force, in favour 
of religious equality. The Rev. James 
Browne, B.A., of Bradford, then delivered a 
very able lecture ou The Prominent Evils of 
the State Church.” The following resolu- 
tion was moved and seconded in lengthy and 
interesting speeches by Mr. Wm. Craig and 
Rev. Edward Joyce,and carried 212 
— That, in the present state of public feel- 
ing in the country, and of divided action in 
the so-called National Church of England, 
the total severance of the Church from the 
State is desirable, and will be advan 
to both.” Votes of thanks to the lecturer and 
the chairman closed the proceedings. 

Atston.—On Tuesday, 9th inst., in the 
Town Hall, Alston, Rev. B. Wilde taking the 


chair, Mr. James Browne, B.A., lectured 
with effect, showing the hindrances in- 
flicted on religion by the maintenance of a 


State Establishment. The night was wild 
and tempestuous, but the audience was 
numerous and inuch interested. The lecturer 
and chairman werecomplimented and thanked 
for their services. 

Oro Hut. — On Wednesday, Nov. 10, Mr. 
G. Hastings delivered a lecture in the Taber- 
nacle Schoolroom on Church and State as 
they are and as they ought to be.” The audi- 
eace was large, intelligent, and deeply inte- 
rested. The representatives of the society 
have been most grossly treated in this place 
in years past, but it is thought that no fur- 
ther obstruction will be encountered. Reso- 
lutions adopting the principles and policy of 
the society, and thanks to Mr. Hastings and 
the chairman were unanimously —4 

LINTHWAITE, NEAR Hubner b. — On 
Thursday, the 11th inst., the Rev. G. Duncan 

ve a lecture in the room of the Central 

iberal Club, on “ Why am I a Dissenter? 
It was an earnest and forcible exposition of 
the principles and objects of Liberationista. 
At the close Mr. J. Andrew, of Leeds, gave 
an address as to the work which had 
accomplished and the necessity of combined 
and energetic efforts to secure further 
charges. Mr. Henry Lockwood, President 
of the Club, presided, to whem and the leo- 
turer votes of thanks were cordially given. 

On Monday, Nov. 8, the Rev. R. Bray leo- 


tured at Currrewnam. Chair taken by Rev. 
H. B. Bardwell. On Tuesday, „ at 
Hitistsr, near Wotton-under- , the 


Parliaments. Dr. Littledale and the Union 
even now appeal to Acts of Parliament. And 
now that Acts of Parliament are made as wes 
know they are, it is too late to dispute the 
authority of Parliament, and of the law 
courts it creates. In the House of Commons 
sit hundreds of members who are not Church- 
men, hundreds who have no sympathy with 
the Church, and the votes of Jews, Catholics, 
Baptista, Agnostics, or atheists are as good as 
any other votes. Tothat authority the Church 
stillappears: from that source it still accepts 
its privileges and its monopolies. It ap- 
—_— to them loudly this very year 

maintain its exclusive ascendency in 
the burying-places of the dead. At my 
death, or at the death of any of mine, in no 
churchyard can any religious rites be said. 
The only religious rites that I could accept 
are forbidden to me to satisfy the jealousy of 
that Church which has still the satisfaction 
of inflicting on us the burial of a dog. Those 
who can thus grasp every power that Parlia- 
ment can give them, who can submit to have 
their very organisation and practice deter- 
mined by politicans of fifty sects, must take 
the bad side of a State Church along with the 
good side. It is not for them to talk of spi- 
ritual freedom and conscience. And to talk of 
disputing the authority of the final Court of 
Appe - I is simply to tell us that they are de- 
termined to break the law.“ 

Replying to a further letter from Mr. W: od. 
full of quibbles, Mr. Harrison says :—* Mr. 
Wood enters into a long argument on eccle- 
giastical law to show that the courts are 
wrong in assuming the right to decide 
There I shall not follow him. Asa lawyer, 
as a citizen, as a person claiming common 
sense, I accept the decision of a Court of 
Final Appeal as final. Mr. Wood insists that 


schoolroom adjoining the Baptist Chapel was 
crammed. Rev. N. T. Miller was in the chair. 
On Wednesday, 10th, at Wvurron-unper- 
Epox, there was a large meeting in the 
schoolroom adjoining Baptist Chapel. Chair- 


the liberties of the Church are violated by the 


claim of the Privy Counc'l to adjudicate in | 
spiritual matters. That is only a roundabout 
way of saying that certain persons intend to 
break and defy the law. The Privy Council 
is the ultimate tribunal which, as a fact, does 
determine what are the liberties of the Church. | 
If Mr. Wood were to say simply: ‘ The matter 
is still sub judice: we shall reverse the deci- 
sions we complain of in a court of superior 
jurisdiction,’ then I should have nothing to | 
say. But I understand him and the Church 
Union to say : ‘We refuse to submit to the 
decisions of any temporal court, whether of | 
ultimate appeal or not. Mr. Wood must 
forgive me if I say that this is really the posi- 
tion of a law-breaker and a conspirator. Con- 
spirators and rebels usnally assert, as loudly 
as the Union, that the liberties of some body 
or other are violated by the claim of the courte 
to incarverate them. 


: 


Tue Times states that the unfavourable 
reports tespecting the health of the Emperor 
of Russia are without foundation. 


man, Rev. Wm. Davey. On Thursday, Nov. 
ll, at Kine@swoop, near Wotton. The 
British Schoolroom was full, and the people 
very enthusiastic; Rev. H. Jones in the 
chair. On Friday, Nov. 12, at Frenronps, 
near Bristol, there was an attentive if not 
- audience. Rev. Wm. Newell took the 
chair. 


WHITEFIELD’S TABERNACLE 
TOTTEN HAM-COU RT-ROAD. 


As briefly reported in our last issue, the 
124th anniversary of the opening of Totten- 
ham-court-road Chapel was celebrated on 
Wednesday, the 10th inst., when, after a 
preliminary tea meeting in the school-room, 
a public meeting, at which Mr. Samuel Mor- 
ley, M. P., presided, was held in the chapel. 
The interior has been renovated in a very 
tasteful manner under the superintendence 
of Mr. Alfred Burr, architect. A new 
form pulpit and choir gallery have 
erected at one end of the I, and a 
glass screen substituted for a wall at the 
other end. The old pulpit in which White- 
field preached has been removed to tle 
school-room, and now serves as the schoo'- 
master’s rostrum. Thechapel was well filled, 
and amongst those on the platform were 
the Rev. Dr. Parker, Rev. Arthur Hall, 
Rev. J. C. Harrison, Rev. A. Mearns, Mr. 
H. Wright, J.P., and the Rev. Jackson Wray, 
pastor of the chapel. 

The proceedings commenced with sing- 
ing, and prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Arthur l Mr. T. A. Burr said letters of 
apology for inability to attend had been 
received from the Revs. Dr. Dykes, Newman 
Hall, F. Tucker, Dr. Landels, C. H. Spur- 

n; Lord Justice Lush, Sir C. Reed, M.P., 

r D. Grant, M. P., Sir Thos. Chambers, 
Q.C., M. P., &e. 

Mr. J. T. Guazier then read a statement 
respecting the position of the church. 
The meeting that evening was for a fourfold 
purpose. First, to celebrate the 124th 
anniversary of the opening of the chapel ; 
secondly, to rejoice at the termination of 
their long standing debt; thirdly, to con- 
gratulate each other on the improvements 
and alterations recently made, whereby they 
had incurred a new debt; and, fourthly, 
to welcome and recognise their recently- 


elected pastor, the Rev. Jackson Wray. ‘The 


chapel was first opened in 1756, and at that 
time it stood in the suburbs of London, and 


u farm and market-gardens were opposite. 


Whitefield, the prince of preachers, preached 
there, and Knight, Wilks, and others made 
the church full of power. In 1831 the free- 


hold was bought, and the chapel and grounds 
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renovated, at a total expense of £20,000, 
£10,500 of which was paid, and the balance 
raised on „the interest on twhich 
— by the fees of the adjoini 
burial- gound. When that was clos 
the whole was thrown into Chancery. In 
1862 it was destroyed by fire, and rebuilt. 
When the property was put up to auction 
their present/chairman and Mr. Eusebius Smith 
became guarantees for the amount required to 
it—29,500—and also became liberal 
towards the fund. During Mr. 
Bevan’s ministry the debt was red from 
£6,000 to £1,600, and that autumn it was 
altogether extinguished—Mr. Morley baving 
given the last £100 needed. The cost of the 
alterations and improvements now made, in- 
cluding a new organ, was £2,500. They also 
now wished to publicly recogniseand welcome 
their pastor, Mr. Wray, who commenced his 
labours amongst them on the lst of January, 
aud who was animated by the same spirit 
that was in Whitefield. Seventy members 
had already been added to their charch-roll, 
and it was his earnest desire to fill the 
church with saved souls. 
yee ares ry was cordially cheered 

on rising, e very great pleasure in 
uniting with them that evening, and on the 
various points that had been referred to, he 
offerei them his heartiest congratulations and 
best wishes. That was the 124th anniver- 
sary of the formation of that church, and it 
was very interesting to look back on its 
former history, and to recall the memo-y and 
the — be - * y~ mon = 4° 
occup the tion pastor. ut he 
thought the less time they wasted over refer- 
ence to the , the better. He remembered 
what Lord Russell once said when reference 
wis mado to his distinguished ancestry, 


“ Those who on glorious ancestry enlarge, 
Produce their debt instead of their dischargo.’’ 


His hope was that they would be stimulated 
by their former hiatory to do increased work 
in that densely populated neighbourhood. 
There was need for efforts not only on 
the Nonconformists, but of Con- 
form and he wished that, instead of con- 
tending on the points of difference between 
them, earnest men on both sides could meet 
and look 1 a ape vg | 3 — 
great po n. ey might find so muc 
on which they agreed as to find common 
for their work. They might depend 
uponit that the people who were now livin 
in of religion would listen m 
more to religious teaching if they did not 
see evidences of an amongst 
religious bodies. He ved they would 
be startled when they saw the result 
of the coming census. Some believed that 
the of London had reached four 
and a millions. If they could have had, 
not a reckoning of the members ef ecclesias- 
tical bodies, but a reliable record of the atten- 
dance mn public worship, it would have been 
a wonderful stimulus to urge them to strive 
to raise the le to a higher life. He was 
rather startled to hear that although they 
had extinguished their old debt, they had 
gota new one, but he had no doubt that 
effort would be made to get rid of that debt, 
and he should be happy to assist them in 
doing so. (Applause.) He thought they 
had exercised great taste in the renovation 
of the building. He wished God-speed to 
their pastor who was entering upon his work 
there, ani he hoped he would bring some 
»1 Mstholist mothols to the work. He 
believed that if they had in their Con- 
gvregational system some mature minds to 
take charge of inquirers, aud not regard 
joining the church as the end, but the be- 
ginning, of the new life, it would be a very 
great advantage. What the world looked for 
was more personal consecration and prac- 
tical symputhy of Christian men and 
women forming their churches. They 
were so apt to stand by their isms 
and keep aloof from one another. He 
should be thankful for the day to come 
when they would 2 little about their isms. 
He had immense faith in the self action of a 
Christian church, but upon God's blessing on 
the individual effort of the church would de- 
the real success of their minister. Joha 
esley said that an idle church was dis- 
honourable, and he thought they ought to 
give a better account as to attendance in their 
places of worship. He ho their 
would find common ground for his testimony, 
and have reason to look back upon that even- 
ing with pleasure. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Auruun Hatt said as the repre- 
sentative of the nearest Congregational 
church, he was there to express his hearty 
congratulations to Mr. Wray,and to welcome 
him there. When he was in Yorkshire the 
neighbourhood of his first charge was very 

y imp ted with Methodists, and 
he one of them to come to his prayer- 
meeting, but met with the reply, “ No, no; 
your prayer-meeting is too cold for us.“ He 
hai ht so since, and that it would bea 
good thing if they could roll Con ional. 
ism and Methodism into one. He believe i in 
— obliged to gi bee — 

ve persona! testi R 

in which his church — ys 
with that church they would be glad 
Scuftheghesh te, weve | 
rhoo: more important did 

work seem, and the more lamentable 
the causes of separation. He had lately 
invited the co-operation of a minister of the 


7 


— — 


remained in that | 


b 


Established Church, but had been told that 
although he had perfect sympathy with the 
mission work he could not, in his position, 
join in it because of what the newspapers 
would say! He came away grieved that a 
Christian man should withhold himself for 
such a reason. If a man was willing to fight 
— the common enemy, he did not care 
whether he was a Wesleyan, or Baptist, or 
Churchman, but would say Welcome, brother ! 
and thank God for Hishelp. He very grate- 
fully rejoiced to hear of the prosperity y 
shown in the ministry of their pastor, and he 
wished him and the church there every pos- 
sible blessing. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Hewry rieat, J. P., said he had 
come asa friend and brother to join in the 
common sentiment expressed that evening. 
He did not belong to himself, but he belonge d 
to the common Master, and to the anion 
Co tional Union, and he was at the 
beck and call of anychurch which desired a 
deputation from that body. He was also the 
representative and successor of the late Mr. 
Eusebius Smith, who was chairman of the 
London Congregational Chapel Building 
Society, through whom that church was 
rescued from being turned into a concert-room 
or theatre. Mr. Smith, in conjunction with 
their present chairman, Mr. Morley, became 
security for the £9,000 required to purchase 
the building when it was put up to auction. 
The history of that church was a very 
chequered one. It had had much spiritual pros- 
perity, but sometimes the church had had to 
pass through deep waters. He had met in that 
church with Mr. Smith and others to pray for 
light and guidance when they knew not what 
to do, and it had been given them. There 
had been a succession of pastors there whom 
he looked upon as captains of a ship. One 
who was very successful joined another ship 
across the Atlantic. Other captains had been 
there, and the church had its “ ups and 
downs ;”’ but now another new start had been 
made, and he supposed the church in all its 
history never looked so prosperous, and the 
building certainly never looked so well. 
Much work had been done there in days gone 
by, and sacrificesjhad been made. They 
must feel the stronger and better for what 
had been done in the past. Asan individual 
and as chairman of the London Congrega- 
—_ Chapel Building Society, he ten- 

ered them most hearty congratulations and 
good wishes. He hoped they were not going 
to leave all the work to Mr. Wray, but that 
they would seek to spread the truth which 
they would hear from his lips. The church 
was well known all over the metropolis, and 
they had an opportunity of usefulness such 
as belonged to few and of which he trusted 
they would avail themselves. 

The Rev. Dr. Parser said that when he 
got the invitation to attend that meeting, he 
felt there was only one difficulty in the way. 
He had for many re preached at mid-day 
on Thursday, and Wednesday evening was 
devoted to the preparation of his discourse. 
If his congregation suffered from his presence 
there that evening they must bear the 
blame. But he had sometimes found that 
the less a sermon was prepared, the better it 
was liked. He lately prepared a sermon 
very carefully, and wrote it out four times, 
and polished its phrases very highly, and he 
had never heard a word said about that 
sermon, and should never feel inclined to 
preach it — (Laughter.) On another 
occasion he had had but ten minutes to put 
together a sermon, and he hai heard many 
expressions of praise about that one. He did 
not advocate non-preparation nevertheless, 
but after a man had been in the ministry 


| family life thro 


five-and-twenty years, he could sometime: 


compress the study and experience of a 
lifetime into a tea miuutes’ preparation of a 
sermon. But he believed in labour, faithful 
industry, and steady, persevering work, and 
then when their life was crowded into a 
corner, it was possible to produce something 
in a short space of time. He had to speak in 
a kind of recognition tone; yet why should 
he do so after the letters which had been 
read and the words spoken? He would say, 
You must resognise yourselves, or no one will 

ise you. Aman must set himself to 


| 


worked all 


| 


h long spaces and periods 
of time, until at he was part and parcel 
of each family home. He was speaking of 
the ide d state of things, but one that had 
been attained by hundreds of their ministers. 
Where that could be said of a system it was 
not a bad one. In proportion to the sim. 
plieity and perfectness of the system rose the 
dificulty of working it under certain 
conditions. The Gospel was either a savour 
of life or of death, and that was the 
case with Congregationalism. It gave such 
distinctness to each individual, thatif a man 
had a Diocletian spirit it would give him 
large opportunities of developing it. If the 
man at the head of the church was a captain 
with gooi, honest, English common sense, 
they would find him controlling and guiding 
without appearing to do so. If the whole of 
art was to conceal art, it was true in all 
businesses and in everything that good rule 
and government were essential to success. 
When the poker falls out of the fire, don’t be 
in a hurry to pick it up by the hot end, but let 
it lie, and walk down stairs and quietly say 
you think something has 2 and come 
back again in a week, and you may touch it 
without risk. Cultivate tact! Some wonder- 
ful men of genius cannot get along with any- 
body, under any system. As to deacons, 
with the exception of one whom he would have 
hung—metaphorically, and another whom 
he would have treated to twelvemonths’ hard 
labour—(laughter)—he could speak of all 
others as friends, andif he had to re-enter 
public life, he would re-enter it as a Congre- 
gational minister. Let him ask Mr. Wray 
not to he too successful. If he would gather 
around him a nice congregation and fill the 
pews comfortably, they would be delighted 
and bless him, and say nice things about 
him and his sermons. But if the aisles became 
crowded, and seats had to be brought there, 
he would probably hear something different 
about sensationalism, 4e. But he hoped 
they would have crowded houses and look 
forward to sublime results. But that was 
only ible through co-operation. If each 
did all they could, nothing could stand before 
their Christian energy. Mr. Wray would 
preach the simple Gospel, and nothing would 
appeal to the heart of man so much and give 
that touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. It did that not through its 
argumentative power, but because of its ten- 
der sympathy and omnipotent kindness. 
But while speaking of evangelical doctrine 
another thing was important —the evangelical 
spirit. The spirit of yearning solicitude, of 
pity and hopefulness ; the spirit that left the 
ninety-and-nine in the wilderness and went 
after that which was lost until it found it; 
the spirit that lighted a candle and swept 
the house to find the lost piece of silver; the 
spirit that would not allow a man to go to 
ruin until the last effort had been made on 
his behalf. Let them show that spirit, and 
they would have God's blessing. The evan- 
gelical doctrine and the evangelical spirit 
would stand the test of all such times 
better than any other religicus creed 
and religious emotion. When the great 
European Reformation broke out, that 
movement was supported and directed and 
toned by the great intellectual ferment 
which set in. Whenthe great assault was 
made on papal Rome, the mariner’s compass 
had not been invented, and Columbus had 
only just discovered the fourth quarter of 
the globe. But the great Protestant move- 
ment went on, and to-day they had to stick 
to their text, and in the long run it would 
be found that all things had been working 

ether for good night and day, and the 
things which were thought to be against 
the Gospel be found to have turned out to 
its furtherance. And beyond all would stand 
the tranquillising cross, shining with infinite 
and dazzling splendour, the only light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 


Master, and if they walked in that spirit and 
loved one another, and did away wit all 
clamour, and bitterness, and wrath, and 
ether, shoulder to shoulder and 
— to step, he believed they would come to 
realise what would be known by no other 


his work in the consciousness that he had a name than the sweet name of hi iven, and 


work to do. If he had spiritual 


work in the consciousness of it, bearing 
the good seed, and God would give the 


| 


wer let it that their oo would come with the in- 
be recognised, and let him go forth to his | finite peace o 


the Redeemer’s own heart. 


ee ) 


e Rev. Jackson Wray said he never 


barvest. Mr. Wray had come over from felt less inclined to speak in all his life. His 
Wesleyanism, and a leading Wesleyan | heart was too full for words. A sense of re- 


with whom he had lately had an interview 
had told him that Mr. Wray ovght not to 
have left the denomination. Sometimes when 
people left them they said let them go— 
— riddance l but that was nota Christian 
speech. But it was evideut from that remark 
of the leading Wesleyan that the 
wish to get rid of Mr. Wray. Per 
ongregational minister who 


a larger experience of the 


ae almost suffocated him, and he 
thought he could compress all his desires into 
one sentence, and say, Brethren, pray for 
me.” He had been asking himself whether 
he could not give an account of the reasons 
why he was there at all. He felt clear that 


had no Providence had placed him there. He loved 
4 the Methodist body, and, as a Congregational- 
had ist, had the same warmth of feeling towards 
tional | them that night. 


His choice and decision 


system than himself, for he hadserved twenty- was not come to without much prayer and 

ht years iu the ministry, and if he had his long pondering, and it was hearty and with- 
public life to live over again he would wish | out reserve. He hoped they would find in 
to begin as a Congregational minister. He that grand old tabernacle a hearty welcome 


made his first appearance as a Con 


for all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in 


wainister, and he was there to bear his testi- | sinserity, and he would help anybody out- 


mony that Congregationalism wisely worked side of it to the extent of his ability. 


As to 


was a polity that suited him in his tempera- his coming there, some of them knew that he 
ment and in his work. Congregationalism was thinking of going round the world. He 
brought pastor and people into close relation- had several applications made to him from 


ship. He was not sent for a limited period 


au outside body, but was the settled 


town and country to which he said “ No,“ 
but when their case came before him he felt 


: 


the Holy Ghost who had power. 
world. In that spirit he would work for the | 


must come there and preach the Gospel to 
the multitude. He intended, God willing, to 
keep to the simple evangelical story. His 
heart revelled in it, and he intended that the 
message should be given and the work done 
in the evangelical spirit. Gcd had blessed 
him there, he heartily and earnestly believed. 
The sense of responsibility he felt there was 
almost more than he could carry. He felt all 
that Mr. Wright had said about the church 
and its position, and he almost groaned the 
prayer to heaven, ‘‘ God save me from doing 
anything to lessen its influence.” He de- 

nded on his people, and he hoped they 

eard one word that fell from the chair- 
man, that if they hoped to succeed they 
must give themselves to prayer. One of the 
most hopeful signs was that they could get 
one hundred persons at their Friday evening 
prayer meetings. With reference to the 
futare he could only say that they intended 
to do the best they could. By the help of 
God he would keep his own conscience and 
heart right and preach the simple trath with- 
out gloss, and he would cast himself upon the 
sympathies and trust in the kin inoss of his 
people. He desired that every man and 
woman who came there should do their duty, 
and if they did they would one day rise and 
find the debt was cleared off. He was moro 
anxious to add members—saved members— 
to the church. He thanked those who had 
accepted his invitation to come there. By 
God's blessing if they would do the best they 
could to help him, he was bent on doing the 
best he could to help them to fight sin and 
the devil and to bring the Master's triumph 
in. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. C. Harrison said he had come 
as a neighbouring minister to show his 
sympathy with them and his regard for their 
minister, and to join with them in the 
earnest expression of hope that the richest 
spiritual blessings might attend his ministry 
there. It was of the utmost importance that 
their churches should not be isolated, and 
that however independent they might be, to 
feel that the tie which bound them was stronger 
than their independency. Some people sup- 

that if a man was robust hecould get 
along without sympathy from his brethren. 
There was not a stronger man than Elijah, 
and yet he craved for sympathy, and St. Paul 
also craved for sympathy, when at his first 
examination before Cesar all men forsook 
him. They could not, as ministers, im 
men unless they had sympathy with them, 
and could enter into their mental states, and 
their outward circumstances. The measure 
of their sympathy was expressed by that which 
they had themselves réceived, and their Lord 
showed his sympathy through human souls. 
God gave them the love of father and mother 
and children, and in those Divine things He 
cheered them with sympathy. It was well 
for them, as ministers, to look in and say, 
Brother, we pray for you, and to say that 
the church with which they were connected, 
wished them God-speed. They must re- 
member that that church had a very 
remarkable origin. God sent forth Whitefield 
and Wesley to awaken England from its 
moral and spiritual deadness. At that time 
that chapel stood in the fields, now it 
was in the midst of a dense population; but 
he hoped that the same marvellous spirit, 
which possessed those holy men when they 
—— there, might abide in that church. 

e remembered the preaching of James 
Parsons in that building, and how he thrilled 
the co tion with spiritual power which 

renetrated equally to the conscience and the 

eart. It was not merely the truth he spoke, 
but he must have been a man of prayer, 
for when he spoke it was as if the Holy 
Ghost was speaking through him. He did 
hope that such would be the effect of their 
brother’s preaching. It was not the man 
himself, but the man who came imbued with 
If a man 
was not under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, his preaching would be comparatively 
in vain. e hope they would be a praying 
church, and that they would sustain their 
pastor with their prayers, and then he would 
go forth in the strength of God, and the 
would receive continual blessing. He . 
that their brother would long be spared and 
be greatly useful, aud that they might re- 
joice in him and he in them, and both in 
that Saviour who was the spring of all their 


hope. 

Mr. J. T. Sranespy moved a vote of thanks 
to the chairman for presiding, which was 
seconded by the Rev. A. Mearns, who said 
the London Congregational Union, which 
Mr. Wright and himself represented, were 
much encouraged by seeing the number of 
mission stations rising up in connection with 
their Churches. They had set themselves to 
help churches to do that work, and were glad 
to find that individual Churches were taking 
itup. He pores that God would pour out 
the spirit of consecration and prayer upon 
His people that they might see yet greater 
things accomplished. 

The vote of thanks was heartily adopted, 
and, in responding, 

The CHatrman said he felt a very confident 
hope that that church had a prosperous 
future before it. There was a great work 


before them all, and they must try and get 


could attract the 


together and see by what methods they 
ple into their churches, 
orinto some buildings where Christian men 
might have the opportunity of speaking to 


pastor 
a church, living and growing with its that he could not say “No,” but that he them. There was great danger in the con 
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tinuance of the present state of tkings, and | business interests may be promoted by the paid on the probate would have been £13,500, | enough for th emergency. Ignorance ‘i 
their best men must not be content to sit in betrayal of your trust, and by paltering whereas the actual duty paid amounted to | the state of thin mr hy er the Govern- 

, but must forth to influence the | with your conscience. Do so, however, at | £23,750, making a difference in favour of the | ment would be inexcusa e, and inaction, if 


people. If next Sabbath morning half the 
ion of London wished to attend public 
worship, there would be a million more 
required, and yet only about half of 
their t sittings were occupied. That 
involved a condition of th which should 
make Christian people tremble at the indis. 
ition of the people to attend public worship. 
He peaged those who occu ied. pews not to 
feel that their work was done by coming to 
church, but that they had seriously and 
solemnly to work to-day to hasten the good 
time coming. 
The meeting was then closed with the 
benediction pronounced by the Rev. Joshua 
Harrison. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


At the opening of the winter session of the 
Reading Evangelical Nonconformist Young 
men’s Association, held at the West-street 
club-room, last week, an interesting paper 
was read by the President, Mr. E. West, on 
“ Religion and Politics.” There was a large 
attendance. Mr.J.A. Brain, who presided, 
stated that the object of the association was 
to promote the maintenance in their midst of 
education and instruction in the principles of 
Evangelical Nonconformity. ith that ob- 
ject he expressed his hearty sympathy. He 
congratulated the members upon the pros- 
perity of the association and the excellent 
programme for the session—a p me 
characterised by its remarkable catholicity, 
and which showed that subjects were dis- 
cussed which were of the greatest importance 
to the moral and religious welfare of the 
community at large. those subjects were 
looked at by Nonconformist young men from 
their own stand-point, he believed it would 
result in no evil either to themselves or to 
the subjects which they would have to dis- 
cuss. “ Reli and Politics” was a wider 
subject than Nonconformity and Politics.” 
He commended the society for its support of 
the fundamental principles of Evangelical 
Nonconformity, because of the great ten- 
dency which he found to ignore the word 
Evangelical,“ and in the word Noncon- 
aw to embrace views of almost every 

ind. 

Mr. West, in his paper, remarked :—* It 
seems wonstrous that the practice of religion 
should be held to be incompatible with the 
performance of a man’s political duty, and 
that in so-called religious periodi and b 
leading officials in a State Church, which, 
it is not political, is nought, a s should 
be attached to political Dissent. t is idle to 
lay down a rule, as Bishop Ryle did at the 
recent Church Congress, that ‘a broad line 
is to be drawn between Dissenters and Dis- 
senters.’ On one side of this broad line the 
prelate places the Liberationists among us, 
to whom he attributes much for which they 
are in no sense responsible, and on the other 


side ‘the vast majority of serious, God-fear- | 


ing Nonconformists. We can only say that 
he, in common with wost clergymen and cle- 
rically-minded laymen, whom the 
the nose, is greatly mistaken; they know 
little, almost nothing, about us. How should 
they? They live in a petty world of theirown 
apart from us. The admiration, too, profes- 
sedly entertained for our old Puritan ancestors 
and for Nonconformists of a somewhat later 
date does but suggest to us how in orr 
Lord’s time there were some who built the 
tombs of the prophets, and garnished the 
sepulchres of e righteous, thus wit- 
nessing that they were the children of 
them that killed the prophets... . 
Some nowadays, to cherish a sickly, senti- 
mental piety, evade the performance of all 
public duties. Do you rather as opportunity 
offers, ‘ Do good unto all men’ ; serve as you 
can your parish, your ward, your borough 
your country, and so the — at large. 
no heed to the sneers of those who s ak 
etightingly of * * 1 — as a 6 * 
in a up, and wit ippancy say o 
things on a 1 Ghat they are beyond 
yous comprehension. Foreign affairs, Eng- 
d's treatment of other nations and of 
what are called the inferior,as in many cases 
br are the subject races, can be brought. 
within the range of a plain Christian's 
understanding by applying to them the 
golden rule, Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.’ 
To the disingenuous, perhaps the uncon- 
sciously-disingenuous, advice given by some 
to Dissenters to abstain from politics, I am 
sure you will pay no heed. Men of this 
school have o every measure in favour 
of civil and religious liberty that has become 
law within the past fifty years; such opposi- 
tion will be maintained to the very last. It is 
not to political action, as such, that an objec- 
tion is made, for the Bribery Commission 
now sitting at Oxford has the vc il, aud 
LN 11 and college 
tutors playing the part o us partisans. 
The — 1 letter of Dr. Burrows, the 
Chichele professor, gives his estimate of the 
parson-power at a contested election, for he 
reckons ‘two clergymen as worth a hundred 
ne None Lay your account, how- 
ever, with havi to paya price for your 
fidelity to — 77 now that an official 
clergy may believe anything, and their con- 
gregations may, if they so please, believe no- 
thing, your social, your professional, your 


lead by 


the cost of your own self-respect, and at the 
cost of the approval of Him whose you pro- 
fess to be.“ 

An interesting discussion followed, and at 
the close votes of thanks were presented to 
Mr. West and to the Chairman. 


The programme for the session is thus 
arranged :— Dec. 7, lecture hy Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy on“ The Resurrection of our Lord 
—a fact.” Dec. 14, discussion on “ The Best 
Means for training Nonconformist Village 
Lay Preachers,“ opened by Rev. T. C. Page. 
Jan. 4, lecture by Mr. Henry Richard, MP. 
on The War System of Europe,” Mr. George 
Palmer, M.P., presiding. Jan. 25, lecture y 
Mr. J. S. Curwen on “ Music and Worship,” 
with illustrations. Feb. 8, discussion on 
“The Free Church of Scotland.” Feb. 22, 
discussion on “ The Religious Results to be 
anticipated from Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment. March 15 and 22, lectures by 
Rev. R. W. Dale. 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Ow Saturday a Privy Council will be held 
at Balmoral for the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment from the 24th inst. to January 6th. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have 
returned from Sandringham to Marlborough 
House. 

Frequent Cabinet Councils have been held 
during the week, attended by all the 
Ministers except Mr. Childers, who is in 
attendance on the Queen at Balmoral. Mr. 
Bright was absent from Monday's meeting. 

Lord Beaconsfield, who has been sta ing for 
a few days at the town residence of Mr. A. de 
Rothschild, is in treaty for the purchase of a 
London house, —1 resided at Hughenden 
ainoe his retirement from office, and is stated 
to be in excellent health and spirits. 

It is now decided that Princess Louise will 
not return to Canada this winter, but will 
spend the next five or six months in England. 

e climate of Canada is pronounced to be 
too severe for her constitution, which has 
been much tried by the resules of the ver 


bad axcident her Royal Highness met wit 
last spring. 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of the 


Cape Colony, will not proceed to South Africa 
before the or second week in January. 

Mr. Bright was on Monday elested Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, in succession 
to Mr. Gladstone, by a majority of 314 votes 
over Mr. Ruskin. ‘The numbers were :— 
Mr.Bright,1,128 ; Mr. Ruskio, 814. Mr. Bright 
had a majority ia each of the four nations.“ 

It is stated Lord F. Cavendish has accepted 
the post of Chief Commissioner of Workr, 
vacant by the retirement of Mr. Adam.— 
According to rumour Mr. John Holms will 
be the new Financial Secretary. 

Mr. W. Rathbone, the Liberal candidate 


kor Carnarvonshire, was formally introduced 


to the constituency ata large meeting held 
on Monday night at Carnarvon. Mr. Rath- 
bone re hw the meeting, and a vote of 
confidence was cirried amid much enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr. Crum, of Thorliebank, a local manu- 
facturer, was on Monday unanimously 
selected as the Liberal candidate for the 
representation of Renfrewshire, in succession 
to the late Colonel Mure. 

isation Con- 


Speaking ata Caarity O 
ference in bee ye Fride , Sir Charles Tre- 


velyan, M.P., severely condemned the presept 
system of poor law and charity adwinistra- 
on, It wasimpossible, he said, to gauge 
the depth and extent of social corruptions 

ered by such a system. The main 
support of the public house was the class 
which was relieved from all necessity for 
self-denial by our mistaken administration of 
poor law and charity. The solution of this 
problem was to be found in the gradual sub- 
stitution of wiseand discriminate organised 
charity for the monster evil of out-door 
relief. 

Professor Thorold rs delivered an ad- 
dress at Brixton on Fri 15. evening on The 
Political History of the House of Lords,“ his 
criticisms being very favourably received. 
The Lord Mayor was to have presided, but 
he did not attend. A letter explaining the 
cause of his absence, and his views on the 
Upper Chamber, was read to the meeting, 
but it did not — obtain the sympathy of 
the audience. His remarks were to the effect 
that, th 4 — to an agitation for the 
abolition of the Teer House, he believed the 
time was at hand when some reform must 
take place to bring it into harmony with the 
spirit of theage. Professor Rogers expressed 
a hope that the House of Commons would set 
to work for the reformation of the Upper 
House. 

The North British Railway Company have 

iven notice of their intention to a Ply to 
liament for 122 to erect over the ay 


an entirely new , with a double line of 
rails, and at a short distance westward of the 
1 structure. 

be 


y pees of Sir 8. Northcote’s Act 
altering the scale of probate duties is illus- 
trated by the case of the late Mr. E. Mac- 
kenzie, whose personal estate has just been 
sworn @ million sterling. Previous to 


the passing of the Act, the stamp duty to be 


revenue of £10,250. 

The King of Greece has conferred upon Sir 
Francis Wyatt Trascott, late Lord Mayor of 
London, the distinction of Commander of the 
Greek Order of the Saviour, in ition of 
the — ong accorded to the King on his visit 
to Lon Several of the aldermen are 
created officers of the Order. 

The whole of the printing, together with 
the supply of the r, for the Census for 
England and Wales been undertaken by 
Messrs. McCorquodale and Co. (Limited). 
There will be 7,527,500 householders’ sche- 
dules, 79,350 numerating books, and 110,000 
forms for vessels, the amount of paper that 
will be required being 57 tons 13 ewt. 

A number of gentlemen who are season- 
ticket holders on the London and South- 
Western Railway have associated themselves 
together with the object of obtaining an 
authoritative decision from a competent tri- 
bunal as to the rights both of railway com- 
panies aud passengers with reference to the 
system of overcrowding second and third 
0 carriages, which has been a standing 
cause of complaint. A number of daily pas- 

by the Metropolitan, Metropolitan 
District, and London, Chatham, and Dovar 
lines respectively have volunteered assistance 
to those who are about to take the initiative 
in the legal settlement of an admitted public 
grievance. 

A meeting of licensed victuallers at Bir- 
mingham, on Thursday, a resolution 
condemning the Revenue Act of last session. 
radlaugh’s defence to the action 

inst him by Mr. Clarke for 2500 
, for illegally voting in a division of 

ouse, has just been delivered, and will 
be set down for trial during the present 
sittings ; but, owing to arrears of business, it 
is not likely to be reached till after next 
Hilary sittings. Mr. Bradlaugh will conduct 
his case in court himself. 

The average price of wheat last weck was 
43s. 3d. per quarter, or 43. rad wl quar or 
lower than during the corresponding week of 
the ear. The average price of 
barley last week was 34s. 7d. per —4 or 
58. 6d. per quarter cheaper than during the 
corresponding weck last year. The average 

of oats week was 218. 5d., or about 
same as during the corresponding week 
last year. 

At a Liberal gathering at Oldham on 
Saturday a letter was read from Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley, M. P., on the Irish question. 0 
says that Mr. Paruell 's agita may bring 
back the Tories to office, but cannot redress 
the wrongs of Ireland, for the strength of 
Ireland is unequal to a war with England, 
and Mr. Parnell's agitation leads, if it has 
any meaning, to that result. He asks the 
Irish leaders to forget old wrongs, and co- 
operate henceforw with what is most 
popular and p ve in English states- 
manship. 

Mr. Hogh Mason, M. P., speaking at 
Manchester on Saturday, condemned the 
Sunday opening of picture galleries in that 
town, and warned the 8 to beware of the 
first inroads upon the English mode of 
observing the Sabbath. r of other 
places of amusement, he said if there was a 
curse on the face of the earth it was the 
theatres of our cities, the tone of which was 
year by year becoming more depraved. Some 

rsons talked about purifying the theatres, 

ut they might as well attempt to wash 
white the skin of an Ethiopian. 

Colston's Day at Bristol was celebrated 


r. B 
brought 

ty 
he H 


on Saturday. At the Anchor banquet the 
rincipal speaker was Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
M. P., who defended the action of the Govern- 


ment, and 14 — to the — Aut 
said the o tion to its operation had prac- 
tically aan Speaking on the Irish agita- 
tion, the right hon. and learned member said 
that the Government was determined to 

reserve law and order. Mr. 8. Morley, 

P., made some remarks in reference to the 
8 Bounties question. At the Dolphin 
gathering, Sir Stafford Northcote ex 
a hope that the Montenegrin question would 
soon be settled; but as to the Greek boun- 
dary it was their duty to speak out plainly, 
— warn the Government and Greece that 
England would not be carried into a war for 
the aggrandisement of Greece, without the 
most serious protest = the part * large 
body ot le in this country. erri 
to the Irish question, he hoped the ndicial 
demonstration would be more su than 
the naval demonstration. 

At Alloa, Mr. W. P. Adam on Saturday 
bade farewell to the Liberal Committee of 
Clackmannanshire. The mght hon. gentle- 
man spoke of the great kindness he bad ex- 
perienced for twenty-one years from the 
constituency. It was to the constituency of 
Clackmannan and Kinross he owed his pre- 
sent position. If he had done anything for 
the Liberal party or for the country, he owed 
it to the electors of the 11 — ger 

A large gathering ves 
place at Bristol on Monday night, on the 
occasion of the formation of the Junior Con- 
servative Association. Mr. Gibson, late 
Attorney-General for Ireland, was the obief 

er. He criticised the policy of the 
vernment at length, and, referring to the 
state of Ireland, said that a reign of terror 
vailed in some parte of the country 
— the existing law was not strong 


they knew of it, would be criminal. The 
—— land agitation appealed to the lowest 
eelings of greed and cupidity, and its pro- 
moters had already been allowed to go too 
far. He expressed a hope that the land 
proposals of the Government would be just 
as well as expedient; if they reduced the 
value of the land in Ireland, they would be 
bound, as a matter of fair play and honesty, 
to compensate the present owners at the ex- 
pense of the State. 


FOREIGN. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, on 
Thursday, there was an extraordinary scene. 
M. Baudry d’Asson, a Legitimist, having 
used the most violent language and refused 
to obey the President, the Chamber ad- 
jom ned, and the rebellious deputy was car- 
ried out by the military guard and placed in 
confinement. He was released at night. His 
reactionary friends on the of arrest 
showed themselves very ro One ducal 
dignitary, standing on a chair, kicked one of 
the soldiers on the nose with his boot; and 
the bishop, who was among them, exhibited 

ugilistic powers of no mean order. When 

usiness was resumed the Chamber a 
vote of confidence in M. Ferry's Cabinet by 
280 to 149 votes. 

oo Legitimists, charged with utter 
ing seditious cries and insulting the police on 
— nme = of the of tae March 

rees in Paris, appeared on Saturday 
before the Tribunal Correctionnel, and were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, 
or to fines of £12 and 28. Among the de- 
fendante were M. Cochin, who was condemned 
to one month's imprisonment; and Vicomte 
Lassus, Vicomte Amelot, and the Marquis 
Boishébert, who were each sentenced to a 
kortnight's imprisonment. 

The disc nraised by M. Buffet in the 
French Senate ou Monday on the 
tion of M. de Freycinet and the expulsion 
of the unauthorised religious Orders attracted 
a large audience. M. Buffet said the man- 
ner in which the execution of the decrees 
had been carried out wasa crime, a remark 
which caused uproar; and he made a 
personal complaint, because he had been one 
of the individuals ex a monastic 
house by the — * ech e Govern- 
ment with desiring to ruin the Catholic 
Church. To this M. Ferry, the President of 
the Council, „and contended that had 
M. de Fre (whom he described as “ the 
most able of statesmen and the most honest 
of men) remained in office he would have 
been compelled to execute the decrees, in 
order to dislodge the enemies of 8 
lic, who were lying in ambush the 
co ons. . de Freycinet next spoke, 
and explained the causes which led to his 
resignation. He said that had he remained 
Min‘ster he believed he would have obtained 
the submission of the unauthorised con 
tions. The future belonged to the Republic, 
but only on condition of pursuing a policy of 
appeasement aud conciliation. The debate 
was then adjourned. 

M. de Foville estimates that, taking into 
account the indemnity, cost of malstelning 
the German troops while on French soil, 
rebuilding, the defeat and trial of the Com- 
munists, &c., &c., the war of 1870 cost France 
£567 658,044. 

The birthday of the King of the Belgians 
was celebrated in Brussels on Monday with 
the usual demonstrations. The members of 
the Chambers did not attend the Te Deum 
in the cathedral, the majority having deoided 
to take no in the ceremony, in conse- 
quence of hostile attitude of the bishops 
to the Education Bill and their refusal to 
officiate at the recent Patriotic Féte. 

Drunkenness is spreading so much in 
Germany that a new measure for ite punish- 
ment and prevention is being prepared for 
presentation to Parliament. 

On Wednesday twenty-six German Social- 
ists left Hamburg for America, on board the 
steamship Silesia Among the number was 
the former Member of Parliament, Herr 
Reimer, who, previous to the ship leaving, 
made a spirited speech. A ble 
crowd assembled to witness the departure. 

The Berlin correspoudent of the Standard 
— 7 — distinguished Crown Princess, in a 

to a distinguished personage, censures 
the anti-Jewish agitation as devoid of all self- 
respect and tfor others, and contrasts 
the vulgarity manifested with the di wor] 


when the resignations of Garibaldi and bis 
son were formally announced. The House, 
however, refused to accept them, and granted 
the two deputies three months’ leave of ab- 
sence. Among the bills presented to the 
Chamber of be nang by the Ministers was 
that for the ion of the forced currency. 

The sentences on three df the Nihilists con- 
demned to death at St. Petersburg have been 
commuted to hard labour for life in the miner. 
Two—Kviatk feky and Presniakoff—will be 
hanged, the former, it is presumed, specially 
on account of the Winter Palace explosion; 
the latter, probably, on account of his armed 
resistance, entailing the death of ome of bis 
captors. 
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The hopes of a pacific solution of the differ- 
ences between China and Russia have been 
considerably strengthened by the announce- 
ment that the time for the notification of the 
Livadia Treaty has been extended for two 
months. At present the negotiations weara 
promisin ; 

According toa Vienna telegram, the Greek 
Government has resolved to send 26,000 
men into Thessaly, and 36,000 into Epirus, 
keeping in reserve 20,000 more. The 
Turkish Government, too, is preparing for 
war. 

A Berlin telegram to the Daily News states 
that the Turkish Government has given 
notice to the Powers that, in consequence of 
the military preparations of Greece, it is 
necessary that a formidable concentration of 
Turkish troops should take place on the 
Greek frontier. The Porte further states 
that it will not surrender either Janina or 
Larissa. 

A great meeting of the Austrian-German 
Constitutional party was held in Vienna 
yesterday. The largest public hall in the 
city, capable of containing 4,000 persons, 
was not sufficiently cipacious to contain all 
who wished to be present. The object of 
the meeting was to protest against the Feder- 
alist tendencies of the Government. Reso- 
lutions were passed declaring that those ten- 
dencies were a danger to Austrian unity, 
constitutional freedom, and the progress of 
the nation. 

The panic in Agram has somewhat sub- 
sided. Half the town is destroyed, and the 
damage is estimated at several million florins. 
One-half the inhabitants are homeless ; the 
well-to-do have left the town, while the 
poorer classes are encamped in temporary 
sheds. The — — panic prevails, but the 
municipal authorities remain steadfastly at 
their ts, and work unceasingly to relieve 
the distress. The Government has sent 
military engineers and a body of railway 
workmen to render assistance. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Agram two mud volcanoes have 
been formed, and are in full eruption. 
Several hot springs have also risen. The 
first estimate of the loss of life was an exag- 

ration. Only one person is ascertained to 

ve been killed. Five persons have been 
severely, and twenty slightly, injured. 

Serious disasters have been caused in 
various parts of Italy by the floods conse- 
quent * the heavy 82 The 2 * 

roperty is reported to very great, a t 
121i 

It is stated that the differences between 
Austria and Servia have been arranged. 


A Standard from Candahar states 
that it is from Herat that Ayoob 


Khan is st 
although his 


bent upon action, but that, 

ularity among the Pathans 
of Western Afghanistan is undoubted, his 
hold on the Heratees appears precarious. 
Some time since a letter was sent from Herat 
to the authorities at Candahar, ed by the 
leading Sirdars of that city, offering to seize 
Ayoob and hold him as prisoner if a small 
British force would advance and occupy the 
city. From Ghuznee there comes news that 
the Ghilzai tribe has definitely pronounced 
against Abdur Rahman and in favour of the 
Yakoob faction. 

Famine again threatens in the North-West 


Provinces and in Oude. Scarcity is already as may be desired, with a sensitiveness | 


— — 


| 


— 
— . 


GLEANINGS. 


Joan Briiines suggests that if a man is on 
his way to the woods to commit suicide, and 
a bull suddenly gives chase, the chances are 
that he will run for his life. 

Some wicked Yankee says he has invented 
a new telegraph. He proposes to place a line 
of women fifty steps apart, and commit the 
news to the first one asa very profound 
secret. 

A husband telephoned to his wife:— 
“ What have you for breakfast, and how is 
the baby?” The answer came: “ Buck- 
— — and measles. 

n the following „contributed bya 
lady, is to be found a — specimen of the 
art, and it teaches a valuable lesson: 


Pray tell me where is Christianity? 
Transpose the letters, it's in charity.“ 
Garntina Know.epos.—It takes a while to 
get used to a woman’s ways, When a young 

usband steals up behind his wife, while she 
stands at her dressing-case, and suddenly 
bends forward and prints an unexpected kiss 
on her lips, he gains the knowledge that a 
woman holds about a dozen pins in her 
mouth while she is dressing. 

Tus Riaur Maw i tHe Ron Piace.— 
Scene; Grocer’s shop in Scotch town: Enter 
Bailie Smith, who is a publican, and who 
solicits a renewal of the grocer’s suffrage for 
his return to the town-council. Grocer, 
shaking his head—*“ An, na, n+, Bailie, I'll 
never put a man on the bench that should be 
at the bar!” 

No Fvuss.—A tenant had been dancing all 
night over the head of his landlord. At six 
in the morning the latter comes upstairs and 
complains ee | of the annoyance. “‘ What 
annoyance?” asks the tenant. ‘“ Why, I 
haven't slept a wink all night,“ is the 
answer. Neither have I,“ says the tenant, 
„and yet I don’t make any fuss about it.“ 

Aw Iten Prizst Nonpiussep.—It is told 
that at a little dinner party given the other 
day by one of the few Irish members who 
has a town residence there was present a 
parish priest, an important man among the 
electors, who the hon. member was careful to 
invite to dinner. Goose appearing in due 
course, some one asked the rev. and pre- 
sumably learned father what was Latin for 

The good man hesitating, the host, 
— for his scholarship, whi in his 
ear, anger. The rev. man portentously 
red in the face and fidgetted in his chair, but 
made no other sign. The well-intentioned 
host in emphatic ye Anser, 
anger.“ Whereupon the rev. father, turni 
upon him in uncontrolled wrath, — 
“ Answer yourself, sorr ! ”—Shefield Indepen. 
dent. 

Puotroorarnic Nesuiaz.--The recent an- 
nouncement by Dr. Henry Draper, of New 
York, that he had succeeded in obtaining a 
distinct photograph of the bright part of the 
nebule in Orion has opened up a new 
avenue in astronomical research. e details 
of the achievement have yet to be made 
public ; but the success has been largely due 
tothe new dry processes of photography re- 
cently diecovered, combined with the well- 
known skill of that physicist. The dry 
photographic preparations, which unite the 
advantages of a luminous action as prolonged 


certain, and, in the opinion of the Calcutta superior to the wet plates, have given a 


correspondent of the Times, Government aid further extension to pho 


will be necessary for some months in ce rtain 
districts. 

The Standard’s correspondent at Urumiah 
te hs that Sheik Abdullah is besieged 
in a vil not far from Urumiah. Sandj- 
bulak has been captured by the Persian 
troops, who killed or captured a large num- 
ber of Kurds. The Constantinople corre- 
spondent of the Times states that on the 8th 
inst. a Cabinet Council was held at the palace 
to »onsider the measures to be taken in view 
of the Kurdish movement. 


A Times telegram, dated Durban, Nov. 15, 
gays: — Four hundred Boers at Potchefstrom 
have assaulted the sheriff and seized a wag- 
gon about to be sold in execution for arrears 
of taxes. Troops have been ordered from 
Rustenburg uasion having failed, an 
armed force was the only remedy. The 
Transvaal Assembly opened yesterday.” 

A telegram from Cape Town of the 13th 
inst. says that Colonel Clarke’s column has 
captured Makwassburg. Mr. Welsh and the 
Euro at Tsolo have been safely reheved, 
the Pondos, of Nquiliso, assisting. U mqui- 
kela is also friendly. The emigrant Tembus 
along the Indive and Thomo rivers are in 
rebellion. Colonel Wavel with a force has 
moved against them. 8,000 Colonial troops 
will shortly be on the frontier. 


A Melbourne telegram says that Kelly, the 
bushranger, has been hung. 


GENERAL Expenpirure Assurance Com- 
PANY (Limirep).—The directors of the 
General Expenditure Assurance Company 
(Limited) invite subscriptions for 1,000,000 
promissory notes of the nominal value of 
£5 each, at 58. per note, beyond which there 
is no liability whatever. Tbe prospectus 
states that all notes will participate (until 
redeemed in the quarterly drawings to be 
held in each year), and the holder will receive 
£5 for each note drawn, so that for every 45 
received by the company the ultimate return 
of £100 is guaranteed. 
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raphy in general, 
but especially to the reproduction of celestial 
objects cf luminosity so low as to make no im- 
pression on the older plates. It is not difficult 
at present to take a pho ph of the most 
brilliant parts of a nebula, but some diffi- 
culty is yet experienced in taking one which 
will show all the variations of structure in 
the glowing haze or embryo world, and 
until this can be done the full value of the 
discovery, as illustrating the constitution 


of nature, will not be attained. Professor 


Janssen, alive to its im in the 
future, advocates the establishment of a 
great number of observatories devoted to 
the work of taking nebular pictures. The mul- 
titude of nebula, their secular changes, and 
the extreme uncertainty of the atmospheric 
purity, render such a cause indispensable if 
a complete and thorough know of these 
us masses is to be obtained. And as 
if to lose no time, Professor Janssen reports 
that a beginning has been made at the 
observatory of Mendon.— Engineering. 
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News of the Free Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— The foundation-stone of a new church at Haw. 
thorn. Victoria, was laid last month by the Hon. 
W J. Clarke, M. L. C. 

— On Sanday last the Mayor of Abingdon -T. 
Townsend, Esq —attended Divine service in state, 
accompanied by several members of the C puncil. 

— A bazaar has been held in connection with the 
chapel at Castle Hedingham, which realised £82, in 
aid of the funds of the British school. 

— Thesum of £140 was collected on Sunday last, 
after special services in aid of the fands of the church 
in Montague-street, Blackburn, Rev. J. Johnston, 


pastor. 

— Successful evangelistic services were held las“ 
week in the church at Stourport, when addresses were 
given by Revs. A. Flower, J. Bryant French (pastor), 
and Geo. Hunsworth, M.A. 

— We note among the members of the School 
Board for Swindon (old and new), recently chosen at 
the first triennial election, the name of Rev. James 
Chew, late of South Hackney. 

— Mr. William Anderson, from Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and Congregational Theological Hall, has been 
unanimously chosen to the pastorate of the Church 
at Newry, Ireland, in room of the late Rev. George 
Wight. 

— Rev. J. Mountain and Mrs. Mountain have just 
concluded a fortnight’s successful mission services 
in the Union Church, Hamberstone-road, Leicester. 
The congregations were very good, and encouraging 
results have attended the mission. 

— Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, B.A., preached twice 
at Emmanuel Chapel, Cambridge, on the l4th inst. 
His subject in the evening was ‘“‘ Rénan and Modern 
Ideas of Jesus Christ, and his audience comprised 
a goodly number of University men. 

— A series of special missions conducted by Rev. 
John Thomas, of Swansea, at Anvil-street Chapel, 
Bristol, was concladed on Mondiy evening last. The 
conduct of the services wis characterised by ability 
and faithfulness, and the results were very encourag- 
ing. 

— Anniversary services have recently been held at 
Salem Chapel, Great Bridge (Rev. G. Hollier, pas‘or), 
when it was stated that during the rast year upwards 
of £100 have been spent in renovating the chapel, &., 
and the church and congregation have considerably 
increased. 

— At the meeting held at Belvedere Church, on 
the completion of the first year of the Rev. Griffith 
Jukes’ pastorate, it was stated that the church bas 
made steady progress, and steps are being taken to 
secure a permanent building in place of the present 
iron structure. 

— Rev. G. T. Carr was recognised, on the 9th inst., 
as pastor of Pemberton street Chapel, Sunderland. 
A. Common, Esq., J.P., presided, and addresses 
were delivered by D. A. Goddard, Esq., J. P., Revs. 
g. Goodall, A. Norris, J. k. Nuttall, W. Lee, T. Snell, 
and G. 8. Hall. 

— Kev. J. P. Perkins, on returning from his wed- 
ding tour, was presented on the llth inst, by the 
motubers of the church at Ossett, with an illuminated 
address and a purse of gold. Revs. H. Sturt, W. T 
Moreton, W. Field, E. Craine, J. W. Comfort, and 
J. Hall delivered fraternal addresses. 

— Rev. 8. J. Green, pastor of Lenuoxstreet 
Church, Richmond, Victoria, has been compelled, 
under medical instructions, to take a two months 
rest in Queensland The members of the church, 
after the evening service on the 5th of September, 
subscribed £50 for the pastor, as a mark of kindly 


— The nowly-elected Mayor of Grantham (G. 
Slater, Esq.) attended in his official capacity the 
evening service at the Congregational church, at 
Grantham, on Sunday last, the l4th inst. He was 
accompanied by the aldermen, councillors, and many 
of the principal inhabitants. The preacher was the 
Rev. G. Rouse Lowden, of Hanwell. 

— The annual meeting in connection with Twicken- 
ham Chapel was held on Tuesday, Nov. 9th, Charles 
Allison, Esq., presiding. Addresses were given by 
Revs. E. Price, G. 8. Ingram, J. Pate, and G- 
Walker. An encouraging statement was made with 
regard to the work of the past year, and a considerable 
sum promised towsrds the debt for the repairs of the 
chapel. 

— Rev. F. Barclay, who has resigned the pastorate 
of the church at Burnham, after nearly five years’ 
service, was presented with a purse containing up- 
wards of 420, subscribed by the congregation and 
friends in testimony of their regard. During Mr. 
Barclays pastorate, 45 members have been added to 
the church, and the chapel has been repaired and 
improved. 

— Rev. Stephen Todd has accepted the pastorate 
of Oxford-street Church, Putney. There is a good 
building in a very good neighbourhood, and the pros. 
pects of the place are very encouraging. During the 
past fifteen years Mr. Todd has been in Liverpool 
where he was well known as the minister of Raffles’ 
Memorial,“ and as a willing and able helper in all 
good works. 

— The autumnal! meetings of the South Devon dis- 
trict of the Devonshire Congregatioaal Union were 
held on Tuesday, 9th inst., at Dawlish, Rev. G. W. 
Sharpe, pastor, presiding. Papers were read by Rev. 
T. Hooper, on “ Devotion to Christ, and by Rev. W. 
H. Jackson, on Some of our Practical Difficulties.”’ 
In the evening a public meeting was held, presided 
over by Thos. Lea, Esq., M.P., and addressed by 
Revs. C. Wilson, G. B. Johnson, and J. Tacker. 

— Highbury Church, Bristol, bas had to regret, 
during the pas week, the removal by duath of a pro- 
minent member, Mr. D. Parker Evans, who died on 
the 13th inst., aged 64. Mr. Evans was for many 
years a member of the Bristol Town Council, and 
was also a magistrate. ‘‘In his public capacity, and 
personally, says the Westera Daily Press, Mr. 
Evans was highly esteemed, and his death will be 
lamented outside the circle in which he was best 
known and appreciated.’ 

— Mrs. Bartram, widow of the Rer. J. T. Bartram, 
on leaving Deal, was presented on Friday last, by 
about 70 present and past members of a Bible class 
which she has conducted for 23 years, with some 
useful and ornamental articles, in token of their 
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new home in the neighbourhood of London. The 
Mayor of Deal (Mr. E. Brown), Mr. J. Roope, J.., 
and the Revs. J. L. Brookes, T. Cushing, and N. 
Dobson, took part in the meeting. 

— Rev. James Ellis, on the occasion of his third 
anniversary as pastor of Barnsbury Chapel, Islington, 
was presented with a purse containing £27, as a token 
of Christian love and esteem. Rev. Dr. Allon pre- 
sided over the meeting, at which Revs. F. A. Jones, 
B. Price, and R. Berry delivered fraternal addresses. 
It was stated that during the last three years 150 
members had joined the church, and £590 had been 
raised towards the debt, while, after allowing for 
removals, 280 members were still on the roll-book of 
the church. 

— An earnest appeal is made on belalf of the 
friends connected with Siloh Church, Maesteg, 
Bridgend (Rev. D. Prosser, pastor). Some years ago, 
when trade was prosperous, the congregation, con- 
sisting exclusively of working men, built a chapel at 
a cost of £2,750. During a depression of trade which 
followed, the works in which many of them had 
found employment were closed, and consequently, in- 
stead of reducing the principal debt they have been 
under the necessity of;contracting further liabilities in 
order to keep up payment of interest. The appeal is 
cordially endorsed by the Revs. Dr. Rees, Dr. John 
Thomas, D. B. James, W. Jenkins, E. H. Evans, and 
Professor Morris, who write—“ This case is one of 
the most urgent and deserving cases we ever knew. 

— A handsome pulpit of carved oak has just been 
presented to the Wood-green Church by Mr. Percy P. 
Hasluck. It was used for the first time on Sunday, 
Nov. 14., when a sermon was preached by the Rev. W. 
G. Horder from Nehemiah viii. 4, 8: Aud Ezra the 
scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood which they had 
made for the purpose. So they read in the book in the 
law of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused 
them to understand the reading. Curiously cnough 
the suggestion which gave rise to the gift came from 
a sermon delivered to children on the Parable of the 
Sower, in which reference was made to the boat-pulpit 
out of which the great preacher spake to the people. 
The sermon appeared in the Christian World Pulpit of 
September 22, under the title of Words like unto 
seeds.” 

— Rev. 8. B. Driver received a public recoznition 
on Thursday last as pastor of the church at Lowes- 
toft. Rev. John Browne presided in placo of E. 
Grimwade, Esq., J. P., of Ipswich, who, though pro- 
sent, felt unable to occupy the position. A number 
of friends from Wrentham, Beccles, Halesworth, 
Saxmundham, and other places attended. Fraternal 
addresses were delivered by Revs. G. S. Barrett, Dr. 
Clemance, J. Calvert, A. A. Dowsett, G. Lowndes 
(Free Methodist), and others. Rev. D. Davies, in 
the name of the ministers of the Herts Union, pre. 
sented Mr. Driver with a large Bible, suitable for 
either study or pulpit ; a chapel hymn-book, and a 
Variorum Bible ; the inscription in the books expressed 
the high esteem in which Mr. Driver is held by the 
ministers of that union 

— George-square Church, Greenock, the scene of 
the late Dr. Raleigh's first pastorate, and of which 
his successor, the Rev. J. M. Jarvie, has been the 
pestor for 29 years, has recently undergone extensive 
alterations and improvements. The organ has been 
greatly enlarged and removed toa new gallery behind 
the pulpit, and thus additional sitting accommodation 
secured. The centre of the ceiling has been opened 
up and arched, the old timbers being clothed with 
fretwork, which gives it a fine appearance. The 
heating, lighting, and ventilating apparatus have 
been remodelled, and the whole interior painted and 
decorated in a chaste style. The schoolroom has 
also been enlarged, and new vestries and classrooms 
have been built, the total cost being about £2 000. On 
Sunday last the church was reopened, when sermons 
were preached by the Revs. J. M. Jarvie J. M. Sloan, 
and Alex. Rattray. The collections for the day 
amounted to £430. 

— A thauksgiving meeting, to celebrate the total 
liquidation of the building debt upon the chapel at 
Devizes, was held on the 3rd inst., Rey. T. Mann, of 
Trowbridge, presiding. A report read by Rev. 
Walter Jones, the pastor, stated that the total cost 
of the renovation was £1,270; after the reopening 
and centenary services in 1877, there remained a deb} 
of £300, exclusive of unfulfilled promises. One 
source of difficulty arose from the fact that the work 
was commenced at a time when there was great de- 
pression in agricultural districts, and in towns de- 
pendent on the success of the farming interest. Not 
only had the members of the church and congrega- 
tion liberally contributed, but the County Associa- 
tion had rendered valuable aid, and they had 
been encouraged by generous help from Christians 
of other denominations. Votes of thanks to the 
building committee and to the contributors were 
unanimously adopted. ° 

— Ashort time ago the Congregational churches 
of Hull formed themselves into a union, with a com 
mittee of management, consisting of representatives 
from each of the six churches, for promoting fraternul 
feeling and more frequent intercourse with each 
other, and arrangements have been made for holding 
a devotional meeting once a month at each church 
alternately. The first of such meetings was held at 
Hope-street Church on Monday evening, when there 
was a large attendance: Rev. James Sibree presided. 
Mr. Johu Wright, a deacon of Wycliffe Church, gave 
a brief address; and devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by several ministers. Another object of the 
Union is to endeavour to reduce the chapel debts, 
which in several instances are very burdensome. For 
this purpose it has been resolved to raise £5,000 in 
three years; and although the matter has only jast 
been taken in hand, it is gratifying to find that more 
than half the amount has been already promised. 

— Some three years since the Rev. R. W. Dale, 
MA,, of Birmingham, opened in the growing suburb 
of Beckenham a handsome and commodious introdne- 
tory church, which, after protracted and persevering 
endeavour, the Congregationalists of the neighbour- 
hood had at length succeeded in erecting. A church, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. R. C. Page, wae 
subsequently formed, and a Sunday-school and other 
agencies started. It is gratifying to learn that, iv 
spite of the difficulties encountered in a neighbour 
hood so long and so exclusively under Episcopalian 
and Conservative influence, the success of the move- 


ment has more than justified the expectations of 1° 


gratitude, accompanied by best wishes for her in her | most sanguine supporters. The names of some 
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seventy members have been enrolled on the charch 
books, while over a hundred children have been 
gathered in the school. Anniversary services of this 
church were held on Sunday last, when the Rev. S. C' 
Gordon. M.A.. B.D., of Chatham, was the preacher for 
the day. 

— Rev. Colmer B. Symes, BA, of Exeter, has ac- 
cepted the unanimous invitation of the church at 
Allen-street, Kensington, to become its pastor as suc. 
cessor of the late Rev. Dr. Raleigh. Mr. Symes com- 
menced his studies for the sacred ministry at the 
Western College, Plymouth, under the late Dr. 
Alliott, and on the removal of the latter to become 
the President of Cheshunt College, accompanied the 
teacher whose instruction he highly prized. At the 
beginning of 1861, Mr. Symes accepted his first pas- 
torate at Plymouth, where he remained nearly eleven 
years, resigning his charge in order to give his wife, 
under medical advice, the advantage of a residence in 
Australia. He held a pastorate at Adelaide from 
January, 1872, until December, 1875. In August, 1876, 
he accepted a warm invitation to Exeter, due chiefly to 
the reputation he had won at Plymouth. At Exeter 
he has been surrounded by a united and affectionate 
people. Mr. Symes will enter upon his labours at 
Kensington on the first Sunday of the new year. 

— A soiree was held in Kinnaird Hall, Dundee, 
on the 8th inst., in connection with the first anniver- 
sary of the settlement of the Rev. David Macrae. 
The pastor, who presided, said the church had now 
between 1,100 and 1,200 registered communicants ; 
they had a Sunday-schoul with about 400 scholars, 
musical Classes, anda Young Men's Society organised 
under the name of the Gilfillan Literary Institute, 
and he hoped they would soon have a church built 
bearing the same honoured name. To this soiree they 
had invited ministers of all the churches of every name 
in Dundee—Established Church, Episcopal Church, 
Roman Catholic Church, Catholic Apostolic, Uni- 
tarian, Wesleyan, Baptist, Congregational, Evan- 
gelical Union, Free, and U.P.—without regard to 
difference in doctrine or in ecclesiastical government ; 
and they did so on the principle that those who pro- 
fess to be followers of Christ, and who profess to be 
Christians first, and only denominationaliats after- 
wards, should, instead of cold-shouldering one 
another, recognise their fraternity, and seek earnestly 
for some basis of practical co-operation in the war 
against sin and selfishness. Addresses of sympathy 
were afterwards delivered by Rev. J. Roebuck, Coun- 
cillor Maxwell, Rev. D. Macrae, sen., and others. 

— On Thursday last the Congregational Chapel, 
Poole, was reopened after complete renovation. The 
Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, B.A., preached in the 
afternoon, tea succeeded, and in the evening a public 
meeting was held under the presidency of John 
Kemp Welch, Esq., who was supported on the plat. 
form by his two brothers, Martin and James. For 
several generations past the family of Kemp-Welch 
has been associated with the Poole church, and the 
earliest recollections of each of the brothers are in 
connection with the commodious meeting house 
which has now been repewed and beautified. On 
Sunday the pastor, the Rev. Eben. Evans, continued 
the reopening services, and next Sanday the Rev. 
H. E. Arkell, of Southsea, will conclude them. The 
expenditure has been £1,237, nearly the whole of 
which, through the generous help of the Messers 
Welch and the hearty co-operation of the congrega- 
tion, has been raised; the smal] amount still remain- 
ing will, it is expected, be cleared off next Sunday. 
These reopening services close the first year of the 
labours of the present pastor- a year which has been 
in every respect a prosperous one, being marked by 
considerably increased congregations, an addition of 
over 60 to the membership of the church, and an 
augmented revenue. The Revs. B. Gray, B.A., of 
Blandford ; W. Jackson and G. Burgess, of Bourne- 
mouth ; W. Houghton, of Christchurch ; G. Densham, 
of Warehaw ; and others, took part in the public 
meeting. 

— The Congregational chapel at Ponder's end, 
Middlesex, was reopened on Tuesday, the 9th inst., 
when Dr. McAuslane preached, and the Rev. H. 8. 
Toms, of Enfield, conducted the devotional service. 
The circumstances of the case are unusual. For 
nearly 150 years a Congregational church has wor- 
shipped in a building upon the site of the present 
chapel; but some twelve months ago the ground 
landlord succeeded in ejecting the congregation upon 
some flaw in the original lease, which was for three 
periods of ninety-nine years each. The only available 
place of meeting was a small and incommodious 
schoolroom, acd there the services have been held 
until last week. Recontly negotiations were entered 

nto, and the freehold of the land building pur- 
chased and ju in trust; but this step, along with the 
payment of the legal expenses incurred in defending 
two actions at law and the cost of repairing the 
chapel, has launched the congregation in a debt of 
nearly £1,500. Towards this amount some £4 O have 
already been subscribed iu the neighbourhood, in. 
cluding £100 from Mr. Abbiss, of Enfield, and it is 
hoped that when the circumstances are more widely 
know, much practical sympathy will be evinced to. 
wards the people. who are doing their very utmost, 
aud their pastor, Rev. R. G. Sargent. Mr. Samuel 
Morley bas also promised help. The reopening ser- 
vices were continued on Sunday last, when Rev. H. 8 
Toms preached in the morning, and Rer. R. G. Sar. 
geat iu the evening, to very fair congregat ions. 


BAPTIST. 

— Special evangelistic services have during the 
past week been conlucte | by various minister at 
Barnsley. 

— Rov. E. Spanton, of Cix‘en, Cambs, has accepted 
a unanimous invitation to the pastorate of the church 
at Dawley, Salop. 

— The Rev. W. B. Bliss, of Leicester, has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the church at Brettle-lane, 
Brierley-hill, Staffordshire. 

— The Rev. W. J. Dyer, having resigned the pas- 
torate of the church at High Wycombe, has accepted 
a call to that at Bridgnorth. 

— The Kev. Edward Francis has resigned the pas- 
torate of the church at Stogumber, and accepted a 
call to that of the church at Bridport. 

— Owing to ill health, ths Rev. A. Smith has re. 
signed the pastorate of the Park road Church, Esher, 
aud feels it necessary to secure a season of rest before 
seeking auother sphere of labour. 

— Qu Monday evening last Miss M. Farningham 


delivered a lecture on “ Helpmeets and Hinderers,”’ | 


in Stratford-road Chapel, Birmingham, in aid of the 
chapel funds, the Rev. J. Hulme (pastor) presiding 

— The Rev. W. G. Lewis, who has resigned the 
pastorate of Westbournegrove Chapel, has, we 
believe, received an invitation from the church at 
St. Alban's, until lately under the charge of the Rev. 
T. Watt. 

— Recognition services connected with the settle- 
ment of the Rev. D. Lioyd as pastor of Siloam 
Church, Machen, were held on Sanday and Monday 
last week, several ministers of the district taking part 
in the proceedings. 

— The Rev. J. Jones, of Speen, Princes Risborough, 
has just attained his jubilee in the ministry ; and the 
Bucks Association have collected a fund towards his 
retirement, He was educated at Newtown, and is 
well-known throughout Wales. 

— A bazaar in aid of the funds for cleaning and 
painting the General Baptist Chapel, Lombard-square, 
Birmingham, was held in the Alcester-street school. 
rooms during this week. Mr. Councillor White pre- 
sided at the opening ceremony. 

— At the anniversary services of the New Whitting- 
ton church last week (Rev. R. T. Lewis, pastor), it 
was reported that during the year 48 had been added 
to the church by baptism, and £165 had been raised 
towards the enlargement of the schoolroom. 

— A special circular has been issued by the com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Auxiliary to the Baptist 
Missionary Society, urging upon the churches the 
importance of raising fands, by congregational col- 
lections and otherwise, on behalf of the Jamaica 
Chapel restoration. 

— The anniversary services of the Circus Chapel, 
Bradford-green, Birmingham, took place on Sunday 
last, when special sermons were preached by the Rev: 
J. J. Knight, pastor. It was also announced that the 
Rev. Charles Spurgeon would conduct a servive on 
Wednesday following. 

— Anniversary services were conducted at Gorton, 
Manchester, on Sunday last (14th inst.), by Revs. H. 
Wright, of Grosvenor-street, Manchester, and the 
Rev. E. K. Everett, resident minister. On the 
Monday preceding there was a very interesting social 
congregational tea-meeting. 

— Ata funeral last week held in the Chapel grave- 
yard of Aberkenfig, the Rer. Thomas Rees, curate of 
St. John's Episcopal Church, officiated and read the 
usual liturgy, this being the first occasion in the 
locality upon which a clergyman has acted in such a 
capacity at a dissenting interment. 

— For the purpose of obtaining pecuniary support 
from the denomination in the United States for a 
few years, of the Baptist Theological Training Insti- 
tate he has lately been carrying on with success 
in Paris, the Rev. Dr. Mitchell has just visited 
America, and returned encouraged with the result. 

— After nearly five years of happy and successful 
work in Chesham, the Rev. R. Rogers has accepted a 
unanimous call tothe pastorate of the church at Ock- 
street, Abingdon. This step has caused great regret 
not only to his people but to the town, and county 
association, of which he was both president and secre 


— Recognition services in connection with the 
settlement of the Rev. J. Matthews, lateof Woking- 
ham, were held at New Barnet on Sunday and Tues. 
day, November 7th and 9th. Sermons to the church 
were preached by Dr. Angus and Dr. Landels. At 
the public meeting on Tuesday evening, Rev. Dr. 
Guisbury, of the Old Testament Revision Committee, 
and Rev. J. T. Campbell Gullen, of Reading, com- 
mended the pastor to the charch, and local brethren 
of all denominations welcomed the minister. 

— At a meeting of the congregation at Manvers. 
street, Bath (pastor, Rev. J. Baillie’, held on Thurs. 
day last, under the presidency of the Mayor, Miss 
Rogers, leader of the choir, was, upon the occasion of 
her leaving the town, presented with a walnut piano. 
forte, valued at sixty guineas, in recognition of ber 
past services. 

— On Sunday and Monday last recognition rer- 
vices counected with the settlement of the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick Evans, as pastor of the church at Salem, 
Maesteg, were held. Dr. Evans was formerly of 
Franklin, America. Special sermons were preached 
on Sunday, and at a public meeting on Monday several 
ministers delivered addresses. 

— Dr. Hillier, of Wingrave, Bucks, was presented 
last Monday evening with an address and beautifully- 
ornamented and well-farnished walnut writingdesk 
by his Bible-class, asa small token of its appreciation 
of his kindness and instruction. Mr. Hillier replied 
in a pathetic specch, remarking that it was pleasing 
to know that one's service was acceptable. 

— Ata farewell meeting held at Exeter Hall, Not- 
tingham, on Tuesday evening last, in connection with 
the departure of the Rev. E. J. Silverton to London, 
that gentlewan was presented with an iilaminated 
a ldress lu a haudsome frame, and a purse of gold, as 
a token of esteem. The Rev. H. E. Stone presided, 
and several suitable addresses were delivered. 

— Rocognition services connected with the settle. 
ment of the Rev. T. A. Pryce as pastor of the church 
at the English Tabernacle, Carmarthen-road, Swan. 
sea, were held last week. The Revs. A. J. Parry, J. 
Owen, and the pastor preached At the public 
meeting on Thursday the Mayor of Swansea presided, 
and a deputation from the pastor's former church at 
Macsteg was present. 

— The Rev. W. Wood having resigned the pasto. 
rate of Bethel Church, Bradford, was presented with 
a gold watch and guard, together with a» illuminated 
address, expressing high appreciation of his labours 
and regret at losing hisservices. A purse of money 
was also presented to his wife as a mark of affec. 
tionate esteem. Mr. Wood has accepted the invita- 
tion of a charch at Todmorden. 

— We have to record the death of the Rev. 8. 
Blackmore, of Eardisland, Leominster, and formerly 
of Kington, which event occurred or ‘he 5th inst at 
his rosideuce in Eardisland, Where was living in 
retirement. He had been in the ministry for con. 
siderably more than half a-century, having com- 
menced his labours from Bristol College in 1819. He 
was 83 years of age a: the time of his decease. 

— On Monday last the annual United Prayer and 
Communion services of the churches connected with 
the London Baptist Association were held throughout 
the metropolis, the chief centres being the Metropo. 
litan and East London Tabernacles, the chapels at 
Westbourue-grove, Camden road, Abbey road, the 


Downs, Clapton, Lower Norwood, Brockley, Cross- 
street, Islington, Wandsworth, the Grove, Stratford, 
and Kingston. At Bloomsbury Chapel the services 
were held on Tuesday. The collections were devoted 
to the Pastors’ Aid Fund. 

— The tenth anniversary of the settlement of the 
Rev. G. W. White over the church at Enfield Town 
has just been celebrated. In the afternoon and even- 
ing two sermons were preached by the Rev. A. 08 
Brown. Tea was served in the schoolroom. As the 
debt has been finally extinguished the collections 
were on behalf of the chapel funds. Since the re- 
moval of the encumbrance the building has been 
renovated and beantified, and taking into account 
the satisfactory situation, Mr. Brown preached 
from the appropriate worde, And whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men 

— On Wednesday last week a public meeting was 
held at Beechen-grove Chapel, Watford, with the 
object of welcoming the Rev. J. Stuart, late of Stret- 
ford, to the pastorate of the church. In the afternoon 
the Rev. Dr. Green preached; and at the erening 
meeting the Rev. J. Peters, a former pastor, pro- 
sided. The history of the cause from 1799 was stated. 
when it appeared that amor g its pastors had been the 
Rev. W. Groser (20 years), Rors. Copley, Edwards, 
Hull, Hewlett, Bailhache, Peters, Best, and the late F. 
W. Goadby. Addresses were delivered by the Revs: 
Dr. Green, W. F. Thorndale, M.A., J. B. Myers, E. 
Maclean, and J. Hunt Cooke. 


— The report of the American Free Baptist Mission 
in Southern Bengal, as quoted by the current Bombay 
press, states that the system of self-support bas been 
very generally commenced at Siuntipore. ‘‘The most 
discouraging feature, however, connected with the 
efforts towards the independence of the churches 
is the grave lack of intelligent and hearty interest in 
the movement on the part of the native preacher*, 
who having all along received their pay promptly 
from the Mission, do not fancy depending on their 
own people for a share of it now; lcoking more to 
present benefits than to those consequent upon the 
freedem from foreign cash and control. 

— On November g. a newchurch was formed at St. 
Leonard'’s-on-Sea. Rev. W. Barker, of Wellington- 
equare, Hastings, presided, and the Rer. F. Tucker, 
B. A., of Camden-road, London, gave an address and 
offered a dedicawory Prayer. Mr. Barker gave an ad- 
dress on The Duties of a Christian Church, after 
which the newly-formed church joined hands and par- 
took of the Lord's Sapper. Many of the members of 
the Wellington-equare Church united in the cele. 
bration of the Lord's Sapper—ten of their number, 
inclading twoof the deacons, having been dismissed 
the Monday evening previous to unite with others in 
forming this new church, who, for the present, meet 
in Warrior-square Concert Rooms. 

— In connection with the church at George-street, 
Plymouth, the expenditure of about £2,000 is con. 
templated in the extension of the present school 
buildings, which are now used for Sunday and week 
day schools. On behalf of the fund the Rev. J. W. 
Ashworth (pastor) on Wednesday evening last week. 
at a special meeting held under the presidency of Mr. 
R. C. Serpell, delivered an interesting lecture to a 
large audience on The Story of Black Bartholo. 
mew's day. The lecture was a sequel to one dell 
vered last season on the Puritans. It dealt with the 
ejection of the two thousand Scotch ministers iu 
1662, and described powerfully the privations theu 
endured by Nonconformists. 


— On Wednesday the new chapel erected at Shore- 
ham was formally opened by special services. Io 
the afternoon the Rev. C. Spurgeon preached, and iu 
the evening a tea and public meeting was held. It 
was stated that the church was established in 1870, 
uuder the ministry of the Rev. G. White, now of 
Enfield, and was for seven years subsequently con- 
tinued by the Rev. J. W. Harrald. In the course of 
the latter pastorate an iron chapel was erected and 
used for all incidental purposes. The Rev. C. D. 
Crouch is the present pastor. Mr. W. L. Paine, of 
Brighton, presented a siteof ground, and new schools 
were recently built and opened. The chapel opened 
last week is in the Italian style of architecture, and 
has involved an outlay of about £1,300, accommoda- 
tion being provided for nearly 300 persons. Upto the 
opening day about £663 had been raised. Addresses 
were delivered by a number of ministers, inclading 
the Rev. C. Spurgeoa. 

— According to some authoritative and very in- 
teresting statistics just issued under the auspices of 
the London Congregational Union, concerning the 
religious accommodation provided by the various 
denominations in the metropolis, it appears that in a 
certain area comprising 28 Superintendent-Kegis- 
trar’s districts, and having a total of 1,135,937 sittings 
provided, the Baptists contribute 120,787 out of 
55),051, representing the whole of the Free Churches. 
The denomination is strongest in the south and 
weakest in the west districts, 44,397 sit‘ings being in 
the former, and only 15,090 in the latter. The Bap. 
tist accommodation has been nearly trebled within 
the last thirty years. The percentage of increase 
between 1851 and 1965 was 6}, from 1865 to 1480 359, 
or from 1851 to 18% 122°7, the average annual rate of 
growth being 42. This is about four times that of 
the Congregationalists, Church of England, and 
Presbyteria xs, and considerably in excess of every 
other devomination. 

— On Wednesday last week a special meeting of 
the Central Committee of Pontypool College was 
held in Crane-street Chapel, under the presidency of 
the Rev. Dr. Price, of Aberdare, at which there was 
a numerous and influential attendance. The project 
of amilgamating Pontypool and Haverfordwest 
Colleges was inteoduced by the Rev. Dr. Thomas, of 
Cardiff, ex-president of the Pontypool Institation 
and was discussed at some length. But it was ulti. 
mately deemed inexpedient to proceed further in the 
matter until the scheme for intermediate education 
in Wales had been completed. Upon the proporal 
of the Rev. W. Rees (Blaenavon), seconded by 
the Rer. J. W. Lance, of Newport, a vote of 
e»ndolence with the widow of the late president, the 
Rev. W M. Lewis, MA, was adopted. It was decided 
to invite the Rev. W. Edwards, B.A., classical tutor 
of Haverfordwest College, to undertake the presi. 
dency of the Pontypool Lustitution ; while the gentle- 
men who have taken the theological charge of the 
college during the absence of Mr. Lewis were re. 
quested to continue their duties. 
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Heads nearly two days, had a cordial welcome 


aber, at Collins.street 
Charch. The assembly, hich filled the spacious 
King, of 
Union, who, with earnest and kindly 
extended to Mr. Hebditch the right 
High 
of the 


over by the Rev. J 
He weer 542 of the 

gational 

—_ fellowshi 

once a fellow-st 


toria was f 
exist in the old country, owi 
having taken hold of, petted, and favoured one 
particular — of Chr st’s Church. In Victoria 
they were free from such inequality, and, con- 
sequently, all the churches could 

qualities of tho true Church, working shoulder 
to shoulder, and foot to foot. On the —1 
Sanday morning, Mr. Hebditoh preached 
introductory sermon to a crowded 
taking for his text Romans xv. 32, I may 
come unto you by the will of God, and may 
with you be refreshed. 

Ma. Spureron.—After an enforced absence 
extending over two weeks, Mr. Spurgeon was 
able to h at the Tabernacle on Sunday. 
During his sermon in the morning, Mr. Spur- 
geon remarked that the translators of the pre- 
sent version were very correct. He did not 
know what the new version would be like, 
but to beat the old one tho revisers would 
have to rise early and sit up very late. Our 

resent version suited him very well; and he 
ound that whenever scholars _ some 
rendering, the old translators had the best of it. 


CiuNEs.—Nov. 18, at , Goorge-street, Edinburgh, Mra. J 
Clunes, of a daughter. 

Durr.—Nov. M, at York House, Twickenham, the wife of 
the Right Mon. Mountetuart R. Grant Duff, M. F., of « 
daughter. 

Tonen Nov. 16, at Broxted Vicarage, Dunmow, the wife of 
the Rev. Denys Nelson Yonge, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

ADAMS—WAaALtts.—Nov. la at Brookley-road Chapel, Brock. 
ley, by the Rev. J.T. Wigner, Henry, only son of Mr. 
Henry Adams, of Malvern House, New-cross, to Rose, 
fifth daughter of Henry Wallis, of N. Brockley-road, 
New-croes. 

CARPENTER — AUSTEN.—Nov,. 10, at the Oongregational 
Chapel, Marden, by the Rev. J. H. Goodman (brother-in- 
law of the bride), assisted by the Rev. A. T. Palmer 
(pastor), Joseph, ekdest son of Mr. C. Carpenter, of Oad- 
more, Bucks, to Bllsabeth, second daughter of Mr. W. 
Austen, of Little Pattenden, Marden, Kent. 

PInsert— Baipemas,— Nov, 6, at the © 
Church, Newton Abbott, by the Rev. J. Sellicks, Mr. Gü- 
bert Pinsent, of Ware, Barton, Kinsteiguton, to Miss 

Clara Bridgman, of Ash-hill-grove, Torquay. 


DEATHS. 

BANKs.—Nov. & at Searboro’, Yorkshire, of typhoid fever 
caught while performing her duties, Anne Elisa Albert, 
(Nurse Anne), the Institution for Nurses, York, aged ., 
loved by all who knew her, and most deeply regretted. 

Conz. Nov. 0, at St. Peter's Park, after eight years’ suffer. 
ing, Theresa Huntley (Tiney), only surviving daughter of 
Leighton Huntley and Charlotte Virginia Corke, aged 16 


— " — — 


years. 

COLLING.—Nov. 0 Esther Collins, beloved wife of Jos. 
Collins, Cuby Cottage, Tregoney, Cornwall (late of 
Camberwell), in the auh year of her age. Friends please 
accept this intimation. 

Haupy.—Nov. 6, at Union-grove, Clapham, Thomas John 
Hardy, aged 75, for upwards of # years in the Seoretary's 
office of the present and three previous Archbishops of 
Canterbury, esteemed and respected. 

JaCKsON.—Nov. I, suddenly, at High Bank, Green Walk, 
Bowdon, near Manchester, Gertrude, the beloved 
daughter of Stanway and Elizabeth Grace Jackson, aged 
14 years. 

Mad rox. - Nov. 1, Sarah Phoebe, third daughter of John 
Maryon, of , St, John's-park, Upper Holloway, entered 
into rest. 

PaToN.—Nov. 1, at his residences, Irvine Bark, Crovby, near 
Liverpool, Alexander Paton, the father of th» Rev. J. . 
Paton, aged 74. 

SHUORTLAND.—Nov, 6, at , Heliers, Jersey, th» Venerable 
Archdeacon Shortiand (late of Madras), aged 77. 

KNIGUT.- Nov. 10, at Brighton, Jane Hester, Lady Hope, 
widow of the Kev, W. Knight, late rector of Steventon, 
Hants, aged 0. 


Tunoar IATA To — Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. 
For these sym use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes. 
Glycerine, confections, ng in 
proximity to the at the moment 

cited by the act of sacking, becomes active 
Sold — in boxes, 7d and Is. 1id., label 
E and Co., Hom ic Chemists, London.” 


have found your G Jujabes of 
(with or withou treatment) in almost 
U soften and clear 


the voice. In no case can do 

faithfully, Gonpow Hours, L.B.C P.E , Senior Phy- 

sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 
Jo Your “ Dratine” at Home.—A sixpenny 

of Judson s will 


tle 
a table cover ora smal! 


od 
scarlet, violet, &c., in a basin of water. Judsous 
Dyes. Sold by chemists erga gaara. 

ant Most, Esg, P., writes I have 
found your Lozenges very useful. Of 
varieties of yy forcurin 
Colds, Asthma, chitisa, ., K., for 
singers and speakers, Basker's Universal Logenzes 
or Vocal Sustainers are without an equal. Thoy are 
the best. Sold in tins, le. lid. and ws. fd., by all 
chemists, 2 post for lé4or 3) stamps from J. A. 
asker, Chemist, Bridgewater. 

Conve.sions tx Texruino are prevented by the use 
of Mrs. Johnsons Soothing Syrup. It contains ne 
narcotic, and gives relief. Bee Barclay ano 
Sons’ name On stamp. all chemists, 2s. U. ped 
bottle. 

MoLLowaT's 

| disorders 


Pitts. All our Faculties.— Almost 


of the human body are distinctly to be 
traced to impure b God. The purification of that 
fluid is the first step towards health. Holloway's 


Pills recommend themselves to the attention of all 
sufferers no injurious consequences can result from 
their use, no take can be made in their adminir- 
tration. In indigestion, confirmed dyspepsia, and 
chronic constipation the most beneficial effects have 
been, aud always must be, obtained from the whole- 
some er exerted by these purifying Pills over the 
digestion. Persons whose lives have been restord 


to ease, strength, and 
Pills, after fruitiess trial of the who 


health by Holloway's 
pharmaco. 
Pla of Physic, attest this fact. ö 
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IMPROVEMENTS 
M, oe 3 ES and 00. 


ny 
ft 


and SCHOOL 


HURCH STOVES 
) STOVES TEN 


MACH HEARTBURN 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as came safest Aperient for Delicate 1 

Ladies, Children, and Infants 


DINNEFORD’S MA GNESIA. 


Q PRAGUE’ 8 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 
D r in solid walnut wood, 21 gui 
es —— tone, and — — to +" in tune in 


one 2 
Ir HARMKONIUXS, in polished maho- 
the very * 


ICAN OnGANS. S, with diver vibenters 
Manafactared ~t 3 for — and richness of tone. 
. Bprague by Needham, of New 


DR. ROOKE’S 
ANTI-LANOET. 


at Pg health, and 
A duet 
a 


to everr 


—— — 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIAZAIR 
LE ant by Dr, ROOK, Sue 
success Asthma, 


—— 1. ion, Coughs, Infi Co 
„ u n- 
e 
Throat Chest. 


as Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


CHUARKE’S WORLD-FAMET 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOO.) 
PURIFIER and RESTORER, 


It Cures old Sores. 

Cures 

Cures Ulcerated Sore 

Cures 

Cures Scurvy 

— — 

r 

Clears the from all impure Matter 

From whatever cause é 
As this mixture is t to the taste, and war 
ranted free from injurious to the most deli 
cate constitution of either the solicits 


| CIGARETTES. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


| CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for 6s. 6d. a Grose. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 
Tho price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 3s., and 58. 6d. per gross box. 
Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. Samples and prices forwarded on 
application. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 


HHAL & SON. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 


"| HEAL & SON, 195 to 108, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


DEWHURST'S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MAlOHESTER WAREHOUSE-—l1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


WILLS’ “DUBEC” «miILbD, 
“VENIJEH ” (FULL FLAVOUR, 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
Every Genuine Cigarette bears the Name of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 
IRON IRON 


IRON 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a 
commanding external appearance with commodious internal 


arrangements, as now represented by upwards of 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £42,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 


Scotch Brancn—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George 8q., Glasgow. 
London Branch—1, DELAHAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and 
is strongly recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people ore 
been added. 


- | congregational worship. A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has 


Specimen copies will be sent by post to Ministers or Superintendents making application 
to the Secretary. 3 


«“ PSALMS and HYMNS ” is now used * Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Siz Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants 
to Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the 3 wad * made to the Trustees before the 31st 


Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, The Manse, Breakspear’s Road, St. John’s, S. E. 


op IONS OF THE PRESS. 


00 ve been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn- 
nooks with which 2 are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” wi 
r edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published | at the wonderfully small oy of eight- 
ce, but it has special features to recommend it—we find an ‘ Index of one that te for Young 
People’ 8 Special Services. We commend the book in strongest terms and b volume will enable 
very many more to enjoy the — as well as the 141 use of this beautiful * of hymns. We 
thauk the trustees — eir oe rising spirit. — The Baptist. 
“The arrangement is parti ly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. 4 — editors ha ve 
laboriously collected the best — A tor praise-worship which our yet affords.—Freeman. 


This Hymn-Book may be had in seven different sizes and every vanety of binding at 
moderate prices. The —— Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenomi- 


tional title- if 
ua Published — 114 — by J. HADDON and CO,, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
Loudon, E.C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. 
orders. tuses, with full particulars, sent on 2 
Budge Row Chambers, E. C. OHN TEMPLETON, Secretary, 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless 
Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, which explains the 
most unique system of the adjustment of Artificia 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials 
refer. Consultation free 10 to 5. 


January, 1877. 
dear Sir,—Aliow me to ress my sin 
for the skill and attention 2 “the 


in 
construction of my Artificial Teeth, ~ 1 my 
— — — lation * I am = to 
ear you ve obtained ‘8 
ra the per 2 


Letters 22 — What 1 
fection of Pai tistry. In recognition of — 
valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS, 
Py Js Pas. Surgeon Dentist to the Queen. 


Professor Gabun, late of the Royal 4 — 

Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G Jones 

— paw Dentist, of 57, Great Russell-street, London, 
:—"T have examined and our Painless 

System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per- 

fect, and is the most successful ap u of scientific 

— 5 securing actual wear and comfort yet intro. 


ea 


ee MEDICINES. — — Cheapest 
house in the world for patents. Std. 

2s. 6d. ditto ls. d.; 2s. oa “ditto for Se. 
— 2 17 1—1. tor any medicine to W. G. Collins, 
— Norwich. Price List free on applica - 


RTABLE OPEN BOOKCASES. 


le tops, 

. gilt leather shifting shelves, 5 ft. b 
3 ft „ ebonised, 7 % ft., mahogany, eigh 
shelves, £4 15s. approval, to any 


Illustrated 
head, Factory Maresc al, and High-road, Lee, . E. 


OARD AND RESIDENCE offered 
toa LADY or SISTERS, in a small family 
living in the delightful town of Cheltenham. Detac hed 
house. 20s., or two 16s., weekly.—Z., Mr. Godsell, 
1904. High-street® Cheltenham 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, 


ments, 10s. monthly. Carriage 
free.—J. G. Weir, 6＋— — W. 
DOING GOOD. 


EV.E.J. SILVERTON will send his 
book, price 6d., free to the — 1 


may be Mr. Silverton been 
enabled for years to make the hearts of many 
by his of treatment. The most wonder 


no 01 0 t to despair until he has the 
of , of which nearly 200, have 
issaed. by ee ee Royal 
Highness the of W an engraving of 


Prince 
Mr. Silverton's yy mt Place of T Worship. 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK-ST., NOTTINGHAM 


hj SBMON S by the — ig PAR- 


SON now 4 ; of all book- 
pee Londo A 15 Wine Office-court, 
882 i the author, Rev. E. J. Silverton, 

— 


ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


THE ONLY STOVE above 
tions is WALKER & SON'S PATENT SELF-F EED.- 
ING STOVE, which is the ant effi- 
cient means bu of all sizes, from 
the smallest room to the 
All Stoves made by T. WALKERA SON have an 
external of sheet iron. 
Extract a letter from the Astronomer Rol 
‘Walker's Patent — —* effects its 
exceedingly w no 
vith very little trouble ; 1 ar the moat t 
and convenient Stove for maintaining a contin uni- 
heat that I have seen 
„G. B. AIRY, Royal ‘Observat , Greenwich.” 
b hag aay GAS VES require no Chimney. 
WALKERS Flat. COAL STOVES will burn 
kind of Fuel. from £1 ls 


inls may be obtained 
trom all respectable Lr 

WUPFACTORY : 
58, OXFORD STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


| USE 
sx» Ss BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT; 
SEA As Supplied to 
HER MAJESTY. 
SALT. | Please Note the Trade Mark— 


A KANGAROO. 

p. Bumsted & Co, 36, King William st. E. O 
CALVERTS 
cars. ARBOLIC 
Sus TOOTH 
Powder is The 

USED. "In this opinion Lam joined by all the mem- 
bers of my family. 

pg N 


. POWDER 


F. C. CALVERT & OO., Manchester. 
Awarded Nine Prize Medals and Diplomas. 
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Colleges and Schools. 


ROURNEMOUTH. HANTS, HAVER- 
STOCK, WESTBOURNE 
E. B. A., LI. E. — (Lond., 


EDUCATES, as private pupils, a x7 SONS of 
GENTLEMEN. Equal attention paid to work, 
health, and comfort. 

Bournemonth has been selected for its porous soil, 
milder winters, and cool summer sea-breezes. West- 
bourne is the most bracing part of Bournemouth. 

Masters attend for German, French, and writing. 

The pupils attend the Ministry of the Rev. William 
Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 

Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under sixteen, 
£105. Under thirteen, £75. 

Separate bedrooms if required. 

Half term, November. 


ERTON COLLEGE, WELLES.- 
N LEY-ROAD, WEST CROYDON. 

Bg Fg removed to the above spacious 
— ich have been specially adapted to the 
requirements of a high-class educational establish - 
ment, is prepared to receive a few additional pupils. 
Preparation for the College of Preceptors and 
Universities Local Examinations. Careful and in- 
dividual attention bestowed on juniors. Domestic 
arrangements unusually good. Fees tixty Guineas 


per annum inclusive. } 
1 ENILWORTH COLLEGE, 


Hastings. 
Principal.— Miss BON HAM. 

Junior school in connection with the college. A 
training class for governesses. Pupils prepared for 
the Oxford and fam bridge Local, the College of 
Preceptors’, and Trinity College, London, Examina- 
tions. Governess Pupil Required. 


[ ARRAGE HALL LADIES’ COL- 

LEGE, ROMSEY, HANTS. 

Lady Principal—Miss E. E. D’ ESTERRE-HUGHES, 
(late Head Mistress of the Wandsworth High 
School) assisted by an efficient staff of certificated 
teachers. 

The College, which stands in its own grounds of three 


ros, is re * with every comfort, while the terms 
are unusually low. 
View with pros — will be forwarded on 


N Bt n tothe Principal ; orto the Secretary, 
. . Chignell, — 


University School, Hastings. 
Parscirat.—Mr. JOHN STEWART. 


V.ce-Paixcitpat.—Mr. E. A. BUTLER, B. A., B. S 


IHE most recent additions to the 
School list of successful candidates at Public 

Examinations are H. E. TURNER, First B. A. at the 
London University; H. KEDDELL, Prize for Gene- 
ral Proficiency at the College of Preceptors; W. C. 
WILLIAMS, First Division-—London niversity— 
Matriculation. 

Fifty certificates at the Midsnmmer Examination 
of the 1 Preceptors, of which NINE were 
IRST CLA 

The NEXT TERM for both UPPER and LOWER 
SC _— will commence on THURSDAY, Septem- 
be 

The LOWER SCHOOL is for boys of 7 to ll years 
of age. The hours of work are specially planned to 
suit young boys. 


NASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 
AMPTON. 
Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughter. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and 
Fo Governesses 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local 
and other ? Examinations. 


— — — — — 


IMBLADIES HIGH-CLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 


Paiscirats-—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH 
. Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
alace. 

Public Examinations are not prepared for. The 
system upon which the school is worked is entirely 
new, and each succeeding year testifies to ite suecess. 

In addition to the usual branches of * which 
are taught in a manner both efficient and 
Drawing, Music, and the Continental 
ceivec erableattention, and with valuable — 

Each class has a separate room and teacher. 

A gymnasium has been added, and outdoor exercise 
is much enco 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained fron, the Principals. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 
eg ig ed 8 tho SONS of MINISTERS.— 
tag mm . II T Bed Samuel Mor- 


ley, Rudd, B.A. The 
ley, Eaq., M-E of Prine above 12 ha 


—— a limited number of LAY PUP 
to receive ions. The Edacation consists of the 
asual of English, Latin, French, German, ＋ 
Mathematics. An Annual Examination is held b 
"Iniversity Examiner, and Prizes awarded. Spec 
cantion is paid to the moral character of the boys. The 
Annual Course consists of Three Terms from anuary 
to Easter ; Easter to Midsummer; and Midsummer to 
Christmas, with the usual holidays between. 

Applications for admission, or further particulars, to 
be made to Rev. 8. Fisher, Memorial » Farringdoa- 
street, London, E.C. 


I COLLEGE, STAPF. 


Heap- —＋ A — TER: 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics ; late Andrew's 
Scholar First Prizeman m Higher Senior 


— - 


45 


and 


Mathematics — pm College, London; Fellow | 


University College, London. 

ye Masten : 

R. WHITBY, Esq., M.A. in Mathematics, London; 
Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Wrangler. 

ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF OF RESIDENT 

AND VISITING MASTERS. 

There are several scholarshi Situation one of 
the healthiest in England. Wel equi gymnasium, 
Resident Drill-Sergeant, Swimming-bath, wy 
for Athletic Sports. Table on most liberal scale—M 

and Mrs. Young and masters dining with — 

Pa ils prepared for the Universities, Professions, 

4 — From 1870-79, 185 boys 

Cambrides Local Examination, 66 classed in honours. 

Of SENIORS, the FIRST and THIRD places in all 

England were gained with the Hatherton Scholar- 


ship, and an Exhibition to St. John's, Cam- 
bridge. Of JUNIORS, the FIRST plac e in England 
in ALL subjects, FIRST in Drawing, SECON D in Eng- 


lish, with many prizes and distinctions, were won. 
Many matriculated at London in the First Division, 
and with honours, and former pupils GRADU ATED 
with high Honours at Lon: lon, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge 

For Fees, &c., apply to the Secretary and Preacher, 
Rev. Philip P. we, M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 
via Wolverhampton. 

_ THIRD TER commences Tunspax, Sept. Ast. 


ONCONFORMIST 
SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Head Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Trinity Col. 
ambridge. 


From 1876 to 1879 86 boys passed in the Cambridge 
Local Ruaminations, 43 of them in honours. 


: 
' 


| 


and 15th 2 


passed the 


yer. Ber. Brooke Lambert, M. A.. 


NM. L. S. B., and Heury Rutt. 


GRAMMAR | yoeperty are furnished to the directors. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, SK. 


Prixctrats— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS. 

— Literature 8 — — — 

— pe ae NTLEY s . 
French Language Dr. Manprov. ing 
German Language Dr. Weunr, Dulwich 
haciont & odernHistory Dr. ‘Ke rab, Dal. Col 

MSHRA 
English Language „ G. E. West, — 4 
Physical — .. Prof. Seeuer, in Gol. 
Music—Theory,&c. ... Jouw BLockt+ v, ngs 
Harmonium... Lovis Drexu. 

Singing . 8 nor GARCIA. 
Drawing and Paintin E. C. Mires, Esq 


Geology &Biblical Studies | hy J. W. Topp, D. D. F.G8 
Terms and Particulars on application to the Principale 


. bee TERRACE ACADEMY 
ASHTON -UNDER.LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on lication to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH., rincipal. 


LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, West-hill, Sydenham. 
Principal, Miss ‘SY KES, assisted by competent 
Governesses and Professors. 


Terms and references on application. 


12 NORTHERN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD 


Established 1831, for the sonsof Ministers & Mission- 
aries ; the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


1856 
W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 


Heal Master—Rev. 
Classics and — 4 Williams Divinity Scholar, 
assisted by seven Mast 

W. H. LEE, Esgq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTE) HOLME, M. X., Wakefield, Hon Sec. 

Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Datley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


The School itself is an excellently-contrived build- 
ing where . . . nothing has been spared to pro- 
vide fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooms. ex- 
amined the dormitories, lavatories, &c., and found 
them superior to most that I have inspected. The 
situation cannot well be surpassed for — The 
— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's Report, 
Midsummer, 1874. 

Chemica] Laboratory and detached Infirmary. 

Several boys have recently matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of London in the First Division. 

THIRTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class 
Honours, two in the Second Class, and three in the 
Third, with eleven distinctions. 

Applications to be sent to the Head Master. 

_ Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms. 


— — 


DUCATION by the SEASIDE. 
KINGSCLERE, LIVERPOOL-GARDENS, 
WORTHING. 


School for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Misses 
ELLIS. 


Prospectus on application. References kindly 
mitted to leading Nonconformist ministers 


parents of pupils. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


Cum Orrice— 
32, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


to 


pL eer £1,.627.142 0 0 
Aunual Income 283,738 0 0 
Bonus Apportioged 801,656 0 0 
Claims Paid .......... . 1,760,012 0 0 


Every description of Lite Aavamuee Business is 
transacted by the — at moderate rates. 

Copies of the Repo lance-sbeet, and Prospec- 
tus, with all whe sh forwarded on application to 


W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital ...... 
INTEREST i. LLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
55% per Cent. for Five Years u 0 
5 per Cent. for Owe Year and upwards. 
Less than One Year acco Bank rates, 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
— 1 1 cheques or coupons attached for half- 
yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securitics in 


which their mone 2 1. . aud the additional 
guarantee of the Capital. 

Pros * and 422 information obtainable at 
the Office, 


52, Queen vistors oe 


w RAY, ‘Manager. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W 
Esra 1710. 
Home and Foreign — effected. 


insured in 1879, £292, 7 
FRANCIS h. RELTON, Secretary. 


— — 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY 
UEEN-STREET.PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


TWE TY-FIPTH ANNUAL — Mar, 1880. 
025 Policies issued for .. 00 £408,653 
ew Annual Premiams .. 

24,525 Policies in force for ont 

nnual Premium Income 137, «35 

Death 1 — | matured claims and 


56,477 
Laid d by in ‘in the Year ... * 61.27 
Average Reversionary Bonus 1} per + cent. per annum. 


Mutual Assurance without Ae ba Liability. 
The Accumulated Fund approaches Three Qnarters 
of a Million. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS 
| ARTISANS" DWELLINGS QUESTION SOLVED 


and y Pamphlet, 
“FIVE MINUTES’ ALK” ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY, COMPARTY, 
ap be hed at the Offices of the 9 


92 CANNON STREET, LO 
JOHN THOMAS MILLE yo 


“David Thomas” Scholarship. 


Neige IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
the SECOND EXAMINATION for this Scholar. 
ship (founded in memory la 
Tromas, of Highbury „Bristol, 
CLIFTON CO LEGE, Clifton, on DNESDA 
THU RSDAY and FRIDAY, the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
ee next. Candidates must comply witht the 
N 
— must de sons of Co 
resident in England or Wales. — 
— They must not be leas than 18 nor more than 25 
fh of age at the date of election (let September, 
3.—They must furnish the Trustees with evidence of 
moral and religious character and of their general 
fitness for the work of the minist In the cave of 
Candidates who at the time of the holding of the elec- 
tion are students at any of the Con tional 
the Trustees will accept a certifloate from 
the College Secretary to the oem that they have been 
as students for the ministry; other Candi- 
dates must produce a certificate of moral and intel. 
lectual fitness for ministerial work, signed by three 
ministera, one of whom must be the Secretary of the 
Union within the limits of which the Candidate 


The successful Candidate will be required :— 
1.— Within two weeks after his election to sign an 
undertaking forthwith to begin his studies at one of 


the colleges at Oxford or Camb „ OF as au un- 
attached student at one of the said Universities. 
an a a like period, and also upon receipt of 
— ony — of the scholarship, to sign 
A ry intention to become a Uo 
tional minister. The scho which is of the 
l coase a 


annual value of £60, is tenable for four 

shall be vacated if the holder thereof 

reside in and study at one of the said Universities 
with due diligence and to the satisfaction of the 
trustees, or shall fail at any time to sign the aforesaid 
declaration. 

Papers will be set in the subjects 
Greek— Zschylus, not us, 
Latin — Virgil. — “Book fi. Livy, 
Latin Prose Composition. Grevk 
Grammar. Greek Roman History. 
matics —Euclid, Books i. to vi. and xi. 
Algebra. Plaue nometry to the Solution of 

Conic Sections. Greek 
1 of St. Mark. Scripture 
History The Book of Joshua. Theology— Westoott's 
Gospel of the Resurrection. 

Notice of intention to compete for the scho 
together with all n certificates, must be for- 
warded to JOHN F. NORRI4, Barrister-at-law, 
i Bristol, on or before the 6th 


Br Ons oF Taverees. } 
Chalk Farm.—Long es 
Chapel and Schoolrooms 


R. EDWIN HULL will SELL 
AUCTION, at the MART. Tokenhouse- 0 
F.C eee MONDAY, November 3, at two. preclely 
© very su 
known as PENTEL — 74, Chalk 1 — 
57 3 L. and N. W 


situate ina densely- 
site the goods depo 
premises comprise outer and inner entrance halls, 
tor’s room, school or music room, and the spacious 
chapel with gallery. capable of seating 600 persons. 
for a term of 60 1.— from Midsummer, 1965, 
at the very low ground rent of £20 annum, and 


viz. : 


— 
* Plato, 


— 


is for ayn be a pg qe ay „ with plan 
can be o 1 Mart, of 
Messrs. Watson, Sons. Room, 12, Bou verte- street, 


Fleet-street, E C.; of Auctioneer, 21, 
G street, E. C. (near the General Post-office. ) 


Auction Sale of Iron Churches, &o. 


BOUT 30 IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, MISSION ROOMS to seat 100 to 
300, TRON SCHOOLS, COTTAGES, and BUILD- 


INGS for general ; 18) tons GALVANIZED 
CORRUGATED ko K. 


assortment of other Iron 
manufactures, will be SOLD BY AUCTION, “= 
bar, Ath November, and two following days, E leven 
o'clock, at Wiypsor Inox Works, Liverroo.t. Cats 
logues from Mr. Charles Costi — ny Park. 
road, LAverpess, o2 puane Dunes, indsor Iron Works, 
Liv The 1 &c., are new, best con 
struc — and complete in all details, 
desirable structures. 


inviting the careful attention of 
interested, to this unusual o 

Buildings of gaarenteed quality, at auction 
The fullest information can be shad from Mr. Dixon. 


Walthamstow Mission School 


— 


| chasers. 


ULWARK BUILDING SOCIETY | 


2 Greshaw-buildings, 
Basinghall-street, E. 

INTEREST.— 5 per cent. on SHARES (223 
each, payable in one sum, or by instalments); 4 
per cent. on DEPOSITS, withdrawable on short 
notice. Advances on on equitable terms. Prospectuses 
post free. ENRY SABIN, — 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

BUILDING SOCIETY. Shares £10. r 
George Palmer, M. F., Mark H. Judge, Director 
Artisans and Labourers’ General Dwellings Com. | 
Miss Eliza Orme, 
Miss Mary E. Richardson, 
In all the surve 
written reports as to the sanitary condition of 
Five — 
tour per cent. on deposits 


. Rawley, 


terest on shares; 


Advances promp made. 
tion to FREDERICK 


93, Fleet-street, E. C. 


us on applica. 
NG. P 
and 


— Guns, 


12,155 | St. Ka 
4,491,837 


u NEW BUILDING now in 1 
gress at Sevenoaks is in URGENT NE of 

HELP. The — 1 Lely mae ms — is 1 and many 

children are pressing for adm 

ous friends come forward to complete the work — The 

general funds also greatly more annual — 

scriptions. 


Po. ve 


. 
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Ready ina Few Days, Cloth, Gilt Edges, 5«., 


: THE FAMILY CIRCLE PICTURE BOOK 


85 HunpReD — EVENTY —— 


E other choice books * 


season suitable for prises or Christmas gifts. 
Parents and teachers will do well to give this 
volume special attention when making their 
selection, 


LON DON; JAMES CLARKE & OU. 13414, PLEET-ST., F.C, 


— — — — — 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 


The Christian World Annwal, 1881. 


ConrTertTs : — 
I. AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS. By Man. 
GARRET r MacRrrcutr. 


2. MY FRIEND RODNEY. Br Mun Worst. 


J. THREE CHRISTMAS-EVES. By Leet Wieden 
ARNE. 


4 — WREATHS. By Macate Srutne- 


5. BOW MY HOUSEKEEPER SERVED ME. By 
Mann J. Hroe. 


6. A CHRISTMAS WAIF. By W. J. Lacer. 


. JIM, THE NEWSBOY. A Tale for Children. 
With ILLosrrattion. 


— — 


LONDON : JAMES CLARKK 2 CO. 188 14 FLERT ST..F.0 
Now Ready, price ONE SHILLING, 


TASTY DISHES; 


A Crotce Setecrion or 


TWO HUNDRED 4 FORTY TESTED RECIPES 


SHOWING 


WHAT WE CAN HAVE 


BREAKFAST, DINNER, TEA, & SUPPER. 


— —— 


A most woah Shilling Book, Jor Young 
— and one that will be prised by 
perienced housewives too. Ii is designed for 
— of moderate means who desire to have 
pleasant and varied entertainment for themselves 
and their friends. It ia a book urine and 
tested information, which, if studied and 
— will add greatly to the comfort of many a 
me. 
% Tax Nauru THOUSAND oF THIs 
Book 1s Now Raapr. 
tf 


or, 
Fleet- street, London, E. C. 


2 Jaun 
and 1, 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
FAMILY CIRCLE EDITION, 
PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING. 
No. 151, for NOVEMBER 14, contains ; 


direct from 
and CO., 13 


0 Tales :— 

Ates Mistake. y— , 
Lucr Wide yer ) 
Mantz J. Hrow. 

For the Children :— 
Their By ona Lratt.— 
The History of Little Chickens.—In a Trap. 
—The Charms of Baby.-The Moral Pirates. 11. 


LusTRaTED.—Adrift. ILLustaatep.—The Naught 
Kitty. I..vsraaten.—Pipand Pcp. * 


A Care for Hr or Result? 
— How it Came to [A Complete Tale.) 
Household Matters :— 
Making Cake and Desserts, By Mrs. Hewar 
Warp Beecurr. 
Peeps Into Books 
Modern Nazareth. By Lieut. Cowpens. 
Miscellaneous Articles and Poems :— 
One, a Maiden.—The Two.—Some Other Day.— 
A Serious Fall.—How to — New Gloves. 2 
severance.— Gun 
Helps to Bible Study :— 
Animal Life Before the Creation of Man. 
Selections Grave and Gay. 
Young People's Pastime. 


ONE PENNY. 


Post Free Three-halfpence; or One Shilling and Bight. 
pence per Qua ter. 


LONDON; JAMES CLARKE& CO. 15 & 14, FLMFT ST, BLO, 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


A BAZAAR is to be held in the Spring, to which | 
contributions in money, work, or manufactures are 


ly asked. Communicate with Mrs. Pye-Smith, 
arine’s, Sevenoaks ; or Miss Unwin, Mission 
School, Walthamstow. 


earnest! 


ie Er a res 
a ears of The oetry e — ‘New pea 
5537225 — ieee, 


ASY WASHING. —— HARPER 
TWELVETREES' Renowned VILLA WASH 
ING MACHINE, 42 Lis. (Cash Price, £2 10s.), is the 
Gem of all Washing Machines, and does the fortnight's 
family wash in four hours, without rubbing 
or boiling, as certified by thousands of delighted pur- 
Carriage paid ; free trial ment 
r cent. cash p Rem — 
dr Machinist, 89, . r. K. 
orks, Burdett-rd Bo 


EMOVING WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, e. Application should be made 

to the BEDFORD PANT SCHNICON COMPANY 

(Limited), for their Prospectus. Removals effected by 

large railway vans. Estimates free, Advances made 

if required. Address Manager, 191, Tottenham-court- 
road, wc. 


a or ten 
welvetrees, 1 
ment, London, E 


— ——— —— q́ — 
— 


or 


Bora POLYTECHNIC, — Asmo- 
R deus, the Bottle Imp. Ventriloquism and 
Modern an ne 


Magic, b Professor Hellis. 
‘the New Forest, The Oxy hydrogen Micro. 
scope, &c., by Mr. J L King. usical Entertain- 
ment by the talented Adison family. Sights of 
London by Mr. Heath. B and 
marvellous Automata. 2 Moving Machi- 
and Models. The Royal Barometer, 
Tuesdays and 1 — at 


nery 
Stok Memo 
nl 1} till 10. Admission 13. 


7. Open 12 till 5, and 


| The IA 1 — 


— — — 


— 


— 


THE cp SCHOOL 4 


For this Week * One 
of mse Wood 


ua l nal Lesson: Hible —— 
Ma 


ne Farningham — 
—— 1 on the lniernational ‘Text 
Teachers: The Sunday-sohool and the 


Dr. Cuy ler Won oy 7S 
for Eternity —Seoret 


& Lite Sor Besome 
o Oak and the Views, 


rer TAs. 
Words of Jesus— 


— ee oe 


THE CHRISTIAN, ¥ WORLD PULPIT 
teontains -O 


For thie Week iv lee Une 
* by the Kev, 


— — —— <- 


Degenerate Daye : 
All Wants Day: 


8 
Christ yD Dr. Pannen 
yt alk 


Guides: 
oo by su 


i’ reer ion by ih 
“ew al Dyes, 5. U. 2 Christ. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE ; 


For “inne, Worb rice er. 2 tains: — 


fame Jane a Somer 


n Loiterin i 
iy base Mart By 3 
LONDON JAMES CLARKE &CO., 15414 FLEET-ST., B O 


leva A Baptiom Among 
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THE QUIVER ron su AT REapine 


Commencement of the NEW VOLUME for 1881, affording a 
Convenient Opportunity for New Subscribers. 


THE QUIVER for NOVEMBER and DECEMBER 


(Price 6d. each) form the FIRST TWO PARTS of the 
NEW VOLUME for 1881, and contain— 


The Family Council. CONVERSATIONS ON THE EVENTS OF HOME, By Epwarp Garrerr, Author of ‘ Occupations of a 
Retired Life,” Ko. I. Tux Curistian Taarntne or Cartpren. II. Tar Epucartion or tar Davaurtenrs or THe House. 

The Lessons of the Leaves. By the Rev. W. Watrers. 

“Christ, whose Glory fills the Skies. Masic. 

Autumn. A Poem. By the Rev. J. T. Burton Wo taston. 

Scripture Texts not Generally Known. By the Rev. T. M. Morais. 

The People called Quakers. By a Former Member of tho Society of Friends. In Threo Chapters. 

The Entrance of the King. 

Pen's Gift. 

Scripture Lessons for School and Home. 


Life Pictures of Men we have Mot. I. Tae Man wuo Kur 100 Mocu. II. Tas Man woo Hav no Time. By tho Rev. 
» DROWN. 
. 


Frances Ridley Havergal: The Poetess of the Consecrated Life. By Euua Rarmono Pirmay. 

The Blessedness of Seeing Christ. 

Through Storm and Sunshine. 

Witnesses for Christ in the World's Work. By the Rev. Roserr Suorer. I. Meuontats or Emtnenr Curistians Auna 


Sotpiers. II. Memoaiats or Emtnent CueistTians amone SAILons. 
Some Thoughts abont Sunday School Teaching. By tho Rev, Hauur Jones, M.A. 
December. A Poem. By the Rev. J. T. Burton Wo ttasrow. 
The Food of the Soul. By the Rev. Gonbox Catruror, M.A. 
A Home of Health for Children. 
“The Lord my Shepherd.” Music. By the Rev. Frevogrick Peer, B. Mus. Words by the Rer. Cxectn Moore, M.A. 
What is Instinct P By the Rev. W. Harnis. 
A Brave Scholar. 
A Sparkling Specimen. 
Restful Thoughts for Busy People. I. Goo's Way ras Ricur War. By the Rev. W. Boro Carrenren, M.A. 
The Fisher Girl's Song. By the Rev. M. G. Warxins, M.A. 


Short Arrows. 7 of the New Testamont in Japanese—In Lapland Good News from Groooe —Temperauce Work in Sweden — 
Christianity in South trica — Teaching the Zulus—A Useful Life God's Word in a Savage Island News from Norway—In the Prairie Provinces Miss 
Whateley in D Schools — The Queen of Madagascar —A Home Hospital Diffusion of the Scriptures in France Girls in Africa Jottiugs from 
Japan Coffee Houses at Bombay. 


“The Quiver,” Bible Class. New Serie:. 


NEW SERIAL STORIES. 


In VANITY AND VEXATION: a North-Country Story. By Loviss Cnow, Author of “His Stodfast Parposo,” “Lost 
in the Winning, &c. 


BERTIE AND I: A Home Story. Ey tho Author of Keep on Sowing,” &c. 
Frontispieces—‘ LESSONS OF THE LEAVES,’ “WITNESSES FOR CHRIST IN THE WORLD'S WORK’ 


The Golden Mark, ug The Quiver Christmas Annual 


THE VIEW BEYOND. By the Author of The Dingy House at Kensington,” &c. | ARROWS OF LIGHT. B/ F. Mu. F. Skene. With Three Illustrations by M. L, Gow, 


With Four Illustrations by G. G. Kitsurng. | A SPOILT CHRISTMAS. ByR Mire n 
. By Roru Mrren zit. With Two Illustrations by H Mixes, 

NO ROOM—A Christmas Carol. By the Rov, Farpeuick LaxdUnr-“ůdx. CHRISTMAS APPETITE. By the Rev. Arruur Beowsy, B.A., Author of “ Out-of- 
“@OOD-WILL TOWARD MEN.” Bh, the Very Bev. II. il. DiexixsOox, D. D., Dean | the-Way Papers, 4% With One Illustration. 

of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. _GRETCHEN’S CHRISTMAS GUESTS—A Story for the Children. By Lovise 
TWO ORS ST AS PRESENTS. By Curisrian Revrorp. With Three I lustrations | Dosree. With ‘I'wo Illustrations. 

M. E. Epwarops. “WHEN GENTLE JE3U3 SJUGHI THIS BARTH -A Christmas Carol. 
“TO BE LEFT TILL CALLED FOR.” By Bernaco Hetomann. With Three Words by Joux Geo. Warrs. Music by E. J. Horxixs. 

Illustrations by H. Frencu. “WE'LL BE FRIEND3 AGAIN.” Ta> Story of How M/ Master and I were 
ON EEEPING CHRISTMAS. By the ber. W. M. Srar nau. With Fall Page Reconciled. A Caristmas-Eve Memory, By Exum Riymono Pirway. With 

Illustration. Three Illustrations. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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THE QUIVER PARISH ALMANACK for 1881. — Price Id., contains 4 


c‘ear.y-printed Ca'eacar; with large Illustrations. Terms for the supply of the A'manack to Clergym:n, Ministers, 
and others wh? may desire to localise THS QUIVER ALMANACK, will ba forward:i, together with a Specimen 
Copy, on application to the Publishers, CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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